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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE 

FROM my childhood I had hoped to write the biography 
of my great-grandfather, Artemas Ward, the first com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Revolution, and I have 
always promised myself that some day I would publish a 
life story that would give him his rightful place among 
Revolutionary leaders. 

I have not been alone in my uneasy conviction that 
Artemas Ward's memory has been unjustly neglected. 
Others, though lacking the impulse of relationship, have felt 
that in the history of the founding of the United States 
there is a blank that should be filled with the story of his 
life. Even so long as eighty-one years ago, Emory Wash- 
bum expressed a hope that some one would "yet" prepare 
a biography of General Ward that would "do justice to 
the memory of one of the earliest and bravest of the patriots 
of the Revolution." 

If a commonplace biography would have contented me, 
it could have been produced very easily by interweaving some 
of the original material in the Artemas Ward Manuscripts 
with a conventional account of the American Revolution and 
the establishment of the United States, but I had no desire 
to write or publish such a biography. 

To accomplish what I desired involved a great amount 
of research — it was plainly a labor of years. I continually 
hoped to be able to set aside all other claims upon my time 
and to devote my whole attention to the task, but the op- 
portunity always evaded me, and, finally, I turned to Mr. 
Charles Martyn and commissioned him to do the research 
for me. I knew that he would spare no effort in the hunt 
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for original pertinent material, and, further, that there was 
not the slightest danger that he would gild a point or dodge 
an issue for the sake of making a palatable story. 

In giving this commission, my intention had been to write 
the biography myself on the foundation of the material that 
Mr. Martyn should gather, but as he progressed and turned 
up record after record that threw new light on the ancestor 
whom I so greatly admire, and from these records pre- 
sented me with a living portrait of Artemas Ward as his 
contemporaries knew him, I increasingly felt that his memory 
would be better served if his biography were written by the 
man who had made so intensive a study of his career. 

Therefore I finally decided to entrust the entire work 
to Mr. Martyn, and I feel that this volume is both my 
justification and reward. Its accuracy, its completeness, and 
its many newly presented points will, I am confident, win 
for it a permanent place among standard histories. I do 
not think that any reader will take exception to the statement 
that no one can obtain a correct understanding of the siege 
of Boston unless he supplements other authorities with a 
perusal of the several chapters devoted to it in this biography. 

Artemas Ward. 



INTRODUCTION 

THIS volume, modest though its size, represents z great 
deal of labor. It has involved a personal scrutiny of 
the original official records of half a century, and of a great 
quantity of other material, printed and manuscript, in scores 
of public and private depositories. 

Its story is of the high elevation of an eighteenth-century 
Massachusetts country-township leader. In Artemas Ward it 
presents a type as clear-cut and distinct as that of the Samuel 
Adams of the Boston town-meeting and the wealthy Wash- 
ington of Virginia; and it tells of a life lived in the strength 
of an unquestioning faith in the Puritan religion, of an in- 
telligence of high order "directed chiefly to the practical 
interests of mankind," of a character distinguished by in- 
dustry, and patience, and forgetfulness of self, by tenacity of 
conviction and complete integrity. 

I have worked throughout with the intent to produce a 
biography faithful to accuracy. I have kept .ever in mind 
the title of historians and students to the full evidence with- 
out interpolation, omission, or evasion; and I have ruth- 
lessly discarded pleasing family traditions except when I 
have found them to be supported by impartial authorities. 

I gratefully acknowledge the invaluable assistance of 
many individuals. 

Chief among them is Mr. Artemas Ward of New York, 
publisher of the biography, whose whole-hearted cooperation 
has been extended every step of the way, who stimulated 
enthusiasm when the task grew wearisome — who never be- 
grudged expense, and who sturdily agreed with me on an 
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unswerving policy of the irulh, — only the truth, — and the 
whole truth. 

Next came Miss Clara Denny Ward of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., custodian of the Artemas Ward Manuscripts. It 
is my one regret that she did not survive to read the story 
in which she was so keenly interested. 

Lengthening the list are the other descendants of General 
Ward who opened family collections for my use, and officers 
of archives, historical societies, and libraries. 

A great deal of my material was obtained from the rich 
store of manuscripts in the Massachusetts Archives. Most of 
my research there was done while Mr. James J. ll^acy was 
Chief, and he accorded me every possible aid and facility. 
1 found the same earnest effort to be of service when Mr. 
John H. Edmonds succeeded Mr. Tracy. A special tribute 
is due to Miss Alice R. Farnum, First Assistant, for much 
long-continued painstaking investigation. 

I have frequently delved also in the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and the American An- 
tiquarian Society; and Mr. Julius H. Tuttle, librarian of the 
former, and Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, librarian of the lat- 
ter, have always met me with most kindly helpfulness. 

I have, in addition, spent months in the New York Pub- 
lic Library and have enjoyed the consistent courtesy of its 
officials; and I have been the recipient of many favors from 
the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, from 
the Boston Public Library, and from Mr. William C. Lane, 
librarian of Harvard College. 

Finally, I acknowledge my indebtedness to Lord Dart- 
mouth, great-great-grandson of the Lord Dartmouth of this 
biography, for generously free access to the famous Dart- 
mouth Manuscripts; and to Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes for 
having placed at my service the manuscript of her forthcom- 
ing Bibliography of Early New England Diaries. 

For the convenience of students and in support of state- 
ments, I have given copious references, except that I have 
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omitted all references to executive and legislative journals. 
Every statement made of the proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts General Court, the Provincial Congresses, the Conti- 
nental Congress, and the United States Congress has — 
unless otherwise especially noted — been taken from the 
official journals, and, being dated, can be found almost as 
easily without, as with, page numbers. To have given refer- 
ences for all such statements would have greatly increased the 
number of foot-notes, and would have been of only trifling 
assistance to students. 

Charles Martyn. 
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CHAPTER I 

Tlie Birth of Ammas Ward. He Boyhood 

MASSACHUSETTS was !n the throes of a religious 
awakening when on Sunday, November 26,* 1727, in 
the new settlement of Shrewsbury, a boy was born "unto 
Nahum Ward and Martha, his wife." They christened him 
"Artemas," having drawn the name from the Bible in the old 
New England way. This book is his biography. 

In 1727 we are still but a little way beyond our first century 
in North America. 

The English colonies have waxed strong despite their 
losses and tribulations in conflict with nature, the French, and 
the Indians; despite their struggles with fiscal problems; de- 
spite the mixed blessings of the imperial control of the seven- 
teenth (and eighteenth) centuries. Their farms and planta- 
tions are productive, their ships and boats are many, and their 
commerce has steadily grown. 

Their dominion comprises, however, a mere ribbon of ter- 
ritory along the Atlantic seaboard. And if one add to it the 
French settlements and outposts to the north and west, and 
the Spanish efforts to the south and southwest, the total thus 
attained of all the works of European hands and brains on 
the North American continent is still utterly overshadowed 
by the immensity of the unconquered spaces — the millions of 
miles of wild land peopled by savages. The French and 
English bloodily disputed the ownership of a continent 
upon whose surface all their forces were but as toy soldiers 
on a prairie. 

'Sittaatarf Ttnn Mttting R*t»rdi, I, joo. Not November 3^, u loienllr itatcd. 
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This was less than two hundred years ago— yet there are 
today within the United States a number of cities which have 
each a greater population than the total, then, of all the white 
people in North America. 

The house in which Artemas Ward was born, and in which 
he grew to manhood, stood back from the Connecticut Road 
— later known as the Great Country Road (frequently ab- 
breviated to the Great Road or the Country Road), the Post 
Road, the County Road, and (now) the State Road — nearly 
opposite the present Artemas Ward House. It was a square 
frame structure, with a big stone chimney and home-hewn 
oaken timbers.' 

His father — known generally at that time as "Lieutenant 
Ward" from his militia rank — ^was a man of importance 
in the little group of farmers which constituted the Shrews- 
bury community. He had been one of the founders of the 
township — as, early in the history of New England, Ah grand- 
father, William Ward, a Puritan exodist, had shared in the 
founding of Sudbury and Marlboro. He was Shrewsbury's 
first moderator and its first selectman, and, as years went by, 
he filled every other town office — sometimes several of them 
simultaneously. On the incorporation of Worcester County, 
he became a justice of the peace and was admitted to the bar. 
Later, he was commissioned as a colonel in the colony service 
and a judge of the Court of Common Pleas. As a youth he 
had followed the sea, and as a young man in his early twen- 
ties he had been master of a merchantman in the West Indian 
service. 

Lieutenant Ward's wife, Martha, was a daughter of Cap- 
tain Daniel How and Elizabeth Kerley. She was his first 
cousin, once removed: a great-granddaughter of William 
Ward, the exodist, through his daughter Hannah, and a 
granddaughter of Abraham How, another of the early "pro- 
prietors" of Marlboro. 
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The child life of little Artcmas was that of the average 
eighteenth-century Massachusetts country boy in a family of 
comfortable circumstances. He was one of six children: four 
of them older, one of them younger. He attended school dur- 
ing the short periods that "school kept" in Shrewsbury, and 
supplemented this instruction by home studies under the 
supervision of the minister, the Reverend Job Gushing ; he did 
his share of the farm chores; he got into a moderate amount 
of boyish mischief. He rode to the neighboring towns on his 
father's errands : with greatest frequency to the little county- 
town, Worcester. As his penmanship acquired neatness and 
steadiness, he helped his father in the filling out of writs and 
other legal papers-pan apprenticeship to the judicial career 
which later so well became him. And on the Sabbath he sat 
and stood through the long sermons and long prayers which 
consumed the greater part of the day. 

Nor, for their influence on an imaginative young mind, let 
us forget the evenings of the New England winters as the fam- 
ily sat within the glow of the big log fire, and Lieutenant Ward 
(or Colonel Ward, as his father became while Artemas was 
still 3 small boy) told of the dangers and adventures and 
hardships encountered and overcome during the first century 
of the history of Massachusetts: dwelling much on the early 
Puritan days, and what had been lost, and what had been 
saved, of their works and faith; and recounting tales of the 
French and Indian wars which had blazed and devastated. 

He told of his grandfather's house in Marlboro, garri- 
soned as a fort in King Philip's War; and of his uncle, 
Eleazer, who in the same conflict was killed by Indians on the 
highway between Marlboro and Sudbury. Of the township 
of Worcester, only five miles away, twice abandoned because 
of the redskin danger: Lieutenant Ward was twenty-nine 
years of age when it was finally resettled in 1713, and for yet 
another dozen years It was intermittently in peril of being 
again blotted out. Of the slaying or capture of his brother 
Elisha by Indians, and how his mother never gave up hope of 
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Elisha's return: when she died, eleven years later, her will 
contained a remembrance for him if he "shall ever come 
again." Of other relatives and many friends who had lost 
their lives in frontier skirmishes or along the Indian trail. 

Thus the boy grew up, the history of an eventful century 
strong in his cars and mind, and blending therein with the 
lore of township and provincial politics universally and per- 
petually discussed by those around him. 

As he passed into his teens the development of his charac- 
ter set him somewhat apart from his brothers, and suggested 
and justified his father's decision to send him to Harvard 
College. So to the Reverend Cashing was assigned the duty 
of preparing him for entrance. 

For home reading, he had the benefit of his father's library 
— twoscore books and several dozen pamphlets, chiefly on 
religious subjects and the law ; a very small library by modem 
standards, but much above the average of the time. 



CHAPTER II 

1744-1763: Age 16-35 

Enters HarvsTii College 1744. Is graduated, A.B., 1748. Goes te 
Groton to "teach schooL" Returns to Shrewsbury and opens a 
general store. Marries Sarah Trowbridge. Elected to various 
township offices. Commissioned as Justice of the Peace. A.M., 
1751. Captain and Major in the county militia. Elected R^re- 
sentative ^r Shrewsbury, and repeatedly reelected. Marches on 
the alarm after the capture of Fort William Henry by the French. 
Major in a r^ment raised for the Ticonderoga campaign. Pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel. The Battle of Ticonderoga. Cota- 
mis^oned as Colonel. Appointed Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Worcester County. Moves his family into the "Old 
Part" of the present Artemas Ward House. 

THE full chronicle of the life of Artemas Ward com- 
mences with his admission to Harvard College in 1744. 
He was then sixteen years old. Prior to that time, testimony 
is scant; after it, his footsteps may be clearly followed. 

The tutor for Ward's class was Thomas Marsh, a gradu- 
ate of 1731. From 1737 to 1741 he had been college libra- 
rian and in 1755 he became a Fellow of the Corporation. 

Marsh, as was then the custom at Harvard, took his class 
through the entire course from freshman to senior, except- 
ing divinity, Hebrew, higher mathematics, astronomy, and 
natural philosophy. It was not until 1767 that the four 
tutors began to divide the subjects instead of the pupils they 
taught. 

Much time was spent on theology and the classics, and 
Hebrew was an important item of the curriculum. 

The Professor of Divinity was the Reverend Edward 
Wigglesworth, of the class of 1710 and S.T.D. Edinburgh 
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University, 1730. Higher mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy were taught by Professor John Winthrop, 
1732, a man of broad acquirements who became an 
authority on astronomy and seismology. Hebrew classes 
were conducted by Judah Monis, a converted Jew of Italian 
birth who served as a Harvard instructor for nearly forty 
years. 

In Ward's day the number of students at Harvard aver- 
aged about a hundred, against the several thousands of 
recent years. 

Customs differed also — the breakfast served at Commons 
then consisted of bread and a "cue of beer"l Equally dis- 
tinctive was the "placing" of students by the social rank of 
their families^ — a custom closely related to the New England 
practice of "dignifying" the meeting-house. The stations 
thus assigned held good everywhere within college jurisdic- 
tion: in chapel, at recitations, at Commons, etc. Of the 
twenty-nine freshmen of 1744, Ward was "placed" as sev- 
enth. 

Ward's record at college is very clean. During his term a 
number of the students were brought before the faculty on 
various charges, — for not returning on time at the close of 
vacations, for drinking liquors, for being absent from Com- 
mons without leave, and for disorderly conduct of various 
degrees, — but Ward's name never appears among the delin- 
quents. 

In 1747 (November 21), a senior sophister, he is second 
on the list of twenty-two students who volunteered to assist 
the president of the college in a crusade against "swearing 
and cursing." 

Profanity was a common failing of the times. In later 
years, as justice of the peace. Ward individually supple- 
mented this students' crusade by tines freely and frequently 
laid upon offenders 1 

Those twenty-two student volunteers held no conception of 
profanity as merely "disorderly speech" or "vulgarity." For 
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them, it held its original significance in the fullest force: tt 
was a sinful taking in vain of "the great and holy name of 
God"; a breach of one of the Commandments on which their 
forefathers had founded the laws of a new country; a crime 
against their supreme Sovereign, the dread Ruler of the uni- 
verse. The Puritan religion had lost its earlier harsh inhu- 
manity and had dropped much of its bigotry, but it remained 
a very virile creed, not at all given to euphemistic glossing. 

Ward was between twenty and twenty-one years of age 
when he was graduated on July 6, 1748. A great occasion 
for him and his classmates when they marched, two abreast, 
to the meeting-house to receive their Bachelor degrees.* And 
the litde town of Cambridge echoed the thought, for it over- 
flowed with dignitaries and lesser visitors from far and near, 
Commencement Day being then the chief of Massachusetts 
holidays. 

Four of Ward's classmates were to achieve political promi- 
nence in the province. Two of them took their stand on the 
patriot side when the break came ; two of them adhered to the 
tory, or prerogative, party. 

After graduation Ward went to Groton, Mass., to "teach 
school." 

He boarded with the Groton minister, the Reverend Caleb 
Trowbridge, well known in his own right and with a wife who 
represented a line of famous Massachusetts theologians: she 
was a daughter of the Reverend Nehemiah Walter, a grand- 
daughter of the Reverend Increase Mather, and a great- 
granddaughter of the Reverend John Cotton. 

■BeciaK m ninwi m ittadied to the tbaa by the cudiditn for t)ic Bichelor'* 
degree, it U impoiiible to dctcnuinc whidi wai Wird'i, but in i^ji when be caroe up 
for lui Miiter'i icgm he wti Affirmit Retpondou dd the Qaatiti; "An emidentti 
conititiiit IdcDlilitem pcrtoaalem." 

The defenie of thnet bT A.B. cindidtta, and of the poiltiooi uiamed an quaettiona^ 
bf A.M. mididitet, bad deKended u a cuitom liom previout KcnentiDDt. Etch ondi- 
ditc wit luppoaed to be reid^ to aphold bit prapoiitiaa or •(lodpoinl, but in the onine 
of time it bad cook tboat (bat in in«t caiet the Itiling wat both the begiooiog aod the 
end of the (abject: be wai ■□ eiceptiooal candidate who ipoke at the GommenceoKOt cier- 
diei. Ward wa> one of Ihe eiceptioni in 1751 — he wai one of the three candidalet {or 
the Maiter't degree who actuallj defended their itindpointi. The other two were Perea 
Manh and Thomai Saaden. 
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The Trowbridge house, a square two-story building, then 
stood on the site of the present High School. 

Young Ward's room was on the second floor rear, over- 
looking the meadow which stretched away from the base of 
the high ground of the house location. Within easy range 
was a pond which attracted wild ducks on their migrations. 
The tradition is that the young school-teacher — at a future 
year to be the first commander-in-chief of the American Revo- 
lution — used to amuse himself by "potting" ducks from his | 
chamber window. 

Not all of his spare moments were, however, devoted to 
duck shooting, or otherwise spent in the privacy of his own 
room. Some were given to courtship, for it was not long be- 
fore he found himself attracted to the minister's oldest daugh- 
ter, Sarah, a young woman of twenty-five years, three years 
his senior. 

There remains no description of Sarah Trowbridge as a 
girl, but as remembered in later life she was a "calm, self- 
possessed woman." Family tradition has it that she "in- 
herited some of the firm characteristics of her Mather ances- ~ 
tors." Her strength of mind was probably pleasing to 
Artemas Ward, for there was nothing light or frivolous in 
his composition I '■ 

With matrimony in prospect Ward resigned his position as 
schoolmaster and returned to Shrewsbury early in 1750 to 
establish himself in the house known to tradition both as the 
Yellow House and the (first) Sumner House, standing 
westerly of the meeting-house and facing toward the Great 
Country Road. 

The boundaries of the property, of inverted-L shape, 
enclosed about thirty-four acres of farm-land, fronting about 
five hundred feet on the road.^ 

* The Yellow Honte and finn were parchucd b; hii (mther. Colonel Nalinm Ward, ^. 

In three lad on April 4 lod J, 175a: the hooM, two icret of land, ind ■ bam on the 
adjaininK "meetinK-bouie lind." ittsn Mom Hutiagi; about nine acrei to tbe weit and 
north of the Halting) plot, from An Bowker; and twcntj-three acret adinniog the ^, 
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The house had a rear lean-to which had been used as a 
shoemaker's shop, and in this, on April 21, Ward opened a 
small general store. His stock ranged from dry-goods to 
rum. 

Rum, be it remembered, was then an article of thoroughly 
good standing in New England, and a part of every man's 
diet, whether preacher or layman; as essential at church-rais- 
ings and ordinations as on strictly secular occasions. "Tem- 
perance societies'* did not come into being for another half 
century, and total abstinence and prohibition were still longer 
delayed. 

Most of his accoimts were with men of Shrewsbury; a few 
were with residents of neighboring towns. 

Some of his customers paid in cash. Others by merchan- 
dise — homespun cloth, "cyder," fish, etc.; or in labor — "mak- 
ing a saw, staples, etc.," "making a pair of [leather] 
breeches," "dressing one deer skin," carting, etc. 

His marriage quickly succeeded the opening of his store. 
It was solemnized on July 31 at the Trowbridge home in 
Groton. 

The following spring (March 4, 1751) the Shrewsbury 
farmers made him tax assessor — the first of his many civic 
appointments, and an o£Sce to which he was reelected a 
score of times. 

Three months later (June 22), though only twenty-three 
years old, he entered upon his long service as justice of the 
peace — an oiEcial of dignity and importance in that genera- 
tion. It was undoubtedly with much pride that he received 
his commission issued "By order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
with the Advice and Consent of the Council": an imposing 
document with its round red seal, its conventional "greeting" 
by "George the Second, By the Grace of God, of Great 

Bowker plot od the Dartli, fmn Mua HiiCingi. The houu itood * little to tbe wot of 
the Diiginil itnictnK of the preieDt SDmuer Haute, ind DUrer the nti. 

Three jan later {Ttbimr/ 15, 17J3]. CoioDel Ward tnnifemj the pnpeitj u 
■ lift ta ArtCDUt Wtrd ("ia eoniideration of the love, good will ud iSectioo whkA 
I have ud do beii towinb mr well beloved Hn Artemu Ward"). 
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Britain, France, and Ireland, KING, Defender of the Faith, 
etc.," and its signature by Spencer Phips, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-chief of the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay. 

The next year (1752) the town clerk's duties were added 
to his responsibilities, and he was also voted into the full 
dignity of a selectman : his first of twenty terms as such. 

These township offices developed and shaped Ward's 
character and career. 

Of special influence was the experience gained as one of 
the selectmen, — the executive officers of the township, — -for he 
thus encountered the many-sided problems of human govern- 
ment. 

Improving this experience was that as justice of the peace : 
both locally and in General Sessions at Worcester. The sit- 
ting-room of the Yellow House was his home court, and in it 
he married many couples, tried a large class of minor offend- 
ers, and balanced the scales of justice between disputant 
neighbors. 

By province laws a justice of the peace had wide discre- 
tion in many cases — up to the point of sentencing a culprit 
to be whipped or to be put in the stocks. Drunkards, pro- 
faners of the Sabbath, and peace breakers were among those 
who could thus be punished. 

A "profaner of the Sabbath" included any rash or self- 
indulgent person who essayed to travel on Sunday except on 
a very real and easily demonstrable emergency. And this 
law was strictly enforced in Shrewsbury — as, generally, in the 
other country districts of Massachusetts. Nor did Ward 
ever relax his early sabbatical vigilance : we find him, a gen- 
eration later, a man of sixty-one years, a general and a chief 
justice, standing in the Shrewsbury highway to halt infractors 
of the Sunday law. 

That these functions as selectman, justice of the peace, 
etc., were performed upon a small stage, gave them addi- 
tional educative value, for the audience sat very close to 
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the actors and was prompt to note and quick to protest any 
false step or sentiment. 

Local opinion was very strong. It was indeed more than 
that — it was almost omnipotent in local affairs, for the town- 
meeting appointed all town officials and had the making or 
approval of all local laws and orders, subject only to the 
authority of the General Court;" and in town-meeting every 
inhabitant had an equal voice and spoke his mind — proposing, 
arguing, and disputing as his interests and sentiments moved 
him. 

Ward's repeated reelection as selectman and the con- 
tinuous acquiescence of the townspeople in his tenure as jus- 
tice of the peace, testify both to his willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility and to his intelligent grasp of human relations: 
to a knowledge of, and respect for, local needs, sentiments, 
and traditions; and to a reputation for even-handed justice. 

The cumulative responsibilities undertaken also testify to 
the industry which distinguished him. The combination of 
duties, clerical and otherwise, as selectman, town clerk, and 
assessor, added to those of justice of the peace, with the 
incidental drawing up of documents, letters, etc., which ac- 
crued from that office — all imposed upon the conduct of his 
store — must have made him the busiest young man in Shrews- 
bury 1 

On May 7, 1754, his father died, closing a much respected 
and enterprising life at the age of sixty-nine. His will, after 
carefully providing for his widow, divided his estate among 
his four surviving children and his two grandchildren by his 
eldest son Nahum, who had died in 1738. 

Artemas and his brother Elisha were named as executors 
and residuary legatees. 

On January 28 of the following year (i75'5), Ward was 
commissioned major of the Third Regiment of Militia in 

* "Gcneril Cmtt" wu the cuitomtrj ibbreviition of "Great lod Geoeril Court"— the 
title of the MaMtchoMtti tCfiiUtuie under both the linl *ad KOmd chirten. With the 
■doption of the ilate cotHtitulion. the abbreviktidD became the title. 
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the counties of Middlesex and Worcester, and captain of 
the First Company in the town of Shrewsbury. 

Two years later (May 16, 1757) he was elected for the 
first of many terms as the township's representative in the 
General Court, and nine days thereafter he was in the capital 
for the short spring session. 

The Boston to which he came as a provincial legislator, 
had led the continent for more than a century. It was only a 
little town of about 16,000 inhabitants, but it hummed with 
trade, and shipping, and shipbuilding. Its social life, too, 
was varied and attractive, and it treasured no. small amount 
of luxury in the homes of its many well-to-do citizens. It was 
capable of a substantial brilliancy in display and entertain- 
ment, and on gala dates, such as the anniversary of the 
King's birthday, and Accession and Coronation days, it minia- 
tured London with excellent effect. 

It was at this time even more than ordinarily full of life 
and bustle, its normal industry enhanced by the activities of 
war. The Seven Years' conflict was flaming across the 
civilized world and, crossing the Atlantic, had locked France 
and England in the final struggle for supremacy in North 
America. 

The Representatives* Chamber in which Ward took his seat 
under the carved wooden codfish, was on the second floor of 
the Old State House — the same building which stands today 
at the head of State Street, though then known as the Court 
House, or, locally, as the Town House. 

Ward's assignments during his initial term were confined 
to committees to consider soldiers' petitions. 

In the following August came his first call to arms in the 
excitement which swept Massachusetts on news of the fall of 
Fort William Henry to the French and their Indian allies — 
the story made lurid by the Indian atrocities which stained 
the French victory. 

There was widespread fear that Montcalm would follow 
up his success : first with an assault on Fort Edward and then 
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a general eastward invasion. Thousands of mllidamcn 
grasped their firelocks and marched west and north toward 
the fort to meet the enemy. Among them were Major Ward 
and his companies. 

Montcahn, however, displayed no intent to attack, and 
General Webb, commander at Fort Edward, dispatched 
orders halting all militiamen on their way toward it. So 
Ward marched his men back to their homes after a very 
brief absence. ,^d Montcalm, satisfied with his capture of 
all the supplies at Fort William Henry and his total de- 
struction of the post, retired to Montreal, releasing his 
Canadians for the harvest. 

Ward had thus missed the summer meeting of the legis- 
lature, but he was prompdy on hand for the opening of its 
third session on November 23, and during the two months 
following he was again on committees to consider soldiers' 
petitions, and on others respecting army supply claims and 
subsistence payments, and town and guardianship detail. 

He returned to Shrewsbury on January 26, 1758, and 
shordy after was enlisting men for a regiment to be com- 
manded by Colonel William Williams in a new and for- 
midable expedition against the French forces and positions at 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point — designated by Fitt as part of 
his threefold plan for the destruction of French power in 
North America. The Ticonderoga-Crown Point army was 
to be headed by Abercromby, the King's commander-in-chief 
on the continent. 

Ward was commissioned as a major in Williams* regi- 
ment. 

He was in Boston again on March 3 for the opening of 
the last session of the 1757-1758 legislature. 

On the fourteenth he was named on a committee to exam- 
ine a militia act passed January 25, and "Report whether it 
may not be expedient to suspend the Operation of some 
Parts thereof for some Time, and to prepare the Draught of 
a Vote accordingly." The Abercromby campaign would 
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draw so many men away from farms and other callings that 
public opinion was opposed to the further interruption of es- 
sential labor by the general assembling of militia companies 
on "training-days" as required by the act. 

On March 20 the committee reported a bill which the 
governor refused to sign. After much effort, a substitute 
bill came out as Chapter 26, Acts of 1757-1758. 

Three days later, Ward was back in Shrewsbury to con- 
tinue his enlistments. 

The General Court had, on March 17, fixed the rate of 
pay for privates at £1 16s. a month. In addition it resolved 
that "each able bodied effective Man who shall voluntarily 
inlist . . . shall be intitled to Thirty Shillings and upon 
his passing Muster shall receive a good Blanket and Fifty 
Shillings more for furnishing himself with Cloaths." 

The Council had, next, on March 25 and 27, "advised and 
consented" that warrants be made out for the payment of 
bounties, but the men's receipts show that in his anxiety to 
fill his companies Ward advanced some of his recruits part of 
their bounty money without waiting for the warrants. 

Notice of the Council's action necessitated a return to 
Bost(m to draw the first £300 assigned to him. 

With town, legislative, and military duties thus crowding 
his hours, Ward had little time to devote to the less congenial 
vocation of storekeeping, and it is not surprising that his 
profitable merchandise business rapidly fell away during 1757 
and disappeared in May, 1758. Nor did he ever attempt to 
revive it. 

This new "general invasion of Canada" had been planned 
on a large scale, but the preliminary arrangements were 
faulty. Ward was one of nine officers who in April addressed 
Governor Pownall stating that they esteemed it "absolutely 
necessary" to receive a proper equipment of "camp fur- 
niture" — ^particularly kettles and haversacks; to increase the 
pay offered to surgeons so that men of sufficient ability could 
be obtained; to have an armorer with at least one assistant 
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for each regiment, as "Upon the Strictest Inquiry we find the 
Provincial Troops may not depend upon the King's Armorers 
for the repair of their Arms" ; to obtain an increase in the 
pay offered to chaplains "in order to engage gentlemen of 
the best character" ; to have a courier to carry dispatches. It 
was also desired that particular care be exercised "that in- 
effective persons may not be suffered to go in the army." 

April saw Ward for a few days in Boston in his seat as 
z Representative, but by the end of the month he was back in 
Shrewsbury to make the final arrangements for his com- 
panies.* 

On May 1 Colonel Williams dispatched orders' to "The 
Honble John Wheelwright," Boston, for supplies for his 
regiment. It included one to deliver 

"60 Arms 

22S Blankets 

22S Haversacks To Majr Artemas Ward's Man that 

228 Flasks comes with a Team. Shruesberry." 

42 kettles 

42 axes 

On May 6 Governor Pownall ordered Colonel Williams to 
collect his men without delay and to get everything in readi- 
ness for marching, giving regulations concerning the cartage 
of supplies and the subsistence of the men en route, etc. 

Ward was obliged to make three additional journeys to 
Boston to draw the balance of the £^^o 12s. bounty money 
for his men and £440 of "billiting" money — the latter an al- 
lowance of sixpence a day for each provincial soldier for sub- 
sistence until his arrival at Northampton, where he would be 
placed on the commissary of the "regulars." 

Ward's very moderate expense account for seven round 

*Oo Afirn al it W(i DrdcTCd in tlw Hobk "that dpi. Barrett be «f tlie committee 
appoiatcd the 15th af Decembei l»t on the Fctition of JonithiD Stone, aod othen. 10 
the Room af Major Ward, who it euEiged in the intended Eipedidoa a|aioit Canada." 

*VdUtmt Pafiri, 171, Berbhire Atheoaeom, Fittifield, Mao. 
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trips to Boston on this business (induding diree trips for the 
vacatif^ of the bonds fpven) was only £8. 

Then quickly followed orders to march his four c<Hnpanies 
to Worcester and thence to Northampton to join the balance 
of the regiiment. 

The military machinery bad been cumbrous in getting 
started and the army equipment was still deficient,* but the 
expedition was at last officially under way. 

Abercromby had under him the largest army of white 
men ever to that date gathered in a single command on 
American soil: a total of more than 15,000 — 9024 provin- 
cials and 6367 regulars. Among its officers were several who 
were to be closely associated with Ward in later years: 
Charles Lee, four years his junior, captain of a company of 
His Majesty's Grenadiers of the 44th Regiment; and Brig- 
adier-General Timothy Ruggles, Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Whitcomb, Major Israel Putnam, and Captain John Staric 
of the provincial forces. 

Hope and confidence ran high. Success seemed certain. 
Newspapers contained rosy reports of what was going to 
happen at "Ti." 

Those who knew him, held Abercromby in slight respect, 
but that mattered little, for next in command was Lord 
George Howe, beloved and respected by both regulars and 
provincials — a man of high military ability and great personal 
charm, blessed with a true understanding of both the value 
and the peculiarities of the colonial troops; a man whose 
adaptability was such that he not only eagerly absorbed what 
provincial leaders could teach him, but, in return, after thus 
learning from them, could devise and impart methods in for- 
est and back-country travel which Improved on his instructors. 
There is no danger of over-statement in paying tribute to 

'There wu ■ "Brat Atfuiaxf id the number of Amu bdonging to the Prminct.'* It 
wu hoped to complete the equipineit of the rcBimcnti oat of anni "ordered over b^ the 
Crows." Ttt litter had. however, tiot irriTcd up to liwj 19 IhoDgh tbejr were "everr 
Aiy cipfcted from Great Britlip." — GoTemor Fownall to Colooel Willitsw, M»j 19, 
1758, IFiUtami Paftn, iSi, Bcrkihire Atbcnieimi, PittiGeld, MiH. 
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Lord Howe. Contemporary evidence is irresistible. Wolfe 
called him "the noblest Englishman that has appeared in my 
time, and the best soldier in the British army." Pitt spoke of 
him as "a character of ancient times; a complete model of 
military virtue." And in Westminster Abbey stands the 
monument which Massachusetts Bay erected to his memory. 

Major Ward set out with his companies on the morning 
of May 30 and had made the twenty miles to Brookfield be- 
fore sunset. 

His transcript of his djary of the expedition has been pre- 
served.' It throws no new light on the campaign, but it con- 
tains much interesting detail. 

It records June 17 and 18, after the arrival at Fort 
Edward, the building of a breastwork by his men "on ye west 
end of ye encampment." 

On the day following, the visit of Abercromby and his 
aides-de-camp is noted, and that the general "was pleased 
with Colo. Williams encampment." 

We find a similar entry on June 22 : "Ruggles & Williams's 
Regiment mustered by Brigdr. Genl. Gage who did Colo. 
Williams ye Honor to say was his Regt. in uniform it wo'd 
be one of the finest he ever saw-"* 

June 28, Williams' regiment reached the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake George and encamped there. 

July 2, boats were assigned to the provincial troops to be 
loaded by them with "flour, pork, etc.," for the voyage down 
Lake George toward Ticonderoga. 

July 3, succeeding a parade of all the regiments for a 
general review, Ward was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. 

The next day all "ye heavy baggage" was put on board, 
and the following morning the whole army embarked. 

* Owned (191') ^y Floreocc Ward, ShrcwtbDrr, M«t. 

* Picfcniiii, JUtnitalm ami tftlh, II. 93, Hyi thit the pravicidili were "ndifarmed va 
blBC." but Ward'i diirr it evidence (hit unifarming did not nach to all the MauachsMtt* 
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"The arrangements were perfect. Each corps marched 
without confusion to its appointed station on the beach, and 
the sun was scarcely above the ridge of French Mountain 
when all were afloat. A spectator watching them from the 
shore says that when the fleet was three miles on its way, 
the surface of the lake at that distance was completely hid- 
den from sight. There were nine hundred bateaux, a hun- 
dred and thirty-five whaleboats, and a large number of heavy 
flatboats carrying the artillery. The whole advanced in three 
divisions, the regulars in the center, and the provincials on 
the flanks. Each corps had its flags and its music The day 
was fair and men and officers were in the highest spirits."* 

They rowed northward all that day; and then, as "the 
Genl gave out orders we sho'd push on,""* all the night fol- 
lowing also. 

The "second narrows" was reached at daybreak. A few 
hours later the entire army had debarked at the north end of 
the lake and commenced the march through the forest to lay 
siege to Ticonderoga. Montcalm still held there, though 
debating hourly whether to make a stand — and if so, on what 
line ; or whether to abandon the fort in the face of the formid- 
able army coming to its attack. 

The afternoon brought a calamitous victory to the Eng- 
lish — the death of Howe*^ in a blind skirmish with a French 
advance party in the dense thicket. 

The Frenchmen were routed — with many killed and taken 
prisoners, but the English army was thrown completely out 

•PaiknuD, AUmtaJm aU VW/r, II, 91. 

"Colooel Partridce to bk wife, JdIt 11. ■7S<. 'ifl ^<"!ibm F*ptTi. II, 77, 
Muudinwn* Hutoiiol Sccktj. 

"Tbc newt of the death of Lord Howe wai erEirwheie lueived « ■ alunity lod 
innued much ipprehoiiioa. "At to the Pngrai ud Effect of thoe Succeua, we mutt 
■(Upend onr Accounti 'tU farther Newi — the loiing Lord Howe ii pifing too dear far 
the idTantiia we have jet gaia'd for DOthing cto cofopeniite for to dear a SaoiGcc, 
bat the Total Rednctiao of Canada." — Bmirma Camtlte, Jnlr 17, 17JS, 

On hii loM, both provincial and ttgiiltr ofllcin blamed the diiaiten which followed. 
With bim, declared Thomai Mute, "the fool of General Abetetomby'i irniT mreed 
to eipire. Fmn the nnhappT momeDt the general w« deprived of hii advice, neither 
Older nor d»cipl!ae waa obierved, aod a itrtnge kind of uilatnatioo uDrped the place 
- " " ,ralm aaJ H'tlli, II, 9?. 
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of gear. "All in confusion," wrote Ward. Howe was dead, 
and Abercromby lost touch with his command. He collected 
"such parts of it" as were within his reach "and posted them 
under the trees, where they remained all night under arms."" 
The others, Williams' regiment among them, made their way 
out of the forest as best they could and "returned to ye place 
we landed at with 1 60 prisoners and incamped." " 

The next morning (July 7), still ignorant of the where- 
abouts of a large part of his force, Abercromby also re- 
turned to the landing place, there to find it awaiting him." 

His army reunited, the English commander-in-chief took 
up his plans anew. First to set out was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradstreet with a detachment of redcoats and provincials — 
Williams' regiment among them. They "marched and took 
possession of ye mills" — the sawmill at the Falls, an ad- 
vanced French post which Montcalm had held in strong force 
undl the preceding day. Thence, the Williams, Preble, and 
Doty regiments, and Partridge's battalion, went forward to 

" AbercrombT't Rnwrt to Williun Pitt, Seccctirj' of Stite, July ii. 17S8, Pablk 
Record Office, London, C. O. 5, VolBmc 50, page 353 (pige 159 id Bri[»h TruMcripti in 
LihrarjF of CongrcH). 

» IFarj; Dimry. 

"Pifbnin, M«-ic<dm Mi JF,Ift. II, 98. ,iy -the eflect of the lo» [of Howe] wai 
Kco It ODce. T%e trmj wii aeedleulr kept under mtdii ill night in the fartit, ud ia 
the moniinK wii oidered back to the luding plice wbence it cune." The lune itite- 
menti appear in the icaiiint) by BiDcnft and othen. The impreiiion thni conveyed ii 
inaocarale. The ctmditloat were coniiderably wone. Initeid of merely in inny "nccd- 
leaily kept imdet armt all night," it w*i. ■• noted above, a diijointed army largely out 
•f toudi with ita conunandet-in-chief. A number of ngimenti were "caiiiing" and 
Abercroniby'i aidea did not know where to look for them. 

Contemporary aceonnti (ell the ilory. Ward'a diary entry I have quoted above. 
See ilao: the diary of Lemuel Lyon, of Fitch'i CDnnecticDt itgimenE {Tit Mililaty 
Uarnali tf Tm Frivait StUitrt, 11), July 6 — "at Sondomi ... our men came 
back again to the Landing place and Lodged their"; Colonel Partridge'! letter, July 
tl (/imiJ 0'Hliami Papiri, II. 77, Ma(iachD*etta Hiatoricat Society) —"The Re^t. 
got ao diapened we were obliged to retire to opea ground to Form anew where we 
camped"; and the contiauation of Abercromby'a report— "The 7th, in the Morning, 
having yet no Intilligeace of the Troopa that were mining, (being icverat Rcgimenti,} 
not knowing which Way they had gone; Our Intelligeoce uncertain, Our Guidei ignorant, 
ft the Troop! with me greatly fatigued, by having been one whole Night on the Water, 
the followiag Day conitanlly on Foot, and the next Night under Arm*, added to their 
being in Want of Proviaion. having dropped what they had brooght with ibem, in Order 
to lighten themielvca, it waa thought moit Adviaeabte to return to the Laadiag Place, 
which we accordingly did, and upon Our Arrival there, about S that Morning, (oood the 
Remainder at the Army." 
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"within % mile of ye french" and there built a breastwork 
and encamped. 

Bradstreet also "rebuilt the bridges destroyed by the 
retiring enemy, and sent word to his commander that the 
way was open; on which Abercromby again put his army in 
motion [and] reached the Falls late in the afternoon."" 

Montcalm resolves to hold Ticonderoga despite the dan- 
gers of the position and his lesser numbers, and to make 
his stand upon the ridge immediately to the west of his 
stronghold. The decision reached, his Frenchmen ply their 
axes with furious energy, felling trees by scores, by hundreds, 
by thousands. 

The fort stood at the point of a tongue of land — a rocky 
plateau, with low ground on both sides — washed on the east 
by the head of Lake Champlain and on the west by the out- 
let of Lake George. Its new defenses so hurriedly being 
prepared stretch across the tongue from water to water. 
The ridge chosen for the main defense crowns the plateau 
at a distance of about half a mile from the fort, and upon 
it swiftly rises a mtghty log breastwork zigzagging along its 
entire length. In front of this is set a harrier of heavy boughs 
interwoven with sharp points bristling everywhere. Again 
in front, on the descending slope — as also on the low ground 
to the sides — lie the trees as they fall, crowding each other 
in a thicket of underbrush: acres of trunks presenting a 
myriad obstructions : a vast abattis — a position of a thousand 
man-traps, and every trap a target for the Frenchmen posted 
behind the zigzag breastwork. 

On the next day (July 8 ) Abercromby, misled by his own 
incompetence and an engineer's faulty report, ordered the 
taking of the position at the point of the bayonet. Any one 
of several other methods would have spelled the certain de- 
feat or capitulation of the French — ^with, probably, slight 
EngUsh losses. But Abercromby and his officers, possessed 

x PirkniiD. Manlcalm anJ fFal/i, II. 9!. 
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by the devils of unreasoned recklessness and gross ill-judg- 
ment, must hurl their men at the French breastwork in a 
frontal assault. Hurry, hurry — reinforcements are coming 
to Montcalm I No time to bring up the cannon I Charge 
with the bayonet I 

In the van, driving in the French outposts as the army 
moves forward through the forest, are Rogers' rangers, 
"Bradstreet's armed boatmen," and a detachment of regulars 
(Gage's Light Infantry). 

Next come several thousand provincials, halting just with- 
in the concealment of the trees and underbrush" and taking 
up positions at intervals, extending thus across the tongue 
from shore to shore — Williams* regiment to the right of the 
center. 

Then — the main body of the English regulars. Forming 
in "columns of attack" they pass between the provincial 
regiments, march briskly out of the obscurity of the forest, 
and push forward to the attack. 

"Across the rough ground, with its maze of fallen trees 
whose leaves hung withering in the July sun," the Englishmen 
"could see the top of the breastwork, but not the men behind 
it ; when, in an instant, all the line was obscured by a gush of 
smoke, a crash of exploding firearms tore the air, and grape- 
shot and musket-balls swept the whole space like a tempest; 
'a damnable fire,' says an officer who heard them screaming 
about his ears. The English had been ordered to carry the 
works with the bayonet; but their ranks were broken by the 
obstructions through which they struggled in vain to force 
their way, and they soon began to fire in turn. The storm 
raged in full fury for an hour. The assailants pushed dose 
to the breastwork; but there they were stopped by the bristling 
mass of sharpened branches, which they could not pass under 
the murderous cross-fires that swept them from front and 
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flank. At length they fell back, exclaiming that the woiks 
were impregnable."" 

Abercromby sent orders to attack again — and again they 
set themselves to the task. 

"The scene was frightful: masses of infuriated men who 
could not go forward and would not go back; straining for 
an enemy they could not reach, and firing on an enemy they 
could not see; caught in the entanglement of fallen trees; 
tripped by briers, stumbling over logs, tearing through 
boughs; shouting, yelling, cursing, and pelted alt the while 
with bullets that killed them by scores, stretched them on the 
ground, or hung them on jagged branches in strange attitudes 
of death."" 

The provincial troops poured from their concealment in 
the forest and crowded forward to the aid of the redcoats — 
but without avail, for the flank fires of musketry and grape 
beat down every approach. 

Several times the English attacked with the most desperate 
courage, but their officers had set them an impossible task. 
The last assault was made at about six o'clock: it was as 
fruitless as those which had preceded it. 

"From this time dll half-past seven a lingering fight was 
kept up by the rangers and other provincials, firing from the 
edge of the woods and from behind the stumps, bushes, and 
fallen trees in front of the lines. Its only objects were to 
cover their comrades, who were collecting and bringing off 
the wounded, and to protect the retreat of the regulars, who 
fell back in disorder to the Falls. As twilight came on the 
last combatant withdrew, and none were left but the dead. 
Abercromby had lost In killed, wounded, and missing nineteen 
hundred and forty-four officers and men."" 

The regulars had suffered the most severely — their dead 
and wounded reached a full fourth of their entire strength; 
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but the provincial casualties were also considerable, nearly 
equaling the total of the French losses. 

Captain Charles Lee was one of the many English officers 
wounded — a musket-ball passing through his body and break- 
ing two of his ribs. 

A start had been made to build breastworks to check the 
enemy if he should follow up his victory, but Ward's diary 
tells us that the work was soon abandoned and that the 
army "shamefully retreated." 

Williams' regiment fell back only a short distance, how- 
ever, halting and encamping, together with Partridge's bat- 
talion, at their "old Breastwork" between the French lines 
and the mill. 

The English were still strong in numbers and well able to 
hold their own even if Montcalm should receive his expected 
reinforcements, but Abercromby had been completely un- 
nerved by the losses he had sustained. His rashness "before 
the fight, was matched by his poltroonery after it."^ At 
about midnight Colonel Williams and Colonel Partridge acci- 
dentally discovered "to our great surprise" that the army was 
in full flight southward to its boats, and they perforce again 
set out to follow it.'^ 

The troops "arrived at ye battoos" in the morning and 
went on board — then south the length of Lake George, re- 
turning humbled, disgusted, and defeated to the encamp- 
ment which they had left a few days earlier full of confidence 
and national pride. 

The New England provincials thenceforth referred to 
Abercromby as "Mrs. Nabbycrombie" ("Nabby" being the 
familiar of Abigail). And Charles Lee's sharp tongue speaks 
of him as "our Booby in Chief." 

For another three months the southern extremity of Lake 
George served as the main basis of the army. A camp of ill- 
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fortune, its depleted ranks stricken by fever and dysentery. 
Sanitary conditions were bad, the food often unwholesome, 
and hospital supplies frequently ladting." On September 
24 Ward recorded, "This day according to ye returns given 
in, there are but 1657 R. F. [rank and file] of the Provincials 
fit for duty." 

There were, however, occasional bright spots in those 
dreary months. The camp drew great satisfaction from the 
victory of Rt^crs' detachment in a hot skirmish with Marin. 
Ward wrote, "ye truth is they gave ye Enemy a good drubing 
this timet" 

Again, on August 20, glorious news came to headquarters 
by a letter from Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson of "ye 
surrender of Cape Breton that it surrendered ye 26th of July 
last"; and, later, word of the capture and destruction of Fort 
Frontenac by Bradstreet and 3000 men, nearly all of them 
provincials of the Ticonderoga army. 

Yet more weeks passed, then "Amherst, with five regi- 
ments, from Louisbourg, came ... to join Abercromby at 
Lake George, and the two commanders discussed the ques- 
tion of again attacking Xiconderoga. Both thought the sea- 
son too late. A fortnight after, a deserter brought news that 
Montcalm was breaking up his camp."" 

Abercromby followed his example. The regulars were 
withdrawn and the specially raised provindal regiments were 
marched homeward and disbanded: Williams' regiment, to- 
gether with Preble's and Nichols', setting out on October 24. 

The campaign had ended, and during the following winter 
"only a few scouting parties kept alive the embers of war on 
the waters and mountains of Lake George." 

On his return, Ward made a brief stay in Shrewsbury and 
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then proceeded to Boston for the discharge of his bounty and 
billeting-money bonds. 

This concluded a campaign of such dangers and difficulties 
as test not only a man's physjcal courage, but also his moral 
fortitude in the face of disease and disorder, and his patience 
and constancy when suffering from delays bred both by ill 
circumstances and by the incompetence of military and civilian 
superiors. 

Quick recognition of the excellence of Ward's record dur- 
ing Chat trying year is seen in another upward step in military 
title. In the iield he had earned promotion from major to 
lieutenant-colonel. Within two months of his return he 
was commissioned as colonel — his command being the Third 
Middlesex and Worcester County Regiment, in which he had 
formerly served as captain and major. 

The Ticondcroga expedition had proved Httle short of an 
utter failure, but England's honor had been retrieved by 
Amherst and Wolfe at Louisburg; and 1759 — the year in 
which both Montcalm and Wolfe gave their lives for their 
countries — tendered rich promise that thereafter England 
was to be overlord in North America. 

These successes must be permanently secured. And 1760 
again saw preparation for the "complete reduction of Canada." 

The Ticondcroga campaign had seriously impaired Ward's 
health, and during 1759 he had made no effort to return to 
service in the field; but he was ready for the call* in 1760, 
was commissioned colonel of a provincial expeditionary regi- 
ment, and was active in enlisting men to Hll Its ranks. 

His constitution had, however, been more seriously un- 
dermined than he had supposed, and he was compelled to re- 
linquish the expeditionary command and to content himself 
with that of his standing militia regiment and the inspection 
of expeditionary enlistments in the post of Commissary of 
Musters. He indeed never regained robust health, and cal- 
culus, his arch-enemy henceforth, plagued him intermittently 
all his life. 
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In civil a&airs he steadily gained stature both in county and 
township. In the latter he had become the accepted leader 
of the community. 

To his township offices were added those of town mod- 
erator (in 1761, and somewhat later for a series of terms) ; 
church moderator, in 1760, 1761, and 1762, following the 
death of the Reverend Job Gushing, his old tutor, and until 
arrangements were completed for the settlement of the Rev- 
erend Joseph Sumner; and treasurer — commendng with 
1760, and thereafter every year except one until the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

As Representative he was reelected without intermission, 
save only the year of the Ticonderoga campaign and 1762 
(when no Representative was sent from Shrewsbury), until 
he entered the Council. 

And he was on January 21, 1762, appointed a judge of the 
Worcester County Court of Common Pleas;** and commis- 
sioned as a justice of the peace "of the quorum." 

In the House, Ward was known to his colleagues as an in- 
defatigable worker, and we find him, both at this period and 
in succeeding years, shouldering a great deal of committee 
work: considering all manner of applications and petitions; 
preparing currency and tax bills, etc. He also served by 
House authority as trustee for the Hassanamisco Indians. 

It was in 1763 (January 12), the year following his ap- 
pointment as judge of the Court of Common Pleas, that 
Colonel Ward purchased from his brother Elisha the house 
opposite the old Nahum Ward home which their father had 
erected early in the history of Shrewsbury. The sale included 
seventy acres of land fronting on the Great Country 
Road." 

Into this house, a frame structure of seven rooms (the 
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"Old Part" of the present Artemas Ward House), he soon 
after moved his family (already a typical old-time Massa- 
chusetts family of six children), and under its roof he held 
court and dispensed law and order for more than a score of 
years. 



CHAPTER III 

February, Ijdj-May, 1^74: Age 35-46 

Massadiusctts after 1763. The Stamp Act dispute arouses Colonel 
Ward. Governor Bernard cancels his commission. On manjr 
conunittccs of political protest. Elected to the Council in a contest 
with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson. Rejected by Governor 
Bernard. One of the "Glorious Ninety-Two." Again elected to 
the Council and again vetoed. A third time elected— and at last 
grudgingly admitted to the Board. General Charles Lee arrives 
in New York. The "Tea Party" of 1773 and the Boston Port 
Act. 

WITH the signing of the Treaty of Paris, on February 
10, 1763, we enter a new era. English arms have 
driven the French flag from the North American continent. 
They have triumphed also in Asia. England has won the 
supremacy of the seas and has become the greatest of colonial 
powers. 

The English colonies in North America have increased 
from the scant half million whites of Artemas Ward's birth- 
date, thirty-live years before, to a total of one and a half 
million. And many thoughtful minds contemplatively regard 
the vast undeveloped Indian-peopled regions which the for- 
tune of war has passed from French to English dominion. 

The crushing of French sovereignty quickened the hun- 
dred converging causes which formed the river that within 
a few short years swept all before it in its course to the wide 
seas of American independence. 

The outcome might have been long delayed if it had been 
possible to make the men directing England's policy com- 
prehend that her North American colonies held in full the 
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English tradition that the right of self-taxation is the funda- 
mental of liberty. 

In 1765 came the historic Stamp Act — both the levying 
and the expenditure to be under the control of the English 
Partiament. Every student is familiar with the storm that 
it raised during its short and impotent life. 

The whole subject of overseas authority was suddenly and 
violently illuminated. Here was a clear, clean issue, un- 
complicated by the generations of mercantile compromises 
and evasions which befogged the operation of the Naviga- 
tion and Trade acts. Here was an act, in no way related 
to the regulation of the commerce of the empire, designed to 
collect a tax specifically for revenue. The revenue was to be 
employed to assist in defraying "the necessary expenses of 
defending, protecting, and securing" the colonies; but this 
provision did not soften the American attitude toward the 
two questions: Had Parliament the right to levy the tax? 
Shall it be paid ? The answer to both questions was an em- 
phatic negative. 

In Massachusetts, the Stamp Act aroused thousands who 
had taken only a fitful interest in the Sugar and Molasses 
disputes, and had not been enduringly stirred even by the 
"Writs of Assistance." It blew to a white heat the flame relit 
in the brilliant erratic mind of James Otis,^ at this date still 
bearing the title of the "great incendiary" of the patriot 
party. It initiated the political activity of several men who 
figured prominently in the struggle for independence. 

Artemas Ward was among those inspired. He had been 
little, affected by the disturbances bred by the Navigation and 
Trade acts, and had taken no part in either provincial or 
local quarrels with holders or supporters of the preroga-, 
tive — ^but the Stamp Act struck fire in him; his activity in 
patriot circles commences with its date. 
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This new strong sentiment rapidly widened the breach 
separating the two parties which in their later development 
are best recognized by modern students under the titles of 
"loyalist" and "Patriot." 

In Boston, the loyalists formed a superstructure of wealth 
and large social importance, centering chiefly around the An- 
glican church. Within their lines were the governor and hts 
friends and appointees, the higher justices and numerous 
lawyers, and a fair proportion of the merchants of the town, 
together with a coterie whose concerns were not materially 
affected by either party but who gravitated to the loyalist 
side by the weight of inherited reverence for English institu- 
tions — or at the less admirable behest of social ambitions and 
aspirations. 

Less socially brilliant, but very formidable, was the patriot 
party. It included many merchants and professional men, 
most of the clergy excepting those of the Anglican church, 
and almost the entire body of mechanics. The strongest 
figure in its councils was Samuel Adams — "master of the town- 
meeting" and ever ready of tongue and pen. 

The Boston of Samuel Adams and his clan constituted 
the head and mouth of the radical patriots, but their weight 
and strength lay in the country townships. It was fear of 
the manhood of the country townships which held the loyal- 
ist officials and partisans in check during the years of wrang- 
ling which preceded the outbreak of the Revolution. With- 
out the menace of the rallying of thousands of armed 
farmers, the Boston patriot leaders would have enjoyed 
short shrift. This menace outweighed even the guns of the 
English navy and the bayonets of the regulars. 

Unanimity was, nevertheless, rare even in the country dis- 
tricts. Nearly every, township held its exceptions. 

The General Court opened its fall session on September 
25 — just thirty days after the sacking of the mansion of 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson by a Stamp Act mob. Dur- 
ing its very brief duration, Samuel Adams entered it as a 
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newly enrolled Representative — ^his first direct participation 
in the government of the province. 

Governor Bernard addressed the delegates on the riots 
and the necessity of submission to the provisions of the 
Stamp Act. He painted in strong sentences the dangers of 
refusal to abide by them — the loss of trade by the cessation 
of navigation, and a general state of outlawry; and argued 
for the compensation of those who had suffered in the riots. 

Colonel Ward's stand against imperial taxation had been 
quickly recognized, and on the following day he was added to 
the committee which was preparing an answer to the gov- 
ernor's message. This was Ward's first appointment on a 
committee of political protest. 

During the same afternoon came an appointment on an- 
other committee to deliver the Representatives' reply to the 
governor's notification that a stamp ship had entered the 
harbor and his request for assistance in the care and preser- 
vation of the Stamped Papers that it brought. 

The Representatives' reply expressed their entire unwilling- 
ness to have anything whatever to do with the Stamped 
Papers. 

Bernard's retaliation was an excuse-coated order adjourn- 
ing the General Court to October. 

Shortiy after the adjournment came the Stamp Act con- 
grcss in New York. Its labors resulted in addresses to the 
King and the two houses of Parliament. Timothy Ruggles, 
chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas of Worcester 
County ( on whose bench Ward had now sat for three years ) , 
served as president of the congress — but the stand he took 
was strongly prerogative and he refused to sign the addresses 
adopted. 

The General Court met again on October 23, and on the 
following day a House committee which included Samuel 
Adams and Colonel Ward presented the reply to Bernard 
which had been held up by the sudden adjournment of the 
prece<Kng month. The reply respectfully acknowledged the 
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authority of the English Parliament, though emphasizing its 
limitations, but its tone toward the governor was of sarcasm 
and dislike. With this committee appointment began Ward's 
close political association with Samuel Adams — a bond which 
held for a quarter of a century. 

five Hays later the House drew up resolves of the "just 
rights" of the inhabitants of the province — disavowing taxa- 
tion by Parliament, and declaring that "all acts made, by 
any Power whatever, other than the General Assembly of 
this province, imposing Taxes on the Inhabitants are In- 
fringements of our inherent and unalienable Rights." 

On November 7, Ward was placed on the committee to 
draft a letter on the Stamp Act and restrictions of American 
trad£, to be sent to Massachusetts' English Agent. 

The session terminated on the next day. 

The winter following saw a flourishing crop of the non- 
importation resolutions so distasteful to English pocket- 
books, an unrelenting opposition to the use of the reviled 
stamps, and a great making of homespun to take the place 
of imported clothes. 

The spring records the repeal of the Stamp Act amid re- 
joicing on both sides of the Atlantic. American patriot 
leaders looked askance, however, at the accompan^ng De- 
claratory Act, which emphatically asserted the "full power 
and authority" of the King and Parliament "to make laws 
and statutes ... to bind the colonies and people of Amer- 
ica .. . in all cases whatsoever." 

And, further, in Boston, there was little peace within legis- 
lative walls, for Bernard made the first session of the new 
General Court lively by quarreling with the Representatives 
for failing to elect Hutchinson, the Olivers, and Trowbridge 
to the Council (which omission he had countered by negativ- 
ing six of the councilors returned). He also made very em- 
phatic his demand for the compensation of Hutchinson and 
others who had suffered property losses during the Stamp Act 
riots. , 
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The Representatives retorted with objections to his tem- 
per, expressions, and methods. 

Ward was a member of the committee appointed, June 
27, to reply to Bernard's second message concerning com- 
pensation. Its answer, delivered on the following day, 
stated that the House felt that it had done all "that our Most 
Gracious Sovereign and his Parliament" could "reasonably 
expect from" it, but that it had appointed a committee to 
investigate during the summer recess and would act on its 
report during the next session. It concluded by sa^ng : "Your 
Excellency is pleased to enforce the immediate compliance of 
the House with this requisition, by an argument drawn from a 
regard to the town of Boston, the reputation of whose in- 
habitants your Excellency says has already suffered much for 
having been tame spectators of the violences committed, and 
that this disgrace would be removed thereby. We see no 
reason why the reputation of that town should suffer in the 
opinion of any one, from alt the evidence which has fallen 
under the observation of the House. Nor does it appear to 
us how a compliance would remove such disgrace, if that town 
had been so unhappy as to have fallen under it." 

The same afternoon the House was adjourned irithout any 
untoward event. 

The trend of Ward's political sentiments had not been 
overlooked by the prerogative party, and Bernard reached 
the conclusion that he was a dangerous man to hold a 
colonel's command. His removal quickly followed: his com- 
mission was canceled within two days of the closing of the 
spring session. 

The delivery, on July 7, of the governor's order of re- 
moval formed a dramatic little scene which was long treas- 
ured in Shrewsbury. The most circumstantial account 
handed down to posterity is that of the Reverend Joseph 
Sumner,' for sixty-two years the township's much beloved and 
influential preacher. 
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Bernard's message was carried by a mounted officer in 
full uniform. He found Ward on the common among 
a number of the townspeople who had come together to 
tear down the old meeting-house. He delivered his dispatch 
and then, still seated on his horse, appeared to await a reply. 
Ward read the letter' — a short one and to the point, as 
follows : 

"Boston, June 30, 1766. 
To AUTEMAS Ward, Esq., Sir: 

I am ordered by die Governor to signify to you, that he 
has thought fit to supersede your commission of Col. in the 
Regt. of Militia lying in part in the County of Worcester, 
and partly in the County of Middlesex. And your said com- 
mission is superseded accordingly. 

I am, sir, your most obt. and'humble servt., 

" John Cotton, Dep'y Set^y." 

As Ward finished reading, one of the onlookers asked if 
the message contained "important news." Whereupon Ward 
read the letter aloud, and then, turning to the messenger, said, 
"Give my compliments to the Governor, and say to him, I 
consider myself twice honored, but more in being superseded, 
than in having been commissioned, and that I thank him for 
this," holding up the letter, "since the motive that dictated 
it is evidence, that I am, what he is not, a friend to my 
country." 

The story goes steadily forward during the fall and win- 
ter sessions. Ward (December 5) voted "Yea" (with 
Samuel Adams, Otis, Hancock, the Whltcombs, Foster, and 
other well-known patriots) on the bill which granted com- 
pensation to the Stamp Act Riot victims but joined with it a 
"general Pardon, Indemnity and Oblivion to the Ofienders." 

Bernard hesitated to accept this, but finally decided to 
make the best of It. 

On January 29, 1767, Ward was with Samuel Adams, 
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Otis, Gushing, and Hawley on a committee to report a reply 
to Bernard's opening address of the preceding day; and two 
days later on a new committee to present the answer pre- 
pared — ^whtch referred somewhat sarcastically to the spirit 
of the address and objected to the uninvited presence of 
Hutchinson in the Council Chamber during the attendance 
of the General Court on the governor. 

February 3, he was with Samuel Adams, Otis, Gushing, 
Hawley, Dexter, and Sheaffe on a committee to consider the 
governor's acknowledgment that, through the Council, 
money had been expended for the maintenance of an artillery 
company which had arrived in the fall. 

The reply drawn up by the committee was a strong rebuke 
to the governor for having taken money from the treasury 
without the knowledge of the House. 

Also on February 3, Ward was with Brigadier-General 
Preble and others on a committee to inquire into the state of 
the militia. 

In June the English Parliament passed the Townshend 
"Act for granting certain Duties in the British Colonies and 
Plantations in America, etc." It levied on importations of 
glass, red lead, white lead, painters' colors, paper (and paste- 
board, etc.), and tea; and legalized Writs of Assistance. 
The anticipated revenue was to be applied first to the pay- 
ment of the colonial civil list. 

The expressed intent of the Townshend Act to collect a 
revenue, set it, like the Stamp Act, outside the theory of the 
earlier Navigation and Trade acts, but as "external" taxation 
it was hoped that it would be swallowed. A few years earlier 
it might have gone down without much trouble, but patriot 
political analysis had progressed and now would not brook 
any taxes, external or internal, levied for revenue. 

Historians note, with varying sentiments, the development 
and expansion of Massachusetts' views of her relations with 
England, and of her progressive objections to forms of taxa- 
tion. But this evolution of claim and assertion, as she 
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struggled to prevent colonial autonomy from being sub- 
merged by new extensions of imperial control, should not sur- 
prise the student. Both colonial and English leaders were 
sailing on seas imperfectly charted. England herself bad not 
then fonnulated a clear theory of the constitution of the 
British Empire. 

The personal side also made itself strongly felt. Massa- 
chusetts leaders held themselves fully the equals of English 
statesmen, and had no inclination to bend the knee to them. 

The England of George III was feared and respected, but 
with few exceptions its politics and politicians were, by mod- 
ern standards, both incompetent and venal. Parliamentary 
representation, church livings, army and navy commissions, 
and government appointments were publicly bought, sold, 
and bartered : were publicly advertised for sale. All branches 
of the govenunent were saturated with corruption. 

General conditions were equally bad. Greater wealth than 
the nation had ever before known had followed the stretch- 
ing of the empire and the tapping of India, but its possession 
jostled a great deal of bitter poverty; highwaymen were an 
expected episode on even the most frequented roads; gross 
Immorality was rife; rioting was common. 

It is not surprising that the leaders of thought in the 
cleaner, more orderly atmosphere of the colonies — especially 
the Massachusetts leaders — resisted firmly, and sometimes 
most acrimoniously, every attempt to bring, or which seemed 
to threaten to bring them under the thumbs of English ofEce- 
holders. 

By natural gifts and inclination, and by the experience of 
well-tried generations, the people of Massachusetts were 
fully qualified to govern themselves without any imperial aid, 
superintendence, or advice. Despite their place upon the 
calendar of the eighteenth century, instead of the nineteenth 
or twentieth, they were as competent and full-fledged as are 
the self-governing, or "responsible government," colonies of 
the British Empire of today. 
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In practice, though not in formal recognition, they had in- 
deed traveled a long way toward the status of a self-govern- 
ing colony, and men of the Samuel Adams type desperately 
fought every attempt to make them retrace their steps — even 
if only a short distance and for good imperial reasons. 

In the following January (1768) the Massachusetts 
House met the Townshend revenue act with a petition to the 
King and addresses to members of the English ministry, re- 
monstrating against taxation levied by Parliament, and it suc- 
ceeded this on February 11 with Samuel Adams' "Circular 
Letter" to the other colonies, informing them of its action 
and suggesting that "all possible care" be taken that the 
provinces "upon so delicate a point should harmonize with 
each other." 

Next one comes to May 25, biographically important as 
the date of Ward's election to the Council in a contest with 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson. 

The Council at this period, it should be remembered, held 
a large measure of power, for it shared both in legislation 
and in executive authority, combining the duties now resting 
separately on the Senate and Council. 

Eighteen councilors were to be chosen from within the 
old Massachusetts Bay Colony. Seventy-one votes were re- 
quired for election. The first ballot disclosed only seventeen 
men who had received the requisite number. Hutchin- 
son had been given sixty-eight — the highest number of 
those who failed of election. The prerogative party ex- 
pected to scat him on the next ballot, but Samuel Adams 
spread the news, freshly arrived, that Hutchinson had re- 
ceived a grant from the crown — that he had become a gov- 
ernment "Pensioner," and Otis hurried from member to mem- 
ber cr^ng for votes for Colonel Ward. The result of their 
efforts was the immediate election of Ward to complete the 
Council roll. 

Bernard promptly retaliated by vetoing Ward. 
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In his letter to ex-Governor Pownall,* one of several on the 
subject, Hutchinson describes Ward as "a very sulky fellow, 
who I thought I could bring over by giving him a commission 
in the provindal forces after you left the government, but 

I was mistaken." 

Telling of Bernard's veto, he adds, "Ward was sacrificed 
to my monesP' 

A month later (June 21) Bernard presented the instruc- 
tions of Lord Hillsborough, England's Colonial Secretary, 
that he "require of the House of Representatives, in his 
Majesty's Name, to Rescind the Resolution which gave Birth 
to the Circular Letter from the Speaker [that of February 

II to the other colonies referred to on page 39} and to 
declare their Disapprobation of, and Dissent to that rash 
and hasty proceeding." 

The House came to a vote on the subject June 30. By 
ninety-two to seventeen it refused to rescind, and was 
promptly dissolved. 

Tlie Representatives who thus defied England were ex- 
tolled throughout the length and breadth of the colonies, and 
in and out of print, as the "Glorious Ninety-Two.'* Promi- 
nent among them was Artemas Ward. The seventeen mem- 
bers who voted to rescind were led by Timothy Rubles. 

Official voices were now reiterating demands for troops to 
hold die people !n chedc. A little later, the report that troops 
were coming resulted in a Boston town-meeting which re- 
solved against taxation except by their own Representatives, 
and against a standing army; voted that all inhabitants, not 
already provided, should furnish themselves with aims, "as 
provided by a good & wholesome law of the Province" — giv- 
ing as excuse the possibility of another English-French war; 
and invited a general convention of town committees. 

Ward was on September 20 unanimously chosen ^rews- 
bury's representative in the "Committee of Convention" — 

■MS tmgj, Joe 7. 17**. M—tailanItt Anlimn, ZZV, ■<>. 
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the title applied to the gathering of town delegates thus 
called to the capital. 

The convention held its opening session on September 22, 
sixty-six towns and several districts being represented in the 
"upwards of seventy" delegates present. Later arrivals 
swelled their number until ninety-stx towns and eight districts 
were represented. 

The delegates' first step was to petition the governor to 
cause an assembly "to be immediately convened." Bernard 
refused to receive the petition, denounced the calling of "an 
assembly of the people by private persons" as a "notorious 
violation" of the King's authority — "for a meeting of the 
Deputies of the Towns is an Assembly of the Representatives 
of the People to all Intents and Purposes; and it is not the 
calling it a Committee of Convention that will alter the 
Nature of the Thing," and admonished the delegates "in- 
' standy" to break up the assembly, or he should be obliged to 
"assert the Prerogative of the Crown in a more public Man- 
ner." "The King," he concluded, "is determined to maintain 
his entire Sovereignty over this Province ; and whoever shall 
persist in usurping any of the Rights of it, will repent of his 
Rashness." 

The delegates ignored the demand that they disperse, and 
on the third day replied to him lengthily and argumentatively. 
But this communication also Bernard refused to receive. 

The convention concluded its proceedings on September 
26 with a public statement, "unanimously agreed upon," 
which is lavish in expressions of loyalty but which repeated 
the protest of the dissolved House of Representatives against 
taxation for revenue and against a standing army being 
maintained in the province.* 

A squadron from Halifax arrived on the last day of the 
convention, bringing a detachment of regulars under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple. From their 

* A fall iCGOUDt of the praceedinia !■ in the B«toii iwwipipcn of tlie tune. 
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presence and those from Ireland, arriving soon after, sprang 
a new and very thorny crop of disputes — over their quarters 
and their supplies, ie legality of their presence, etc. — a 
wordy warfare with many threats exchanged by "lobster 
backs" and "Sons of Liberty." 

Officials and their supporters of the prerogative party 
rejoiced, for they felt that they had achieved the upper hand. 
The troops garrisoned the capital, ready to uphold them, 
despite all the patriot protests. But this temporary success 
served, nevertheless, chiefly to mark the consummation of 
another grave error of judgment. The use of soldiery to 
suggest coercion was another defiance of the traditional sen- 
timents of the race. 

On through the winter, enlivened in England (now that 
Boston was possessed by the regulars) with Parliamentary 
plans to seize the patriot leaders for trial in England. These 
plans, and variations of them, were duly reported in the col- 
onies, and with the inflammatory result that might have been 
expected. 

Next spring (1769) came the publication of some of the 
letters Bernard had written to England during the preceding 
year. He had handled American condidons in an uncom- 
monly adverse spirit and had su^ested various changes in 
the provincial government. 

The letters excited a great deal of anger throughout the 
province — somewhat to the perturbation of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, for he also had been writing in similar 
strain. Exposure was, however, in his case deferred for sev- 
eral years. 

When the General Court convened on May 31, the House 
addressed the governor requesting the removal of the fleet 
and soldiers. He retorted that he had no authority over either. 

On the same day Ward was again elected to the Council, 
only to be vetoed on the morrow. 

The House, after much consideration and several reports 
(Ward was added to the second committee of considcra- 
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tion), drew up a strong paper disputing Bernard's plea of 
impotence, and expressing the alarm of the province, if he 
were correct, at the presence of an army "uncontrollable by 
any civil authority in the province." Further, it objected to 
the idea that the regulars were needed, declaring that dis-' 
turbances in Massachusetts had been "greatly misrepre- 
sented"; that they were not nearly so bad as many in Great 
Britain "at the very gates of the palace and even in the 
Royal Presence." 

Bernard replied that he could not remove the troops, but 
could the General Court — and did so, to Cambridge. 

On June 22 Ward was on the committee appointed to 
present to the Council the House approval of the "zeal and 
attention" the preceding Council had displayed in writing to 
Colonial Secretary Hillsborough to refute the statements in 
the Bernard (and Gage) letters. The Council's letter of 
April 15 had complained of the governor's representations, 
denying their accuracy; and chained him with planning "the 
Destruction of our Constitution." It had closed with the dec- 
laration that by the mutual lack of confidence his usefulness 
as governor had been destroyed. 

June 27, Ward took part in a vote unanimously approving 
a petition requesting Bernard's removal. 

On July S and 12 he was with Samuel Adams, Hancock, 
Otis the father and Otis the son, Hawley, and Colonel Wil- 
liams, on committees to answer the governor's messages of 
July 6 and 12. 

Their reply, unanimously approved by the House, was 
presented to Bernard on July 15. It refused to appropriate 
money to defray the expense of quartering the troops, and 
strongly protested against the governor and Council hav- 
ing authorized disbursements on that account. It concluded 
by asserting that "as we cannot, consistently with our honor, 
or interest, and much less with the duty we owe our con- 
stituents, so we shall never make provision for the purposes 
in your several messages above mentioned." 
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Meantime, the renewal of the taxation controversy had 
again aroused the South, and also, in this year of 1769, 
brought George Washington into the arena as the introducer 
of the articles of association which gave birth to the Virginia 
non-importation agreement. 

The numerous violations of non-importation agreements 
only added to the heat of the conflict. The life of a merchant 
of the period held a greater possibility of exciting incident 
than is usually attendant on such a career. The ordinary 
equation of business uncertainty was liable to be varied at 
any moment by a customs agent with an omnipotent searching 
Writ of Assistance or by an equally aggressive patriot com- 
mittee set in full cry by a report, false or otherwise, of 
"prohibited" importations. 

In Boston the community was continually disturbed by 
many-sided quarrels engaging naval revenue officers,' sol- 
diers, citizens, and seamen ; the disputes occasionally swelling 
into violence, as in the assault on Otis and the shooting of 
the boy Snider, and culminating in the "Boston Massacre" 
on March $, 1770. 

Acute indeed was the crisis following the "Massacre." 
Crowds of men, of Boston and all the neighboring towns, 
armed and protesting, filling the streets; other scores and 
hundreds continuously coming in from the country districts; 
the local militia posted everywhere to avert any further clash 
with the soldiers — Samuel Adams and John Adams and Dr. 
Joseph Warren, as other prominent citizens, muskets in hand, 
taking their turns in policing the town both night and day. 

'Tbe ivertEc liTtnui mdins thil eidic dulia were collected bj officen of the Bngliih 
oivj, picture! the aiUecton ■• men of tbe ityle of thoie who qdw conuniad Hii MiieN)''i 
■hipt — men of the lime tjft u thme ia oar own div)' of taitf — but "Tbe Britiib ditiJ 
liealeniDt of 176s »■■ a very rough perton. He hid often been 'made' by ■ poM- 
uplun who in an emergency did 1 little pre»-ginK woik unans nerdiuitmen, lod 
filled up tbe minor poiti dd the King'i decki from the impmied mitei ind nptiioi 
of tbe memntile miriae. Edward Tbompion, in hii irtten, layi that in hii lime '• 
chiw of tobacca, a rittui and a rope of oatht' coaitiluted the limplc qualificalioni for ■ 
lieDtaiaacT in tfae Kias't fleet. Lieutenant! accordlaf to thii iiniple did very little to 
promote good feeling between Colonial tndera and the Britiih Na*}." — Belclier*i FirtI 
Amtrican Civil Wn, I, 34-35. 
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The wrath of the people rose steadily higher, and a pitched 
battle with the soldiers was averted only by the governor and 
the English commander submitting to Samuel Adams' de- 
mand that the troops be removed from the town. 

The following month saw the repeal of the taxation provi- 
sions of the Townshend revenue act — excepting the duty on 
tea. Parliament might as well have let the act stand entire, 
for the exception was eventually to defeat the purpose of the 
repeal. 

The new General Court convened on May 30. It for the 
third time elected Ward to the Council, giving htm 115 out 
of a total of 125 votes. Hutchinson^ now acting-governor, 
had marked him and also Thomas Sanders for slaughter 
again, but took the advice of his associates and concluded to 
accept them; pardy in gratitude for the election of several 
"very moderate men," and partly for fear that a new refusal 
would "increase the bad spirit in the House and through the 
province."' 

Thus we find Colonel Ward at last a Councilor of Massa- 
chusetts. He takes his seat at the Board with twenty-four 
other councilors, all of them rather gorgeous in appearance 
because of their large white wigs and their scarlet-doth coats 
— "some of them with gold-laced hats ... on the table 
before them, or under the table beneath them." Hutchinson 
is at the head of the table. 

Prominent on the walls are "glorious portraits of King 
Charles II and King James II, to which might be added and 
should be added, little miserable likenesses of Governor 
Winthrop, Governor Bradstreet, Governor Endicott, and 
Governor Belcher, hung up in obscure corners."^ 

Ward's class at Harvard is well represented, for he is 
joined at the Board by two of his classmates, both there also 
for the first time : Thomas Sanders of Gloucester — he who 
was all but vetoed together with Ward, and who had been 

*MS. copT, Jdpc S, 1770, Mauatiuulu AriUvi, XXVI, Joo. 
'JFarJtt >/ Ulm Aiami. X, aso. 149-lSo- 
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previously several tunes vetoed; and George Leonard, from 
Norton, one of the twenty-three members who had been will- 
ingly accepted. 

From this date until the time of the hated "mandamus 
councilors," Ward was each year reelected to the Board. 
He was, however, never persona grata to the governor's 
party because of his known antagonism to any encroachments 
on American rights. 

In the background, meantime, hung the strong sentiment 
that the Stamp Act bad raised. The patriot element fluo 
tuated in fervor, and non>importation resolutions broke down, 
but one did not have to go very deep to touch strong resist- 
ance. 

No new revenue laws were attempted, but other changes 
in control were essayed. All of them were perhaps 
justifiable from the English standpoint, but they looked dan- 
gerous to those Massachusetts leaders who had sniffed sus- 
piciously at the Declaratory Act and the exception to the 
Townshend Act repeal, and they kept the alarm-bells ringing. 

A brief spell of comparative political peace and then in the 
fall of 1772 Hutchinson (governor since March of the pre- 
ceding year) is starded by a new upheaval. It had been set 
mounting by the report that the judges of the Superior Court 
were to be carried on the King's payroll in place of their pay- 
ment by the provindal House of Representatives — thus de- 
priving the popular branch of the provincial government of its 
only means of exercising any control over the judiciary; and it 
brought into life the famous Committees of Correspondence, 

Hutchinson convened the General Court on January 6, 
1773, and in a lengthy speech set forth his views on the 
rdative positions of the American colonies and the English 
Parliament, and deplored the recent town-meetings through- 
out the province in which the "supreme authority of Parlia- 
ment" had been denied. 

A long ailment followed in which both House and Coun- 
dl took part. 
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Ward was on the Council committee appointed to reply to 
Hutchinson. Its answer, presented January 25, declared that 
the unrest in the province rose from attempts of Parliament 
to subject the inhabitants to taxes without their consent; and 
it cited Magna Charta and other authorities in support of its 
declaration that Parliament could not constitutionally levy 
taxes "in any form," direct or indirect, on the people of 
Massachusetts. 

Ward was also on the committee which prepared the 
Council's answer to Hutchinson's reply. 

The Council's answer recapitulated its statements of Janu- 
ary 25, again referring to "Magna Charta, and other au- 
thorities" to prove that the province was not constitutionally 
subject to parliamentary taxation : "The argument, abridged, 
stands thus," it said, "that, from those authorities, it appears 
an essential part of the English constitution, that no tallage, 
or aid, or tax, shall be laid or levied, without the good will 
and assent of the freemen of the commonality of the realm. 
That, from common law, and the province charter, the in- 
habitants of this province are clearly entitled to all the rights 
of free and natural subjects, within the realm. That, among 
those rights, must be included the essential one just men- 
tioned, concerning aids and taxes ; and therefore, that no aids 
or taxes can be levied on us, constitutionally, without our 
own consent, signified by our Representatives, From whence, 
the conclusion is clear, that therefore, the inhabitants of this 
province are not constitutionally subject to Parliamentary 
taxation." 

On March 5 Ward was on the Council committee which 
presented a message to Hutchinson protesting against the 
King's order, duly arrived, which made the judges of the 
Superior Court financially dependent on the crown. The 
Coimcil declared that "as the Happiness of a Community 
so much depends on an impartial Administration of Justice" 
it could not "but be deeply affected by the thought, that 
by this Innovation in Government, a Foundation may be 
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laid for rendering the Rights, Liberties and Properties of 
this People, in Many Respects, precarious and insecure." 

Next to hand — of slight historical but large temporary 
importance — is the publication of the letters written to 
Thomas Whately of London, ex-member of Parliament, by 
Governor Hutchinson (when Lieutenant-Governor), Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Andrew Oliver (when Secretary), and 
others, which had been sent back across the ocean by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Much curiosity and apprehension had been 
aroused by various rumors disseminated concerning the let- 
ters, and when they finally appeared in print they were 
eagerly read by the entire province and denounced from a 
long list of pulpits." 

It happened that the letters were comparatively innocuous, 
but the Massachusetts ear was not so tuned as to enjoy the 
suggestions they contained that there "must be an abridge- 
ment of English liberties" and that something more than 
"declaratory acts or resolves" was needed to secure the de- 
pendence of the colony. If Franklin had obtained some of 
Hutchinson's other letters — those to Hillsborough and Ber- 
nard, for example — there would have been still greater heat 
in the province. 

Time has mellowed the criticisms of Hutchinson and we 
of today can generally visualize his viewpoint and appre- 
ciate both his abilities and the difficulties of his position. But 
the views he expressed and the advice he gave to English 
authorities were bittcriy resented by his patriot contem- 
poraries. 

The new legislative year opened May 26. Ward did not 
reach Boston until June 15, but he was on the morrow ap- 

'Tbc BK of tiKK iMUn it hinblr Cdodemiwd by loriliit writen ind u deplored by 
DUT Dthen. but then ii no Deed (o dodfc or fflou over the ittue. The mlleged ci>|- 
(entioa sf the import oi dnifD of the lelten ii > inbjcet thit out be debated, or 
crilidied. or deplored (iccordiDK to (he individual viewpnnt), bat the procaiiat of 
them bj FraoUio and thdr forwardini ts Boatoo doei oot call for apologr. In dioaa 
diT> DO DDC hdd IcRcn OD political tnbjecti ai lacred, oo mitter bj whom writta ot 
to whom addRHcd. Svtrrooe in poblic life in SnilaDd, from the Kini down, read 
aod wed other peeple'i letten at tveij opportwiitj, both dnmii tbejr trauit tht«D(k 
dw Buili and after their dclivetr. 
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pointed on the Council committee which notified Hutchinson 
that the House possessed several of his letters and requested 
him to inform them if he had written any "of the same Tenor 
with the copies herewith exhibited." 

Hutchinson asked to see the originals, and, after inspecting 
them, did not deny their authenticity. 

A few days later (June 25) the Board passed twelve re- 
solves condemning the Hutchinson and Oliver letters and a 
thirteenth requesting the removal of both the governor and 
lieutenant-governor. 

But such appeals were doomed to failure, for they could 
not stem the tide that in English official circles had set 
against patriot viewpoints, ambitions, and representations. 
English officialdom was confirmed in tts stand and fed in its 
prejudices by the reports and opinions of sincere loyalists 
such as Hutchinson ; by the insincere testimony of place-hunt- 
ers; and by the venom of mischief-makers. 

At this session Colonel Ward had the pleasure of sitting 
in the Council with John Winthrop, his Harvard instructor 
in higher mathematics and natural philosophy. In the 
quarter-century that had elapsed since the day of Ward's 
graduation, Winthrop had achieved wide recognition as a 
scientist; Edinburgh had conferred an honorary LL.D. on 
him and the Royal Society of London had made him a Fellow. 

General Charles Lee arrived from England in the fall — 
the same Lee who as a captain of the Royal Grenadiers had 
fought at Ticonderoga. This is his first visit to America 
since the close of the French war; but for fame and dis- 
grace, for adulation and censure, it is to be his home hence- 
forth. He is to play a heavy part in the Revolutionary 
drama. 

During the ten years which have passed since the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris, Lee has grown notably in experience 
and personality. He has won distinction in Portugal, and' 
has held the rank of major-general in the Polish army. 
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English government and army circles know him well — but 
deny him favor, for his sharp tongue and ready pen have 
made him many enemies. 

A peculiar, brilliant man — driven by an abnormal excita- 
bility and restlessness which have swept him hither and 
thither, to and fro. Now forty-two years of age; of proved 
courage both in the field and the duello ; well versed in mili- 
tary subjects, judged by the standards of the time; and pos- 
sessed of a comfortable private fortune. A tall, thin man 
with a huge nose; slovenly in his dress; of erratic disposition 
and violent temper; intermittently ingratiating, caustic, and 
arrogant. 

I^e landed in New York on November 10. For a while 
the gout kept him inactive, but as soon as his malady had 
been alleviated he commenced the talking, writing, and visit- 
ing which so strongly lixed the attention of the colonies upon 
him. His aggressive espousal of the patriot cause inspired 
and inspirited all who came in contact with him; and his 
enthusiasm brought out and developed all that was best and 
most attractive in his complex character.* 

Next one views Boston's defiance of the English attempt 
to make efficient use of the tea duty — that relic of the 
Townshend revenue act which had been smouldering now 
for several years, remaining on the statute books as a levy 
on all tea brought into the colonics, but actually reaching less 
than ten per cent, of the large quantity imported. The new 
plan was to employ the act for the assistance and profit of 
the English East India Company, the empire's greatest 
monopoly, and, incidentally, by the same stroke to make tea 
smuggling unprofitable and customs collections a source of 
appreciable revenue. 

' MaD]P modeni writcn diMnin or diipariEC Chirlei Lm'i milltirr ifaltlty and npnti- 
dan ■( Uriclr (puriaiu, but to ds M ii ta affront the indgmeat and EipcrioKe of hu 
noM famoui and moit competenl contemporariei. After manthi of cine aaMdaticn 
•t the Miie of Bottan, Waibinslon waa itill a part; to the uaiTCraal Amtiicta ad- 
Buntiog of Lee'i abilitin (Wubincton'i letter to Lee. March 14. 1776, La Papm, 
I, 35S; to John A. Waibiottn, March 31, 1776, Ford'i Jfriti*t' •/ Gtwtt IFatUaf 
f*a, til. sot). 
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An interesting story is entwined in this English spinning of 
the fuse of the American Revolution. 

Its Brst and chief point is found in the exigencies of the 
great corporation licensed to exploit the millions of India but 
dangerously close to a bankruptcy that might involve imperial 
credit) for its finances were interwoven with those of the Eng- 
lish government and its tentacles stretched through high 
English circles. Second, is an overstock of tea and other 
goods bulging its warehouses. Third, is the possibility of 
unloading the tea on the American maiket by ofTering it at a 
low price direct to retailers through special agents — the Eng- 
lish government aiding by the removal of the English cus- 
toms, leaving only the American import duty. Fourth, is the 
political error of leaving the American duty payable in the 
colonies instead of makir^ it payable in England. 

To Massachusetts the project came to ride upon the storm 
raised by the judges' salaries and the Hutchinson-Oliver let- 
ters. It revitalized the taxation controversy and excited the 
anger of the large patriot following which had declared 
against taxation for revenue. It alienated tory merchants — 
and backsliding whig merchants — who had laid in Dutch and 
other teas, smuggled or otherwise, and who saw their stodcs 
about to drop in value. And it spread wide apprehension 
among merchants of all political persuasions lest their future 
trade — not only in tea, but also perhaps in other commodities 
— be engulfed by monopoly control. 

"The Kng meant to try the question with America" — and 
he got his answer quickly 1 

The story of the tea-dumping has been told too often to 
need recapitulation here, but let it not be forgotten that the 
moral effect on the King's representatives in Massachusetts 
was greatly enhanced by their knowledge that, in essentials, 
the big and sometimes noisy following of Samuel Adams was 
supported by the patriot members of the Council. 

On the day (Saturday, November 27) preceding the ar- 
rival of the Dartmouth, the first of the three tea-ships to 
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enter the harbor, the Council replied to the application of 
the governor and the tea agents with a refusal to aid the 
landing or safeguarding of the tea, giving as its reason that 
to do so would be to assent to the collection of the duty and 
thus to the prindple of taxation by Parliament. 

Hutchinson deemed the reply so radical that he warned 
the Council "of the consequences of it; that it would be 
highly resented in England, and would be urged there, to 
shew the necessity of a change in their constitution."^** 
' On the following Monday, while the Dartmouth lay at 
anchorage and townspeople and visitors tilled the Old South 
Meeting House to hang on the words of Samuel Adams, 
and Joseph Warren, and Hancock, and other speakers, 
Hutchinson was renewing his futile debate with the Council 
in the Court House. 

The patriot members adhered to their report — "all advice 
to secure the tea, upon its being landed, being expressly re- 
fused, because such advice would be a measure for procuring 
payment of the duty." 

Thus iirmly upholding the bands of the Samuel Adams 
party were Ward (present at both the meetings mentioned), 
James Bowdoin, John Winthrop, George Leonard, James 
Pitts, and Samuel Dexter. 

Seventeen days later (December 16), in the semi-darkness 
of the candle-lit nieeting-house, Samuel Adams gave the sig- 
nal: and his historic troop of "Mohawks" descended upon 
the tea-ships and emptied their proscribed cargoes into the 
harbor. 

A pregnant intermission now, while Hutchinson's dis- 
patches are tossed about on the wintry Atlantic as old- 
fashioned sailing-vessels tack across the ocean. There was 
little to be done by either party until the English government 
disclosed its intent on the receipt of the news. 

On February i, 1774, Ward was on the committee ap- 

■• Hntchinnni, hiittrf •/ Maiiatkftttli Bay, III, 4ll'419- 
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pointed to present the Council's answer to the governor's 
message of January 26. 

Hutchinson in his closing paragraph had conveyed "His 
Majesty's disapprobation of the appointment of Committees 
of Correspondence." The Council's answer declared that, 
"so far as this matter relates to the Board," the King's disap- 
proval could apply only to committees appointed to advise 
the colony agent in England, but it warmly defended the 
right to appoint, and the necessity for, such committees. 

The last days of the session were distinguished by the final 
chapter of the trouble over the judges' salaries : the House 
impeachment of Chief Justice Peter Oliver of the Superior 
Court for accepting his salary from the crown. 

The Council on March 7 appointed a committee (Ward 
a member) to wait on the governor with an address, dis- 
senting from his opinion, expressed to the House, that the 
process by impeachment and the governor and Council 
proceeding and determining upon it were unconstitutional; 
declaring the readiness of the Board "to hear and deter- 
mine on the impeachment abovementioned, or to hear and 
determine on the charge and complaint since exhibited by the 
House of Representatives on the same subject" ; and request- 
ing that he "with the Council" would appoint a time for the 
hearing. 

Realizing that he could not control the Council, Hutchin- 
son stopped the proceedings by dissolving the House. Tech- 
nically, he had the last word — but Peter Oliver never again 
presided in court and the committees of correspondence car- 
ried on the work of the assembly. 

Word of the "Boston Tea Party" reached England before 
the end of January. I-ord North struck back with his bill to 
close the Port of Boston. The measure traveled rapidly 
through Parliament. It was not presented until March 18 — 
but three readings and passage in both Commons and Lords, 
debates in both Houses, and the affixing of the King's signa- 
ture were all crowded into fourteen days. 
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The act prohibited the shipping or unshipping of any 
goods at any point within the harbor, excepting only His 
Majesty's stores, and consignments of food and fuel for the 
inhabitants of Boston — and these consignments were to be 
rigidly inspected, and closely linaited to "necessary use and 
sustenance.'* 



CHAPTER IV 

May JO, iyy4-April ig, 1775: Age 46-47 

The closii^ of the Fort of Boston. The Regulating Act, and that for 
the "Impartial Administration of Justice." Ward a delegate to 
the Worcester County Convention. The closing of the courts. 
Ward's old regiment elects him Colonel. A delegate to the First 
and Second Provincial Congresses. Appointed second general 
officer of the province. The battle of April 19, 1775, and the land 
blockade of Boston. 

ON May 10 two merchantmen brought copies of the Port 
Act to Boston. 

Three days later His Majesty's ship Lively beat its 
way into the harbor and from it landed General "Tom" 
Gage — for a number of years commander-in-chief of the 
King's forces in North America, and now also commissioned 
to succeed Hutchinson as governor of Massachusetts. He 
had come with instructions to close the harbor of Boston; to 
transfer the port of entry to Marblchead; to remove the 
capital to Salem; and to punish the leaders of the opposition 
to British legislation. He was to be followed by a new influx 
of redcoats to uphold royal authority. 

Next morning Paul Revere set out on a big gray horse, 
riding fast, bound for New York and Philadelphia with 
Massachusetts' appeal for the support of her sister colonies, 
and her prayers for joint retaliation by stamping out all trade 
with Great Britain, Every country town through which he 
passed, received the word and radiated it for miles around. 
Other riders, traveling many routes, spread the news still 
wider; and a hundredfold echoed it and its appeal. 

The General Court convened on May 25. Gage's initial 
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speech, delivered on the following day, made no reference to 
the new conditions except to notify the assembly that by royal 
order it was after June i to meet in Salem. 

The Representatives accelerated their proceedings, plan- 
ning to conclude them before that date and thus avoid, tem- 
porarily at all events, the change in the seat of government, 
but Gage upset their calculations by suddenly adjourning them 
to meet at Salem on June 7. 

On Wednesday, June i, the closing act went into efiect. 
The King's ships took possession of the harbor and nothing 
thenceforth could stir upon the face of the water without 
their permission. 

A pall of enforced idleness settled upon the town. So 
large a part of its trade and livelihood had been of and by 
the sea — ^both coastwise and ocean-going : ships and shipping, 
imports and exports, and many subsidiary interests and activ- 
ities along the docks and in warehouses and shops — that the 
closing of the port threw hundreds out of employment and 
brought scores of business houses to an abrupt halt. It would 
have spelled destitution to many but for donations, in money 
and kind, by sympathizers throughout the country, brought 
in by the Roxbury road over Boston Neck — the isthmus con- 
necting Boston with the mainland. That one road had become 
the capital's only free line of communication with the conti- 
nent. 

On June 9, the third day of the General Court session at 
Salem, the House and Council delivered their replies to 
Gage's address of May a6. The House answer consisted 
largely of objections to moving the seat of government, and 
was received without protest. But the Council's reply, pre- 
pared by Ward,' stirred the governor to great ire. 

The Council's reply recognized that the position that Gage 
was assuming had been rendered more difficult by "the pecu- 
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liar circumstances of the times," but it hoped that his ad- 
ministration, in "principles and general conduct," might be 
a "happy contrast" to that of his "two immediate predeces- 
sors," for there was "the greatest reason to apprehend, that 
from their machinations, both in concert and apart," were 
"derived the origin and progress of the disunion between 
Great Britain and the colonies, and the present distressed 
state of the province." It stated that the people of Massa- 
chusetts claimed "no more than the rights of Englishmen" — 
but that they claimed those rights "without diminution or 
abridgement." Plainly and (irmly it continued with the 
declaration that those rights, as it would be their indispens- 
able duty, so it should be their constant endeavor, to main- 
tain, to the utmost of their power — "in perfect consistence, 
however, with the truest loyalty to the Crown; the just pre- 
rogatives of which, your Excellency will find this Board ever 
zealous to support." 

The committee which presented the reply reported that 
when the chairman had read so far as that part which ex- 
pressed a wish that his administration might be "a happy 
contrast" to that of his two immediate predecessors, the 
governor told the chairman to stop, declaring that he could 
not receive an address which reflected so severely on his pre- 
decessors. 

He followed this, June 14, by a formal communication de- 
nouncing the address "as an insult upon his Majesty, and the 
Lords of the Privy Council" and an affront to himself. 

Three days later, on June 17, exactly a year before the 
battle of Bunker Hill, the House appointed delegates to a 
meeting of "Committees or Delegates" from all the colonies 
—a "Continental Congress"— to be held in Philadelphia: 
Samuel Adams, key in pocket, guarding the vote, and warding 
off the governor's attempt to dissolve the House, by keeping 
the tories locked in and the governor's messenger locked out. 

Meanwhile, back in Colonel Ward's home county, the jus- 
tices of the Court of Common Pleas, with Ward the only 
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exception, were hastening to place themselves on the tory 
side — Judge Timothy Ruggles leading them. As also were 
the justices of the peace attending the Court of General 
Sessions. Together, they prepared a letter to Gage whidi 
arraigned the "inflammatory pieces" of the Boston and 
Wortester committees as creating "discord and confusion," 
and promised to do everything in their power "to discounte- 
nance such proceedings, and to support the execution of the 
laws, and render your Excellency's administration successful 
and prosperous." 

For this production, delivered by Sheriff Chandler on June 
21, the early fall was to bring much retributive humiliation. 

Among the justices of the peace who signed it was Timothy 
Paine, who as a youth had sat next Ward at Harvard. 

In the country districts, every tavern served as a political 
club and all were abuzz with discussion. John Adams, in a 
reminiscent tetter, records one of these familiar debates. 

"I stopped one night at a tavern in Shrewsbury, about forty 
miles from Boston, and as I was cold and wet, I sat down at a 
good lire in the bar-room to dry my great coat and saddle- 
bags til! a fire could be made in my chamber. There presently 
came in, one after another, half a dozen, or half a score, 
substantial yeomen of the neighborhood, who, sitting down 
to the fire after lighting their pipes, began a lively conversa- 
tion upon politics. As I believed I was unknown to all of 
them, I sat in total silence to hear them. One said, 'The peo- 
ple of Boston are distracted.' Another answered, 'No 
wonder the people of Boston are distracted. Oppression will 
make wise men mad.' A third said, 'What would you say if 
a fellow should come to your house and tell you he was come 
to take a list of your cattle, that Parliament might tax you 
for them at so much a head? And how should you feel if 
he was to go and break open your barn, to take down your 
oxen, horses and sheep?' 'What should I say?' replied the 
first; 'I would knock him in the head.' 'Well,' said a fourth. 
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'if parliament can take away Mr. Hancodi's wharf and Mr. 
Rowe's wharf, they can take away your bam and my house.' 
After much more reasoning in this style, a fifth, who had as 
yet been silent, broke out: 'Well, it is high time for us to 
rebel; we must rebel sometime or other, and we had better 
rebel now than at any time to come. If we put it off for ten 
or twenty years, and let them go on as they have begun, they 
will get a strong party among us, and plague us a great deal 
more than they can now.' " • 

The Shrewsbury farmers, envisaging the growth of the 
tory party, displayed remarkably clear insight. It was but 
a very little while later that Gage was rejoicing at tory de- 
velopments. He wrote, July 5, to Lord Dartmouth, Secre- 
tary of State for the American Department: "There is now 
an open opposition to the faction, carried on with a warmth 
and spirit unknown before, which it is highly proper and 
necessary to cherish, and support by every means ; and I hope 
it will not be long before it produces very salutary effects."' 

Swiftly after the closing of the port came the news of the 
passing by the English Parliament of ".An Act for the Better 
Regulating the Government of the Province of the Massa> 
chusetts Bay" and "An Act for the Impartial Administration 
of Justice." 

The first law struck at the very heart of the political sys- 
tem of the province. It prohibited the calling or holding of 
town-meetings, save by the express permission of the gov- 
ernor, excepting only annual gatherings confined to the 
election of town oiEcers and Representatives. It snatched 
the choice of councilors from the province and vested their 
naming in the King. It placed the appointment of judges, 
sheriffs, and other civil officers in the hands of the governor 
— who was answerable only to the King. It took away the 

• Wnitt </ Ukm Aitm. IX. 597. 

*Jmtri<M At<kiv4$, Vh, I, 515. 
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right to elect jurors and gave their selection to the sheriffs 
who had thus been made amenable to the governor's fiat. 

The second law took from the province its right to try 
for capital offenses either government officials or those act- 
ing under their orders, and provided that they might be 
sent to any of the other colonies or to England for trial. 

The official copies of the acts were not received until August 
6 but their general tenor was known and debated early in 
June, and the threat of coercion was reiterated by each ship 
which unloaded reinforcements of British regulars. Boston 
wrote in indignation to the other provinces as well as to the 
country towns of Massachusetts, and both provinces and 
country towns echoed her anger in the heightened tone of 
their letters and resolutions. 

Many and great were now the grievances. The province 
could be taxed by men, three thousand miles away, who had 
never set foot upon its soil and knew nothing of, or knew 
badly, its circumstances, needs, and traditions; its customary 
life as it pulsed in every township, great and small, was to 
be halted and cribbed by the town-meeting edict ; its proper- 
ties and liberties were to be thenceforth in the hands of 
judges and juries over whom it had no longer even the shadow 
of either selection or control ; it was to be held impotent to 
punish official violence; and it must submit, whether or no, 
to an English army ever in its midst. 

With the official copies of the new acts had come a list of 
"mandamus councilors" (Timothy Ruggles and Timothy 
Paine among them) — a Council appointed in London, instead 
of, as heretofore, one elected by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. 

The councilors who accepted their appointments speedily 
became objects of local patriot attention, but it was every- 
where realized that, unless untoward events should earlier 
precipifate trouble, the first important test of strength would 
come when the courts opened their sessions under the new 
laws. 
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On August 9 there gathered in Worcester its first county 
convention of committees of correspondence and delegates.* 
The fifty-two men who came together in "the house of Mary 
Stemes [Stearns] inholder"" represented twenty-two town- 
ships. Some towns were represented by single delegates; 
others by two or more. One town mustered eight, including 
three captains, a doctor, and a deacon. From Shrewsbury 
came Colonel Ward, accompanied by Phinehas Heywood, 
who had succeeded as Representative on Ward's election to 
the Council. 

The student finds much interest in the proceedings of these 
county conventions, for by means of simple "resolutions" they 
abolished all authorizedigovemment and judicature in Massa- 
chusetts. The general enforcement of their resolutions dem- 
onstrates the strength of the public patriot opinion of the 
province. 

The prohibited town-meetings ruled the townships, and the 
county conventions directed them to concerted effort. It was 
the interlocking framework of the two which gave the Pro- 
vincial Congress its vigorous life. 

Not one of Ward's associates of the Worcester County 
Court of Common Pleas was present at the convention. 
Timothy Ruggles had broken with his fellow-townsmen and 
made his way to the capita!. The other judges — Thomas 
Steel and Joseph Wilder — had signed the tory letter to Gage 
and were also conspicuous by their absence. The lawyers of 
the county had likewise declared for the crown, following the 
lead of Jonathan Sewall (another of Ward's college class- 
mates), now become attorney-general of the province. 

The convention adopted a letter to the Massachusetts 
delegates to the Continental Congress, issued a call to the 

*TIk iourail of the Wercntci Couotjr convcnlion ii in Lincsln'i JtunaU a/ talk 
Prmmaal Cnt"". 617-SSl- 
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■ t«km down in July, 1776. A vindevillc houie now 
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towns not represented, and drew up a set of resolutions 
declaring that the people of Massachusetts owed no obedi- 
ence to the English Parliament, that they recognized no 
right but their own to legislate for them, that the charter of 
the province was the basis of their allegiance to the King of 
En^and, and that any attempt to vacate the charter would 
have a "tendency to dissolve the union between Great Britain 
and the province." It also "greatly" approved the non-con- 
aumption agreement as likely to convince their "Brethren in 
Britain, that more is to be gained in the way of justice, from 
friendship and afiection, than by extordon and arbitrary 
power." 

Sixteen days later, on a call inspired by the town of Worces- 
ter, a considerable body of del^ates gathered in the capital. 
They had come from the counties of Worcester, Middle- 
sex, and Essex, to confer with each other and with the Boston 
committee of correspondence. They declared that "no 
power on earth hath a right without the consent of this prov- 
ince to alter the minutest tittle of its charter"; moved for a 
Provincial Congress; urged the obstruction of the courts until 
such a congress convened, and the boycott of their officers and 
adherents; and advised the practice of the military art. 

Partisan feeling mounted high. The Quebec Act height- 
ened the tension. "Liberty Poles" were erected, and many 
of the wealthier classes of the country townships Bed into 
Boston. The English ministry were roundly denounced 
with picturesque epithets. Copies of the Port Act were pub- 
licly burned.' 

The presence of the garrison calmed the fears of the tories 

* BonuBK obnoxiani litentntc wu > fkvarilt putime ob both lidn of (be Atlwiti^ 
ind wu indnlied in bf both tevenunait tai ubJKIon. Altcmpti ta thai npheld ninw- 
tfrial dignity Mmctiiiic* Kioltcd in Indicronilj uadlgniiird diitaibtnRt. A pmd ciunplc 
ii fomid in the cxecutioa of the Hodk of Commoni oiAtt of Febnury 17, 1775, that the 
"CanuHn HuCDun" burn ■ oopj ef in oScDding iuue of the vitupenlive little Loodoa 
Criiit in the New Pelice Yard, Wnlminiter, and anolhn capjr in fnmt of the Royd 
Exdiauge: (od that "the ibcriffi of LondoD and Middlnei do attend at the (laie tiine 
■nd plecea lapcctiTelr." 

At Weibninater the cepT wu tncceufnllj bBrocd. bnt iaunediatcljr thereafter "a nan 
threw into the Etc the Addrett of both HeoH of Parliament ta bit MajeMf, iedaii^ 
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in Boston — alike those who claimed it as their home and 
those who had come in from the country — but otherwise life 
was not entirely pleasant even there for crown adherents. 
They suffered from the scorn of their patriot neighbors, and, 
jointly with them, had to bear the many ills which marched 
step by step with the soldiery of those days. Sickness was 
rife and dissolute female camp-followers were numerous. 

The second Worcester County convention — a two-day ses- 
sion, commencing August 30 — brought together one hundred 
and thirty members of committees of correspondence and "a 
number of deputies and gentlemen from several towns." 

Their first vote after the chaplain had opened the meet- 
ing with prayer, was, "by reason of the straitness of the place, 
and the many attending," to adjourn from Mary Stearns' 
house to the court-house. 

There, on the following day, they issued a call to the men 
of the county to be at Worcester on September 6 to prevent 
the sitting of the Court of Common Pleas and the General 
Sessions of the Peace under the new laws; recommended the 
towns and districts of the county to elect delegates to a "gen- 
eral provincial convention" at Concord on October 11; and 
published the means to be taken to spread the alarm in the 
event of "an invasion, or danger of an invasion'* of any town 
in the county. 

Men were already thinking in terms of war. Before the 
meeting of the Continental Congress, before the meeting of 
the Provincial Congress, the men of Worcester County were 
thus counseled to be ready to repel an invasion by the enemy. 

The convention had barely dispersed when the province 

the BnloaiuH in actnal rebellion; likeiriK (he AddreM of the Biibapt and Cler(r ■•- 
•embled in Convocation. The SherifTt were much hiued for >ttendin|, and the populace 
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was aroused by the "Powder Alarm." Bred by the excitement 
raised by Gage's seizure of powder and field-pieces in 
Charlestown and Cambridge, a report ran wild that the red- 
coats had fired on the people and that the English army and 
English ships were cannonading Boston. A great rush of 
men started toward the capital and several thousand arrived 
in Cambridge and other near-by towns before the denial of 
the report could reach them. 

When they had been fully convinced that they were not 
needed, the men tramped back to their homes. For those of 
Worcester County, the return was accepted as only a brief 
respite 1 A day or two with their families — then afoot again 
to march to the county-town to prevent the opening of the 
courts. 

Gage had taken no steps to protect the courts in the west- 
ern counties, but the province had been warned that he in- 
tended to act decisively to prevent or overcome any obstruc- 
tion at Worcester; and that the courts scheduled to open 
there on September 6 would do so under the protection of 
English bayonets. 

The morning of September 6 saw Worcester occupied by 
a patriot army of 6000 men. They tilled the main streets, 
the common, and the immediate vicinity to overflowing. 
They were expecting trouble and they were ready for it. 

Judges Thomas Steel and Joseph Wilder^ had come in 
with the intention of sitting at the court's opening, despite 
the anger which they had aroused as signers of the justices' 
tory letter to Gage. But Judge Timothy Ruggles, fearing 
for his life, had told the governor that it would not be safe 
for him to attend. 

The county convention regathered in Timothy Bigelow's 
house, adjourning later to the "green beyond Mr. Salis- 

'Nnmennu lutbnritici ttate thit Judge WlMer died in 1773, the jeii preceding tbc 
Woreolei CounlT convenCioa. Some of tliem |ive hit death dite » April ao. 177]. 
TbcK •tateaKitM are incDrncl. It wat Wildei'i fint wife, Deborah Jmcelim, who died 
oa April 10, 1773. Wildei larvived her. and the jm following the Worceilet Countf 
Hk to himiclf a aeeodd wife, the widow Rebecca (RichardHia) Locke. 
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bury*s." Its initial resolution was that "the court should not 
sit on any terms." It next requested the people to come to- 
gether on the common and choose one man from each com- 
pany "as a committee to wait on the judges to inform them 
of a resolution to stop the court's sitting, if the people con- 
cur therein." 

There followed a considerable delay, selecting the com- 
pany representatives and then hunting up the justices to in- 
form them officially — of what they had already learned 
beyond any manner of doubt I — that they would not be per- 
mitted to hold court. 

The justices were also told that they, together with the 
court officers, must show their submission to the will of the 
people by walking through the militia ranks to the court- 
house, there to affix their signatures to a promise to stay all 
judicial proceedings. 

Next for attention were the local subscribers to a tory 
protest of June 20. Most of them had signed a recantation 
and begged to be taken back into the good will of the com- 
munity, but this was not considered sufficient — the convention 
instructed them that they must follow after the judges and 
publicly read their disavowals. 

Then, "notice" was taken of the justices who had signed 
the tory letter to Gage. 

The actors having been coached, the assembled militia- 
men massed in deep ranks on both sides of Main Street, 
extending from the Old South Church to the court-house. 

A great sight for patriot eyes — but it bred misgivings 
among the timid of the townspeople, whether patriot or 
tory. What would come of this show of force, this military 
array, this massing of the county militiamen against the edict 
of the King and in defiance of the English governor and 
commander-in-chief? Many apprehensive thoughts turned 
toward the Boston road, along which the redcoats might even 
then be approaching. Any moment might hear the galloping 
of horses bearing the alarm. 
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Then came the play — designed by its producers to impress 
upon all men the resolution of the people of Worcester 
County to maintain their supremacy; that higher than the 
law's officials were the people riiemselves, who would brook 
no laws other than of their own making. 

The word was given and the procession started. First 
through the "ranges" of the people came the judges of the 
Court of Common Picas — two of the three (it would have 
been three of four if Ruggles had ventured from Boston) 
to be pointed at as men who had taken sides with the Eng- 
lish Parliament and against their own people. Artemas 
Ward was the one exception. 

After the judges, the officers of the court. 

Next followed the justices of the peace— many of these 
also to be pointed at as having signed the tory letter. A 
humiliating experience for men who had hitherto held them- 
selves proudly among their fellows! 

Last came the townsmen who had subscribed to the local 
tory protest. 

Every minute or two the procession stopped while the 
"leaders," or chief men, among the local protesters humbly 
read their recantations. 

Arrived at the court-house, the "protesters" were dis- 
missed, but the justices and their attendants continued into 
the building and signed the following declaration : 

"Gentlemen : You having desired, and even insisted upon 
it, that all judicial proceedings be stayed by the justices of 
the courts appointed this day, by law, to be held at Worces- 
ter, within and for the County of Worcester, on account of 
the unconstitutional act of the British parliament, respecting 
the administration of justice in this province, which, if ef- 
fected, will reduce the inhabitants thereof to mere arbitrary 
power, we do assure you, that we will stay all such judicial 
proceedings of said courts, and mil not endeavor to put said 
act into execution." 
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It goes without saying that Ward's signature was afiBxed to 
the document, for he was an active member of the con- 
vention which required its acknowledgment. More to the 
point is it that Judges Steel and Wilder, ex-mandamus coun- 
cilor Timothy Paine, and other justices of the peace who 
had signed the tory tetter, were compelled thus to place 
themselves on record." 

The convention proceedings included also resolutions that 
all militia officers resign the commissions which they held in 
the name of the crown; that the towns elect new company 
officers ; and that every town "immediately" equip itself with 
one or more field-pieces, "mounted and fitted for use," and 
sufficient ammunition to make them effective. 

And thus the day journeyed on to its end. Its purpose had 
been achieved without a moment's disturbance, without a 
shot being fired. Gage had reconsidered his plan of sending 
troops, fearing to cast the die. The patriots of Worcester 
County had demonstrated their full control. 

On the morrow, those of the justices present who had 
participated in the letter to Gage were confronted with a 
new separate paper of complete submission, which also they 
signed. 

The convention next requested justices of the peace 
(with the exception of Timothy Ruffles, John Murray, and 
James Putnam), judges of the probate, sheriffs, and coroners 
appointed under the old province laws, to continue in office 
irrespective of any notices or proclamations removing them 
or interfering with them, and recommended to the people 
of the county "that they consider and treat them as being in 
their said offices, and support and defend them in the execu- 
tion thereof." 

After other sundry votes of less importance, it then ad- 
journed to September 20. 

'Thii airnlivc of the clotitiK of the WDrmter cvorlt differ* id detail* trooi twtrf 
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Gage's troubles increased even in Boston and he prepared 
to meet the future by fortifying Boston Neck. Thus he 
could at a moment's notice sever the capital from the 
province. 

September 8, the blacksmiths of the county of Worcester, 
with Ross Wyman of Shrewsbury as president, resolved that 
they would not work for any tories, nor for anyone of 
any political persuasion who did not sign and live lip to the 
non-consumption agreement, and asked all other "artificers" 
to take similar action. 

On the ninth the Suffolk County convention unanimously 
adopted the famous "Suffolk Resolves" drawn up by Joseph 
Warren. Warren spoke as leader of the Boston patriots 
in the absence of Samuel Adams, who was then with John 
Adams, Robert Treat Paine, and Gushing in Philadelphia, 
representing Massachusetts in the First Continental Con- 
gress. 

In Philadelphia, the Massachusetts men found "a certain 
degree of jealousy in the minds of some" from the central 
and southern colonies. These jealous ones even feared that 
the New Englanders aimed "at a total independency, not only 
of the mother country, but of the colonies, too"; and that 
being a "hardy and brave people," they might in time "over- 
run them all."" Nevertheless, to the consternation of the 
tory faction, the Congress adopted Warren's Suffolk Re- 
solves, drew up a statement of "rights and grievances," and 
entered into a non-importation, non-consumption, and non- 
exportation agreement. And — equally important in Its after- 
results — Colonel Washington of Virginia so impressed the 
other delegates that Patrldc Henry was moved to pay him 
the unstinted compliment that in "solid information and 
sound judgment" he was "the greatest man" of them all. 

Charles Lee was in Philadelphia while the Congress sat. 
He had completed a tour of the colonies and declared them 

■ Samuel Aduiu ta Jutph Wirrea, Septmibcr ij, 1 774.— Cnihins, Wniingt 0/ Samail 
Aiitm,. III. 15S. 
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full of resolution to support and succor Boston. He as- 
serted that the very character of the provincials had changed 
and strengthened under the stress. He was ever talking, 
writing, and visiting; talking, writing, and visiting: red-hot 
for the patriot side. Higher and higher grew his ambition 
to crown his adventurous life by leading the colonies in rebel- 
lion against England."* And more and more, men's minds 
tended toward him, and patriot councils everywhere rejoiced 
that America was assured of his hand and sword if war should 
come. 

The Worcester County convention sat again on September 
20 and 21. 

It voted "that the sheriff adjourn the Superior Court ap- 
pointed by law to be held this day." 

It also directed him to issue precepts for the choice of 
Representatives to the General Court called by Governor 
Gage for October 5 (writs for which had been issued on Sep- 
tember I ) , but It counseled the towns and districts Co Instruct 
the Representatives chosen to refuse to be sworn by any offi- 
cers save those "appointed according to the constitution," 
or to act in concert with the mandamus councilors, or to 
attend in Boston "while the town is Invested with troops and 
ships of war." And "should there be anything to prevent 
their acting with such a governor and council as is expressly 
set forth in the charter, that they immediately repair to the 
town of Concord, and there join In a provincial congress, 
with such other members as are or may be chosen for that 
purpose, to act and determine on such measures as they shall 

"December i6> I774< Lee wrote to Edmund BuHct, in Loodon, dcprtdting m 
Engliih nport ibit he hid been "buty in diMUiding the people of B«tan from (ob- 
mitting" icd that be bid offered to put himietf at Ihar head. He added that he hoped 
people did not believe that he puueiKd "h much lenKritT ud TiDitr" u to think 
himielf "quililied for the moit importaDt charge that ever wi> committed to mortal nun." 
But, apart from thii moil uDcharacteriilicmodeitr, the tcikd he advanced agaiiul the idea 
wu ■•! hii foreign birth, which hatred him in the miadi of Ibe New England leaden 
and manr other); it wai ioiteid that he did not think the American! would give the 
tapreme tonunand to anjone who had no property intereit in the canntrr. — L» Papm, 
I, t4l. Then ihortlr after— with great aoiietr to complete (he triniaction — be tet about 
Kale in Virginia and thu became biniaelf an American piapcrtj-owner. 
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judge to be proper to extricate this colony out of the present 
unhappy circumstances." 

Following this, the convention emphasized its earlier ap- 
peal that every town provide itself with one or more field- 
pieces, mounted and fitted for use; resolved for the redivision 
of the county mllitta into seven regiments; again advised the 
election of .new officers — the company officers to be chosen 
by the men, and the company officers thus appointed to elect 
their field-officers; and recommended that one third of the 
men between sixteen and sixty years of age be enlisted, "to be 
ready to act at a minute's warning' — the famous organiza- 
tion of "minute-men." 

As county after county endorsed the cry for a Provincial 
Congress, the activities of the country townships increas- 
ingly alarmed Gage. On the day that the Worcester County 
convention met for the fourth time, he wrote to Lord 
Dartmouth: "The country people are exercising in arms, in 
this Province, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and getting 
magazines of arms and ammunition . . . and such artillery 
as they can procure, good and bad."" 

Eight days later, because "of the extraordinary resolves 
which have been passed in many of the counties," Gage is- 
sued a proclamation countermanding his summons for a Gen- 
eral Court on October 5. He feared, and probably with 
good reason, the outcome of a general gathering of Repre- 
sentatives. 

October 3, a week earlier than the date suggested in the 
Worcester County convention, we find Ward's old regiment 
putting him at its head. The following report is from the 
Massachusetts Spy, October 20 : 

"On the third instant, the regiment formerly belonging 
to the Hon. Artemas Ward, Esq., of Shrewsbury, in the 
county of Worcester, and who for his integrity was dismissed 
in a former administration, from being Colonel of said regi- 

I. 1774. Amirican ArtkivtI. »th, I, 795. 
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ment, met, and taking into serious consideration the present 
oppressed and distressed condition of this province in gen- 
eral, and the poor garrisoned and blockaded town of Boston 
in particular, after proper solemnity, proceeded as follows, 
1st. — ^They cheerfully, yet with a degree of indignation, 
flung up their commissions, which they sustained under the 
late Governor Hutchinson; then they proceeded very regu- 
larly to the choice of their field and commission officers, and 
unanimously made choice of the following gentlemen, viz.: 
the Hon. Artemas Ward, Colonel ; Stephen Maynard, Esq., 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Jonathan Ward, Esq., Second lieut.-CoIo- 
nel; Edward Ba[rjnes, Esq., Major; and Mr. Luke Denny, 
Adjutant." 

The same account notes that the town of Marlborough 
( Middlesex County ) joined in the choice of these officers and 
that the regiment (the Sixth, under, the new arrangement) 
consisted of the inhabitants of Marlborough,^' Westborough, 
Shrewsbury, Southborough, Northborough, and Grafton: the 
first of the county of Middlesex, and the others of Worcester 
County, 

Despite Gage's proclamation, ninety Representatives ar- 
rived in Salem on or before October 5. They convened on 
the sixth, and on the following day adopted resolutions de- 
claring that the governor could not legally dissolve the Gen- 
eral Court before it met; that his proclamation was therefore 
unconstitutional ; and that its statements were unjust and dis- 
respectful and proof of his "disaffection" toward the prov- 
ince. They followed this by resolving themselves "into a 
Provincial Congress, to be joined by such other persons as 
have been or shall be chosen for that purpose, to take into 
consideration the dangerous and alarming situation of public 
affairs in this province, and to consult and determine on such 
measures as they shall judge will tend to promote the true 

" MirlboroDKh (Marlboro), beinf in MiddlcKX, had not been lirtid in the ViotaMet 
ConotT coDTentioa'i reirrangement of (be militi*. but it hid (or geoiriphial leaMD* 
formed part of a WoictMer Cooiitj regiment uadrr the old irranganent and it codtiuncd 
e itaelf undei the aew cooditioiu. 
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interest of his majesty and the peace, welfare, and prosperity 
of the pro\nnce." 

The RcprescDtatiTCS then formally oifanized as a "Pro- 
vincial Congress" and adjourned to meet at Concord 00 the 
following Tuesday (October ll). 

Arrinng at Concord, the Representatives met the special 
del^ates sent by a number of the towns. Ward was one of 
the first of the delegates to arrive. His associate from 
Shrewsbury was again Representative Heywood. 

The Congress assembled in the court-house, bat, finding 
that it needed larger space, moved thence to the meeting- 
house (the "Old Tlurd"), and there opened its proceedings 
with the election of John Hancock as president. 

The gathering included a goodly number of men who 
helped to make history — military and civil — in the following 
years. It contained a large proportion of fighting men: a 
full majority of those of middle age had seen service in the 
French and Indian wars, or had garrisoned the province 
frontiers. 

The country members already harbored the thought that 
the time had arrived for throtring oS alliance, and the 
more careful had difficulty in restraining them. John I^tts 
wrote that the Boston representatives were "by far the most 
moderate" men there. 

Some of the radically aggressive had conceived, and freely 
expressed, the theory that Great Britain's wealth and power 
rested chiefly on her American colonics, and that disunion, 
by shifting trade advantages to European competitors, 
would rel^ate the empire to in»gnificance. 

Representing the opposite view was much propaganda 
designed to affright. Typical is a printed broadside 
addressed "To the Provindal Congress," a copy of which 
was delivered to every member. It warned of an overwhelm- 
ing army of fifteen or eighteen thousand Canadians and In- 
dians ready to be let loose on both Massachusetts and 
Connecticut at a moment's notice. 
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"Now, gentlemen," it continued, "Coolly recollect our 
weak and defenceless State, and you will easily perceive how 
impossible it will be for us, to resist even one Third of such 
Force. Seriously and honestly call to Mind how compleatly 
miserable will then be our Situation, by being exposed to all 
the Cruelties and Barbarities of an implacable and Savage 
Enemy. When I cast my Eyes on my Innocent and helpless 
Wife and Children, and recollect how soon they must faU 
into the Hands of Savages full of inveterate Hatred and 
Revenge, my very Soul is overwhelmed with Agonies, far be- 
yond the narrow Limits of Description: — Place yourselves 
under the same shocking Incumbrances, and you will quickly 
feel the Horrors of Despair and Anguish unutterable. . . , 
To paint the tragical Scene with its various and multiplied 
Miseries, but in a faint Light, requires more Time than is 
proper for a Letter. If you have any Pity, if any Compas- 
sion, if any Humanity, you will not, you cannot expose such 
Innocents to Torture and Death. . . . However you may 
now flatter yourselves, this Truth I am compelled to sound 
in your ears, that whatever Lives are lost, by your Indiscreet 
or rash Conduct, sooner or later must be, by you accounted 
for. . . ." 

The writer's threats and forebodings troubled Ward so 
little that he employed the reverse of his copy of the broad- 
side for the writing of non-importation agreement forms and 
militia resolutions. 

Ward was a member of both initial committees of the 
eleventh and also of the committee appointed on the twelfth 
"to take into consideration the state of the province." With 
him on the latter were Hancock, Joseph Warren, Joseph 
Hawley, Dr. Benjamin Church, Elbridge Gerry, James War- 
ren, William Heath, and others. 

The committee next day reported an address to Gage de- 
claring that the convening of the Congress had been rendered 
"indispensably necessary" by the "distressed and miserable 
state of the province occasioned by the intolerable grievances 
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and oppressions to which the people are subjected"; and 
citing the Port Act, the Regulating Act and that labeled for 
the "Impartial Administration of Justice," and the hostile 
preparations in Boston — the increase in the number of troops, 
and the fortress on Boston Neck. 

It continued, "Permit us to ask your excellency whether 
an inattentive and unconcerned acquiescence [in] such alarm- 
ing, such menacing measures, would not evidence a state of 
insanity; or whether the delaying to take every possible pre- 
caution for the security of the province, would not be the 
most criminal neglect in a people heretofore rigidly and 
justly tenacious of their constitutional rights?" 

The address was accepted with only one dissentient vote, 
and Ward was placed on the committee appointed to deliver 
it to Gage. 

On the following day, immediately prior to adjourning, the 
convention accepted a resolution of the Committee on the 
State of the Province which declared against the transfer of 
any province moneys to the provincial tax receiver. It also 
strongly recommended the payment of outstanding taxes to 
persons to be named by the towns and districts themselves. 

Meeting again in Cambridge, October 17, the Congress 
received the governor's reply to its address. It was referred 
to the Committee on the State of the Province; as also were 
the letters of the Reverend Samuel Peters, who predicted 
"hanging work" (with the patriots for victims) as a quick 
sequence to the arrival of the additional redcoats on their 
way across the ocean. 

Three days later came the naming of a new committee 
(Ward a member) to consider "what is necessary to be now 
done for the defence and safety of the province." 

The final amended report of this new committee was ac- 
cepted October 26. It established a Committee of Safety 
with duties of watchfulness, and power to call out and direct 
the militia "whenever they shall judge it necessary for the 
safety and defence of the inhabitants of this province"; a 
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subordinate Committee of Supplies; and General Officers to 
command. 

It also urged the prompt officering of the militia in towns 
that had not already so organized; that any inhabitants of 
the province, not already supplied, immediately provide 
themselves with arms and ammunition; and the preparation 
of "a well digested plan for the regulating and disciplining 
the militia, placing them in every respect on such a per- 
manent footing as shall render them effectual for the preser- 
vation and defence of the good people of this province." 

Tlie next morning saw the election of the Committee of 
Safety; and the afternoon following, that of the Committee 
of Supplies. 

"It was then moved, that the Congress proceed to the 
choice of three General Officers" to command the mrlitia in 
the event of its being called out by the Committee of Safety. 
And Jedediah Preble, Artemas Ward, and Seth Pomeroy 
were elected, to rank in the order named." 

The appointment of these men is a high tribute to the 
esteem in which they were held by the province representa- 
tives. Massachusetts was preparing for war, if need be, 
against one of the world's great powers. A New York 
writer had voiced the thoughts of many when he expressed 
it as the "maddest of all possible Quixotisms to think of mak- 
ing an hostile opposition" to the army and navy of Great 
Britain," — but that is what the leaders of Massachusetts 
were deliberately planning, unless the English government 
should grant the province everything but nominal independ- 

"Tbe arrer of Artcmu Ward {now 47 jetn at ift, lacking ooc mnith) we hive 
■Ireidr cDniLderrd in tboc ptg«' 

Jcdediih Prcblc. 67 jtan old, hid •ecn ■ viriMf of wivicc in the Freacfa war and 
bid riien to the rank of brlKidier-iencrxl in the pravinciil •ervicc. 

Seth Pomerajr, 68 r"" o'd, hid u mijoi been preteot it the ciptnie of Loaitboig, 
1745 (chiefljr in chirge of 1 carpi df gnnimltbi) , ud ten jtan liter had, u icting- 
cdonel of Ephnim Williuni' reginient, camnjiaded in the holtcit part of the fierce 
battle of Like George, which reanlled in the ntter defeat of the Frendi aod Indian 
forcei ind the capture of Binn Dieikaa, tfae French cnnminder-in-cbief in Canada. 
He wii 1 delegate to both the Firit and Second Pnvinciil Cangreoea. 

" Amtntn /irtklvt; 4th, I, 189, sole. 
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ence. They prayed, and believed, that in the day of trial they 
would be upheld by the other colonies, but their belief held 
no assurance that the other colonies would carry support to 
the point of open warfare. And they knew that on the 
courage, patriotism, and integrity of the men chosen as gen- 
eral o£Gcers, largely depended the fate and future of the 
province, the political freedom they cherished so highly, and 
their own lives, if, as rebels, they should fait to make good 
their defiance of England. 

On the day of the election of the general officers, and the 
day following (October 27 and 28), the Congress demon- 
strated its desire to adhere as closely as possible to the 
charter government by requesting, individually and collec- 
tively, the attendance of all members of the Council elected 
and accepted in the spring, "that this body may have the 
benefit of their advice upon the important matters that may 
then come under consideration." These coundlors had been 
officially superseded by the mandamus councilors appointed 
by the King under the obnoxious new Regulating Act, but this 
supersession was ignored. The intent is plain to continue 
the recognition of the Council elected in conformity with the 
charter: Gage's vetoes were respected — none of the thirteen 
whom he had refused as councilors were invited to sit as 
such, though several of them were present in the Congress; 
and the only omission from his list of fifteen acceptances was 
of Danforth, who had been sworn in as a mandamus coun- 
cilor. 

Among the final acts of the session were the appointment 
of Henry Gardner as Receiver-General, accompanied by the 
recommendation that all province moneys be turned over to 
him; and the reading and acceptance of the reply, prepared 
by the Committee on the State of the Province, to the gov- 
ernor's communication of October 17. 

Gage had sought to justify his fortification of Boston 
Neck, blamed the patriots for "open and avowed disobedi- 
ence" to English authority, declared that by convening as a 
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Provincial Congress the delegates were "subverting the> 
charter," and demanded that they "desist from such illegal 
and unconstitutional proceedings." 

The Congress reply was strong and spirited. It reminded 
the governor that not only was the Boston Neck fortress 
both a continuous threat and a continuous annoyance to the 
town of Boston, but that the very presence of the troops 
in the province without the consent of the Representatives, 
was illegal. It ridiculed the charge that the Provincial Con- 
gress was a violation of the charter, and asserted that, on 
the contrary, its convening had been "directed by the prin- 
ciples of the constitution itself; warranted by the most ap- 
proved precedent and examples, and sanctioned by the British 
nation at the revolution; upon the strength and validity of 
which precedent the whole British constitution now stands, 
his present majesty wears his crown, and all subordinate 
officers hold their places." 

The session terminated on the same day (Saturday, Octo- 
ber 29). 

The following Wednesday the Committee of Safety held 
its initial meeting. Its first recommendation to the Com- 
mittee of Supplies was for the purchase of pork. Sour, rice, 
and peas. Next, for "arms and ammunition" and "large 
pieces of cannon." Later, came those for spades, pickaxes, 
cooking-pots, etc. 

The Provincial Congress gathered again at Cambridge 
on November 23. 

It heartily approved the "bill of rights" and enumeration 
of grievances drawn up by the Continental Congress, and its 
non-importation, non-consumption, and non-exportation reso- 
lutions; and it elected representatives to the Second Conti- 
nental Congress. 

It counseled the encouragement of every provincial in- 
dustry and particularly advised the manufacture of saltpetre 
and gunpowder. Its resolutions declared gunpowder to be 
"an article of such importance, that every man among us 
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fwho loves his country, must wish the establishment of manu- 
factories for that purpose." It spoke of "the ruins of sev- 
eral powder mills, and sundry persons among us who arc 
acquainted with that business," and it recommended "en- 
couragement by repairing one or more of said mills, or 
erecting others" and renewing the industry "as soon as pos- 
sible." 

It added John Thomas" and William Heath" to the 
staff of general oiSc^rs: Thomas as fourth. Heath as fifth. 

On the morning of its last day, December 10, it called 
upon the committees of correspondence to obtain and re- 
port the names of those who had signed or who might sign 
the tory "Association" started by Timothy Ruggles. The 
Rugglcs covenant pledged its members to oppose the "au- 
thority of any Congresses, committees of correspondence, 
or other unconstitutional assemblies of men," and *'if need 
be" to "repel force with force." 

Immediately after the adoption by the Congress of its 
tory assodation resolution, the Committee on the State of 
the Province (of which General Ward continued a member) 
reported an address to the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
Bay. It was ordered printed in the Boston newspapers 
and in handbills, and forwarded to all towns and districts. 
It reminded the province that the men of Massachusetts were 
"placed by Providence in the post of honor, because tt was 
the post of danger"; and counseled enforcement by each town 
of strict adherence to the plans of the Continental and Pro- 
vincial Congresses. 

It continued with advice concerning the equipment and 
pay of the "minute-men": 

"Joho Thomu wii about 50 fain old. HU lint mimj Krvicx hid been m > 
•ortcoii- Liter, hi 175S, 1759, lod 1760, lie w» colonel of eipeditioiiir7 refimaiti 
which Hw duljr in Nov* Scotii. lod it CrowD Point, Montnit, etc Id 1760 hii regi- 
BCDt formed pttt of the titaj which compelled the lUTrender of Mootreal. He wu ■ 
delesite to the Fint and Second Pnviacid Conireuei. 

■■WUIitDi Heith wu 37 T"" old. He hid leeD no ictive Krvicc bot he hid idiieved 
loal proDiiDence u t militii officer. He hid (crved Kvenl jttn a i ReptetentitiTc, 
uid wu I delegate to the Fint lod Second Provindil CongKHca ind ■ moi^r of the 
Committee of Safety. 
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"We now think that particular care should be taken by 
the towns and districts in this colony, that each of the minute- 
men, not already provided therewith, should be immediately 
equipped with an effective firearm, bayonet, pouch, knapsack, 
thirty rounds of cartridges and balls, and that they be dis- 
ciplined three times a week, and oftener, as opportunity may 
offer. To encourage these, our worthy countrymen, to ob- 
tain the skill of complete soldiers, we recommend it to the 
towns and districts forthwith to pay their own minute-men a 
reasonable consideration for their services; and in case of 
a general muster their further services must be recompensed 
by the province. An attention to discipline the militia in 
general is, however, by no means to be neglected." 

The committee next submitted, and the delegates adopted, 
resolutions dissolving the Congress because it had already 
sat longer than the people of the province had anticipated, 
but earnestly recommending the election of delegates to a 
new Congress. 

Meantime, Charles Lee had joined the Annapolis con- 
vention of Maryland county deputies and he found there wide 
scope for his energy. He helped to inspire the gathering 
to vigor, furnished plans for a new organization of the 
Maryland militia, and personally superintended the arrange- 
ments for mustering companies. 

The lirst quarter of 1775 was rich with happenings. 
Novanglus and Massachusettensis disputed; the drilling and 
arming continued. 

The Worcester County convention met again on January 
26 for another two-day session. General Ward acted as 
chairman and also served on a committee appointed to "take 
into consideration a plan for this county to adopt respecting 
the non-consumption covenants of the Continental and Pro- 
vincial Congress." 

The committee recommended the signing of non-consump- 
tion covenants by everyone who had not already done so; 
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presented a covenant which "heartily approved" the form 
drawn up by the Continental Congress and amplified by the 
Provincial Congress; and pledged the members of the con- 
vention to strict adherence to its every article and clause. 

On the second day Ward was on four committees, the most 
important being one to "take the affairs of trade into con< 
sideration, and to remonstrate against riots and routs." 

The committee's report declared that the enemies of 
America's cause were "assiduously endeavoring" to provoke 
the patriot party to acts of violence, so that they might "have 
a pretence" to represent them as the aggressors; and ad- 
vised great care "in discountenancing and suppressing all 
acts of violence, except so much as is necessary to carry the 
resolves of the Continental and Provincial Congress into 
execution." 

It continued that, confident of the justice of their cause, 
they were determined "firmly and religiously to support and 
maintain" their rights — "«/e» to the loss of our lives and 
fortunes." 

The second Provincial Congress opened in Cambridge on 
February i. Ward, this time alone as Shrewsbury's repre- 
sentative, became again a member of a committee "to take 
into consideration the state and circumstances of the Prov- 
ince." 

A tory handbill distributed a few days later (February 6} 
warned of the fate of Wat Tyler, and advocated the seizure 
of the patriot leaders. It continued : "Never did a people rebel 
with so little reason; therefore our conduct cannot be justi- 
fied before God ! Never did so weak a people dare to con- 
tend with so powerful a State ; therefore it cannot be justified 
by prudence. It is all the consequence of the arts of crafty 
knaves over weak minds and wild enthusiasts, who, if we 
continue to follow, will lead us to inevitable ruin. Rouse, 
rouse, ye Massachusetians, while it be yet time I" " 

February 9, the Congress adopted a new commission 

"Amttia* Atikiwt,. 4di, I, iii6. 
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(drawn up by the Committee on the State of the Province) 
for the Committee of Safety, specifically defining it3 "busi- 
ness and duty" as the prevention of any attempt to apply 
either the Regulating Act or that for the "Impartial Ad- 
ministration of Justice." 

It next to(Ai up the choice of general officers — reelecting 
those voted by the First Congress : Jedediah Preble, Artemas 
Ward, Seth Pomeroy, John Thomas, and William Heath — 
again to command in the order named. 

As a result of the precedence thus confirmed. General 
Ward became commander-in-chief of the Massachusetts 
forces at the very outset of armed resistance, for Preble, 
elected to the first place, did not act upon his appointment. 

On February 9, also, Ward was named on a committee 
"to bring in a resolve directing how the ordnance in the 
Province shall be used." 

February 11, he was, with Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, 
Hancock, Hawley, Robert Treat Paine, and Tyng, appointed 
to draw up "a resolve purporting the determination of the 
people, coolly and resolutely, to support their rights and 
privileges at all hazards." 

The afternoon of February 1 1;, he was on a special com- 
mittee to call upon a committee ;hat had arrived from Con- 
necticut; and in the evening he conferred with them as a 
member of the Committee on the State of the Province. 

The same day, John Whitcomb" was added to the list 
of general officers. 

"John Whitcomb. iboot 6i Tcin old, wu coIddcI af Ibe minDte-mai of the Second 
Worcater regiment, ta the Ticonderoft eipedition, 1758, be had been lieulenuit- 
oiloael of Bagler'* regimeDl; and he held the coamund of ■ regiiiKnt at the capture 
of Montreal, 1760. He hid KTved manf jttn a a Repretentalive. and wii one of the 
"Glorioiw Niaelr-Two." He wat elected (0 the Coandl in 1773, but preferred la atiy 
in the Houte. 

Tit IfUiamt Famiij I'm Amttica, 194, and Henry S. Noune, Ammrao Antiqaatiam 
Stciiij Proaidinti. New Seriea. VH. 97, lay that Whitcomb wu in Jie Lake Georie 
battle, Scplember S. 1 755 ; but account) of the battle have no mention of hii (Willard'i) 
regiment; the onlr Maaiachuielti regimenli dted are Williamt'. Rngflei', and TitcombV 
Whitcomb bad probably not arrived by September g. He n» in Deerfield Angnit 30 
and wai expected to itart out the next day. — Letter of Jonathan Aihley, tftvi Englawi 
Hiiiarical and GiniaUptal Ripittr, IV, S7. He wai perhapi in the reinforcement* 
which arrived ahortly after the battle. 
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The Congress adjourned on the following afternoon and 
Ward returned to Shrewsbury. 

Meanwhile,- the Committees of Safety and Supplies added 
to the patriot stores of ammunition, food, etc., making Con- 
cord and Worcester the chief depots. 

February 21, the Committee of Safety voted that the 
Committee of Supplies should "purchase all kinds of military 
stores, sufficient for an army of 15,000 men to take the field." 
Next day, that it buy tents, lead balls, etc., and employ men 
to make thirty rounds of cartridges for the entire force. 

On the twenty-third, the committees voted the sending of 
two field-pieces to each regiment. 

Unfortunately, it was easier to vote the purchase of "all 
kinds of military stores" than to obtain them. The Commit- 
tee of Supplies worked Industriously, but the result fell far 
short of the needs anticipated — and later severely experi- 
enced. 

As spring approached, Gage sent out his spies. Among 
them were Captain William Browne, of the Fifty-second 
Regiment of Foot, and Ensign Henry de Bimiere,^' of the 
Tenth Regiment, who together reconnoitered the route from 
Boston to Worcester. De 'lirniere's account of their experi- 
ences has become a classic. 

It was in Framingham, on their return trip, that the two 
Englishmen, gazing through the windows of Buckminster's 
tavern, witnessed the drilling of a company of militia. 

"After they had done their exercise," wrote De Birniere, 
"one of theif commanders spoke a very eloquent speech, rec- 
ommending patience, coolness and bravery (which indeed 
they much wanted) ; particularly told them they would al- 

"Hitlarie* print the eaiicn'a •urainic TBrioutlr: bi, Dt Bimirrt or D'Birniiri (mth 
or without u tocent « the penultimate "e"), Di BttnUrt or D'Birnitrt. I luve 
■VMded all tliCK foniu. followinK initeid that of the Eneliih ^rmji Lliii, which record 
the name both with and wilhoot the prefatotj "de," bat are coniiitent ia alwaj) ipelliag 
it (both ia print and io Kript) with an "i" ai the BrM vowel <itinutrr}. 

I have Ukea the uuDe authority fw the idditieo af a final "e" (a the Captun'i niniaiDe. 
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ways conquer if they did not break, and recommended them 
to charge us cooly and wait for our fire, and everything 
would succeed with them — quotes Caesar and Pompey, briga- 
diers Putnam and Ward, and all such great men; put them 
in mind of Cape Breton, and all the battles they had gained 
for his Majesty in the last war, and observed that the regu- 
lars must have been ruined but for them."*" 

While Browne and De Birniere were spending Sunday 
(February 26) in semi-concealment in Worcester, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Leslie's battalion was making its abortive at- 
tempt to secure the cannon held by the patriots near Salem. 
These cannon worried Gage, for they were suspected to be 
new brass field-pieces smuggled in from Holland. In reality 
they were only old iron 12-pounders, relics of the French 
war, but even old cannon were hugely valuable to the patriots, 
for they possessed and could obtain very few of any age or 
calibre. 

Scarcer still were available artillerymen. Ward's letter 
of February 27 to David Cheever, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Supplies, notes that there was not one man in his 
district competent to teach the handling of the two cannon 
to be delivered for his regiment. He adds: "There is a 
person in this town who understands the Exercise but has of 
late discovered such Sentiments in Political matters that I 
dare not trust him."'^ 

The last remark is typical of the soul-racking uncertainty 
of the period. The dividing lines of American and English 
nationality have now for generations been so clear and strong 
that, despite the labors of modern historians, many people 
find it difGcult to realize that the Revolution held much of the 
anguish of civil war. 

Symptoms of insurrection were showing everywhere 
throughout the province, but Gage held back from any de- 

^ lltiutatkmiilf Hiiltrittl Stdetr Cttltctitm,, id, IV, log-no; i 
"Ocigiiill IcKcr, M»«,-k<,UU, ArtUvt; CXLVI, I. 
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cisive move to check its rise. Across the sea came word from 
the English government advising the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the principal members of the Provindal Congress. 
It would be better, declared Lord Dartmouth, that the con- 
flict be thus brought on, than in a riper state of rebellion. 
But Gage and his associates feared — or did not think it poli- 
tic — to take the step. 

At the next session of the Provincial Congress, opened on 
March 22, the members were instructed to give to the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Province all information which 
had "fallen within their knowledge" concerning the number 
of field-pieces in the province, irrespective of their owner- 
ship, and also concerning the number of men "acquainted 
with the business of making firearms." 

A few days later (March 30), the committee "reported 
a resolve, relative to what movements of the troops should 
make it fit to call the militia together." 

On the following day it brought in a resolution (passed) 
urging upon towns and districts the immediate and compul- 
sory transfer of all province money in the hands of tax col- 
lectors and constables who had refrained from paying it over 
to the Provincial Congress Receiver-General. The resolution 
also recommended that the towns "without delay" collect any 
unpaid taxes ; and concluded by counseling that they "vigor- 
ously exert themselves to suppress every opposition to meas- 
ures recommended by the Continental and Provincial Con- 
gresses," as they esteemed "the freedom and happiness of 
themselves and future generations." 

Immediately thereafter came a resolution that "if there is 
any town which does not incline to pay their public moneys 
to Mr. Gardner, they are desired to give their reasons for 
such refusal to this Congress." 

The next morning the committee reported an encouraging 
and laudatory address to the Stockbridge Indian minute- 
men, and introduced a resolution (passed) to purchase a 
blanket and a yard of ribbon for each of them. 
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April 2, came word that left no doubt of the passage of 
a bill which was to lay excessive restraint on colonial com- 
merce and to ban American ships from fishing on the New- 
foundland Banks. Further, that England had declared the 
province in rebellion and had ordered reinforcements to sub- 
due it, sending also instructions for the shipping of the 
patriot leaders to England. To the old-style English tory, 
there was grim joy in the anticipation of a London display 
of the severed heads of American rebels. 

Later, there arrived the report that the hangings would 
take place in Boston. 

Stiles noted" that Parliament's declaration depressed 
"some timid persons," but that "in general the Friends of 
Liberty are hereby exasperated and declare themselves ready 
for the Combat, and nothing is now talked of but immediately 
forming an American army at JVorcester and taking the 
Field with undaunted Resolution." 

The Congress quickly reacted to the new chaUenge. Militia 
plans no longer seemed sufficient. On April 8 the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Province brought in a resolve for 
the raising and establishment of a provincial army; and for 
the appointment of delegates "to repair to Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire" to tell them of this 
determination by Massachusetts, and "to request them to 
co-operate ... by furnishing their respective quotas for 
the general defence." The Congress adopted the resolution 
by a vote of 96 to 7. 

It followed this (April 8 and 10) with instructions to the 
committee to "take into consideration what number of men 
. . . will be necessary to be raised by the four" New Eng- 
land governments for their general defence"; and "to 
draught such instructions as they shall think necessary to be 
given to the delegates appointed to repair to the neighboring 
governments." 

April 10, the committee "reported a resolve, relative to 

"IJItnrf Diary pf B»ra Slilti, I, }]0, April 4. 
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exerdsing the minute-men in battalions, and that they be paid 
out of the public treasury." After a long debate this resolu- 
tion was defeated. 

April 12, the committee brought in a resolve (passed) 
arranging for county committees "whose business it shall be 
to receive from the committees of correspondence in their 
respective towns, a state of the conduct of the towns and dis- 
tricts with respect to their having executed the continental and 
provincial plans," and to lay their reports before the Con- 
gress at its next session, "that any neglect of such towns and 
districts in executing such plans may be speedily and effectu- 
ally remedied." 

April 13, the committee introduced a resolution (passed) 
providing for six artillery companies "to immediately enter 
on discipline, and constantly be in readiness to enter the 
service of the colony," and that the Committee of Safety 
"draw on the public treasury for paying said companies a 
suitable consideration for their services." 

April 14, the committee reported a plan for officerii^ 
the proposed provincial army. It was Immediately accepted 
by the Congress, and the Committee of Safety was in- 
structed "to apply to a suitable number of persons, to be 
in readiness to enter the service of this colony, to act as 
field officers : such field officers, in conjunction with the com- 
mittee, to apply to proper persons as captains, and they to 
determine on such subaltern oflicers as may be necessary for 
each regiment, when an army shall be raised; the committee 
and officers caeteris paribus to give the preference to persons 
who have been chosen officers in the regiments of minute- 
men." But events broke too quickly for the plan to be matured, 
and the militiamen — both the "standing militia" and the min- 
ute-men — went into war under officers of their own choice and 
election. 

On the following day the Congress adjourned. It had 
been a very full and hard-working session for General Ward. 
He had been continuously a member of the Committee on 
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the State of the Province, and it was this committee which 
had led and directed the Congress. 

Three days later, the Committees of Safety and Supplies 
awoke to the danger of concentrating so large a proportion 
of their scant but very valuable war supplies at Concord, 
and a joint meeting directed that the ammunition be dis- 
tributed among nine towns. It also made various other ar- 
rangements for the safer and more convenient- custody of 
provisions, equipment, etc. 

Some cartloads were removed that same day (April 18), 
but before the work was well started the curtain was rung up 
on the first battle of the Revolution. Gage had got wind of 
the depots and caches at Concord, and that night a detach- 
ment of English grenadiers, light infantry, and marines set 
out to destroy them. 

The story of Lexington and Concord — of the Battle of 
April 19 — has been depicted by a thousand writers. The 
riding of Revere and Dawes and Dr. Prescott — and many 
other leas famed messengers — to arouse the country. The 
village green at Lexington in the early morning, and the 
firing of the first shots of the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. The confident tramp of the Englishmen on to Concord. 
The swelling tide of the militia. The sharp contest at the 
bridge. Then — the retreat of the British regulars, "driven 
before the Americans like sheep"; running the gauntlet of 
Yankee muskets, every furlong rendering its quota of dead 
or wounded. So hot the pace that when they met Lord 
Percy and his relief brigade the survivors threw themselves 
on the ground, "their tongues hanging out of their mouths."*" 
And the continued retreat of the united English forces — ■ 
nearly two thousand of the proudest infantry of the Old 
World. 

In the speed and stress of that running twenty-mile fight, 
many of the militia companies disintegrated into pursuing 
individuals or small changing groups only intermittently co- 

"Stcdnuo, aUttry ,/ ti, ^miriam War, I, 133. 
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hcsive — but even so they persisted, mobile and in deadly 
earnest, an irresistible "moving circle" of musketmen, and 
pursued the enemy up to Charlestown Neck. 

Here, in the dusk of the evening, the fighting ceased. 
General Heath and other American leaders called a halt. 
The English troops were permitted to enter the city without 
further molestation, but "the rebels," wrote De Bimiere, 
"shut up the Neck" and "placed sentinels there. . . . So that 
in the course of two days, from a plentiful town, we were 
reduced to the disagreeable necessity of living on salt provi- 
sions, and fairly blocked up in Boston."" 

English troops, and English authority were bottled in the 
capital, and Massachusetts never again acknowledged either. 

It was learned that two could play at the sport of block- 
ading. The English government had willed a water blockade 
of the capital on June I, 1774. American militiamen estab- 
lished a land blockade on April 19, 1775." 

" 3fa.iuii>i>i(i Hliitrital Striiij CtlUelim, id, IV, xiS. 

* The nllyiag of Muiacbatrtti* mm an April 19 w» verf different froni the 
diiordered niih towird BoitoD in the prccedirtf September. Everj nun ctrtied t muiket 
■nd be ■«( Mt with hit Dei|hbon in compuT formation. Coinpiniei meeting it CTOti- 
roidi )>Hned in batulioni and thiii poibed m in lubtttntid ttrength. Tliough formi- 
tiod w« ipeedilr loit by mtaf af thoie who look part in the fighting, it wu retriered 
after the bait it Charleitown Neck ud the occnpation of Cambridge and Roibai? directly 



For the great improvement in at|aniaalian achieved by a majaritr of the townthipa, 
the credit rauit be variouil; divided — amaog the militiamen themielvei, and the varion* 
bodiea and individaili who inipired and directed their rcconititution and training. To the 
minute-niFii and the itanding mililia rank and file ia. however, due the targeil ahare of the 
Bpedal hooota earned on April 19 — the chief credit for the ludden dTectiveoeaa with 
which the Eagliih troopi were driven back, and their alartling tianafonnalion into a 
beleagneted garriaan. The Provincial Congren had empowered the Committee of SatetT 
to call oDt the militia, and the general officer! to command and direct it if it ihoald be 
thoi called out: but neither the minuie-oien not the itanding militia had waited far the 
call of either the Committee of Safety or the gaeral officera — or even, in many caiea, 
of thur regimCDtal ofllcera. Immediately on word that the Eogliih were coniing out, or 
of the firing at Leiiogton — and long before any general order could have reached them — 
the men had come together in their town companiea and marched to meet the enemy. 



CHAPTER V 

April 20~June 15, 1775: Age 47 

Gcnenil Ward takes command of the army besieging Boston. His 
Council of War plans to fortify Dorchester Heights. The diffi- 
culties in organizing an army and the peril of anarchy, Benjamin 
Church's early attempt to betray hb country. Ward commis- 
sioned as Commander-in-chief of the Massachusetts forces. Gen- 
eral Gage determines to occupy Dorchester Heights and to follow 
this with the seizure of the Charlestown peninsula. The Com- 
mittee of Safety recommends the occupation of Bunker Hill. The 
Council of War resolves to occupy both Bunker Hill and Dor- 
chester Heights. The final decision for Bunker Hill alone. Col- 
onel Prescott given the command of the detachment. 

GENERAL WARD lay ill in bed when the express 
rider galloped through Shrewsbury with news of 
the clash at Lexington. But next morning at daybreak he 
mounted hts horse and set out toward Boston, joining and 
passing company after company of the militiamen filling the 
roads as they also hurried eastward to the capital. 

From Shrewsbury to Cambridge is now a pleasant motor 
trip, but on horseback over the rough highway of the year 
1775 it could have been no holiday jaunt for a middle-aged 
man afflicted with bladder-stone. Yet Ward unhesitatingly 
journeyed it to direct the dangerous enterprise of rebellion 
against the world-famed power of Great Britain. 

Those men of New England who thus unflinchingly ac- 
cepted duty's call to leadership, and, leading, dared, arms 
in hand, to oppose the authority of the King and Parliament 
of England, risked a fate far more bitter than death on the 
battlefield. They dared also the hangman's gallows — and, 
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beyond, perchance the horrors of the severed head and limbs 
rotting by the roadside. Such things have been impossible in 
England for a century or more — but they were not impossible 
then. Nor did they seem so to Ward and his associates, for 
they had been young men grown at the time of the Jacobite 
hangings and beheadings of 1746. 

The risk of punishment for treason was much greater 
when Ward assumed the leadership than when Washington 
took hold. Behind Ward, and the other early leaders of the 
Revolution, were only the forces of New England — indeed, 
at the first challenge, only the forces of Massachusetts. 
When Washington was appointed, he had the patriot element 
of thirteen colonies at his back. 

On Ward's arrival at Cambridge he took command of 
the besieging forces and called a council of war — the first 
Revolutionary council of war.' Three general officers 
were present — Ward himself, William Heath, and John 
Whitcomb; six colonels, including William Prescott of Pep- 
percll — later "of Bunker Hill"; and six lieutenant-colonels. 
Samuel Osgood acted as aide-de-camp to General Ward and 
Joseph Ward as secretary.^ 

' The council probibly met In Jonalhin H»(in|ti' bouK, which from an eirlr date 
(perhipi inim the finl dif of (hi liege) lerved ■■ heidqairten for both Wird and 
tb< CDmmitlec of Safety. The boat ii portrayed on the page oppoiite. The lower 
•ketcK ii of the maia enlcaDce hall, that (a the tDHth (dq the right of the upper 
illiMtnitiaD}. opcaing into thf loutheait ronn, Ward'i oflicc. Tbr Commitlee of Safety 
met ia the rear room adjoining. To the left of the wnt mirancc wa> the "iDng, 
low dining-KHm" in which Ward tnttrliined Waihiagion on hit arrival at Cambridge. 
The hunae ii beat known ai the "Hntnui Houir," for il achieved pinctKnlh-cenlurr 
fame ai the birthplace and mideace of Oliver Wendell Holme.. Later it became the 
properlr of Harvard College and wai torn down in the ipring of 1S84. following the 
eompletioD of Aoitia Hall Law School oearbT. Iti tite it marked hj 1 itDne memorial. 

■Joieph Ward, a ichoalmaiter by pTofettion, a man of thirty-eight yean, and Ceneral 
Ward'i lecond cciufiD ODce removed, had been enrolled in the forcDoon by Heath, fifth 
gflierit officer, who had enetciied the command until Wtrd'i arrival. 

Until my ipcrial itudy of the pre- Revolutionary period brought uapleaaant diKloium. 
I hid itwayi held Joieph Ward ■• a ahiniDg alar among the daccndanti af WUIitm 
Ward of Sudbury, ranking him in my eiteem ai next only to Artemai Ward. But in 
the MSS. of the Earl of Dartmouth I came opon evidence that convicli him of nauieoui 
double-dealing: poaing ai a radical patriot and it the tame time offering infonnation lo 
obtained (ot that he pretended to have oblained) ai part of the price of a crown poiition. 

At the very time that the itonii over the Hutchioion-Oliver leltert wai brewing (page 
48), Joaeph Ward wai writing to Lord Dartmouth praying for the poiition of Seetetary or 
Lieuteunt-Govenior of New Hvnpihire— or "any other canuniiiioa in dvil (ovemnxot 
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The General Ward who took his place at the head of the 
council table was a man of medium height ; clean shaven, of 
prominent features; too stout for his forty-seven years' and 
at the moment showing the effects of his recent illness, but 
well enough nevertheless to apply himself conscientiously to 
the duties to his hand. Dressed in the manner of the times — 
hair in a powdered wig; a long coat with silver buttons; a fig- 
ured neckcloth surmounting a ruffled shirt; a long waistcoat 
with big pockets; knee-breeches, and riding-boots. A "God- 
fearing" man, strongly believing in and living up to the re- 
ligion he professed; quiet, thoughtful, and rather over-stern 
in demeanor; somewhat slow in speech and with a biblical 
turn to his conversation ; inflexible in his ideas, and fully con- 
vinced that the Massachusetts Bay Colony was the land most 
approved by Providence, and that those of Massachusetts 
were the Chosen People- 
It is a pity that Joseph Ward did not record the full pro- 
ceedings of that council of war, but even if he had, it would 
probably have made most matter-of-fact reading. There 
was no time that afternoon for sentiment or rhetoric; nor to 

in New England." He (iicrled that h!i "comitctioai ind icquiindnce with the people 
in •everil Proviacci" give him "in oppartuDJtjr of knowing ill the meiiiim whicb 
■re punning (o Kcure their independencr." He declared that Ihe coleniili were onl^ 
awaiting » (avotable opportuoit; (a hrttk awafr and he gave detail after del«il of 
allied patriotic plana, "la I apprehend it it oacertiia whether joac Lordihip will be 
infomtcd of tome of Ihote thioga in lay other dunoel." He did not neglect to aik 
•ecrecT canceming hii communicationi, aa they "might give offence to mji countrymen 
if known." — Original lellert: December 3, 1771: January 6, 1773! Febroary iS, 1773: 
March id, 1773; May S. 1773 r ;ifS5. */ rli Earl tf Darimumti. 

It required a good deal of mental efiort to reaiat the templatioa to lappteu ihii 
diacloaure; but to have yielded would have been unfair to itodenti. who are entitled to 
the whole (lulh from wrilen who pment the retuitt of hiatorical reiearch. It would 
al» have been unjuit to the memory of the true ptltioti of the Revolution to have 
lonKer permitted Joaeph Ward'a name to be cliiaed with theiti. 

It i> comforting to be able to conclude thia diataiteful foot-note with the ilatement 
that, to the beat of my knowledge and belief, Joaeph Ward "played the game ■traighl'* 
after the actual outbreak o( hoalililiea. He acquitted bimaelf well ai tecretary to General 
Ward; and, later, a> Commiuary of Muatera, he won Waahingtoo't commendation. It 
waa bit poit at Cammiillry of Multeri which gave him the rank of colonel. 

■ It ha> been aaaerted that Ward wia "unable to get on hondiack.** that he wat "a* 
infirm that he waa not lit to appear in public on horiebadc," etc Thia ia incorrect and 
miiletding. When leveral yeara older he readily traveled the aeveral hundred Oli'lea 
to and from Philadelphia on horaeback, the detailed record of hit journey to the (then) 
natloiHl capital thowing thai he could make nearly aa good time on the road aa Waih- 
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discuss high military or political topics. Instead, the im- 
perative essentials were to place, house, and feed the anny 
that had suddenly sprung into being, and was being further 
swelled by men marching in. from the western counties, and 
from Connecticut and New Hampshire, and, later, from 
Rhode Island. 

The Massachusetts militiamen had driven the enemy back 
into Boston. They had caged the lion, but could they hold 
him prisoner? 

That first day — and the next few following — ^were full of 
feverish activity and grave anxiety. Guards were posted and 
earthworks hastily thrown up to bar the roads leading 
north, west, and south from Boston, and to protect the central 
position at Cambridge. And messages were sent widespread 
for gunpowder, for supplies — for all the paraphernalia of 
war. 

The greatest anxiety was felt concerning the American 
right — at Roxbury, south of Boston Neck. 

General Thomas had taken stand in Roxbury, thromng a 
hastily gathered division across the route by which the enemy 
was most likely to try to force his way out. On the second 
day Ward ordered General Heath to reinforce him with the 
Prescott, Learned, and Warner regiments, but Thomas called 
for yet more men, and on the twenty-second David Green's 
regiment also joined Mm. 

On the same day the American lines were extended on the 
north to Chelsea. 

The militiamen thus completed a girdle of Boston har- 
bor — stretching in a semicircle of twelve miles across and 
around hills and valleys, rivers and marsh. 

Within its arc were the three peninsulas which controlled 
the thoughts and strategy of the siege. The center peninsula 
was Boston; with the Charlestown peninsula to the north, 
and Dorchester Neck (as the Dorchester peninsula was then 
called) to the south. The Charlestown and Dorchester pe- 
ninsulas dominated Boston, and both lay open as prizes of 




BOSTON AND ITS ENVIRONS IN 1775 

Note the three peninsulaa — Charlestown, Boston, and Dorchester Neclt. 

They constituted the strategic heart of the siege of Boston. 
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war for whichever contestant should first feel himself able 
to seize them and prove himself able to retain them. 

An admirable choice were the positions that the besiegers 
so quickly took. Despite the meager American equipment — 
the old-fashioned musket* and the scant artillery — and the 
lack of discipline, that first cordon was never broken. 

There quickly arose, though, need for decisive action by 
the provisional government. The siege had been clapped on 
with dramatic force and suddenness by the militiamen them- 
selves. The task of maintaining it passed to the provincial 
leaders — particularly the leaders of Massachusetts, for on 
that province rested the chief burden and responsibility. 

Both by law and tradition it had become the duty of the 
Massachusetts militia to turn out on an alarm — to the last 
man if need be — and to march at a moment's notice to 
"repel," "pursue," and "destroy" whatever enemy had put 
the province — or the township — in peril. But neither law 
nor tradition expected the militia, as such, to keep the field. 
To conduct a campaign, men were drawn (by voluntary en- 
listment or by impressment) from its local ranks In their 
home towns (so and so many from each township or com- 
pany) and reassembled in special regiments and brigades. 

The Committee of Safety saw the opportunity to form an 
army on the spot, in place of this customary but slower meth- 
od of gathering quotas from townships scattered all over the 
province, and on the second day (April 21) it resolved to 
enlist 8000 men from those around them — but a large part 
of the besieging force melted away before the resolve was 
translated into action. 

The men, having answered the alarm and pursued the 
enemy as far as pursuit had been deemed feasible by their 
officers, felt no obligation to remain any longer than their 
own and their companions' estimates of the necessities of the 

'Tlie muiket wli s™"*"^ Il>' periimil praptrty of the iniD who carried it, bM 
I" or "Kins'i" inn. fumiihrd ij hii t 

DC Int bj ■ Dcighbor or "forciblf taken ii 
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situation; or than suited their own needs, or desires, or 
conscience. As the entfre force was a body of their own 
building and oiBcering, and they had come out on their own 
initiative, they felt that, instead of awaiting permission to 
return to their homes, they could stay or go according to their 
own volition. 

They had dropped everything on the alarm, many of them 
marching in the clothes they had been wearing in the fields, 
and without a farthing in their pockets. After a few hours 
in camp they began to think of their unfinished work, their 
untilled fields ; and many of them decided to go home — for a 
while at all events. Each one reasoned that there was no 
imperative necessity to remain, for the redcoats displayed no 
indication of coming out; — and that, anyway, there were 
plenty of his fellows who would stay I The especially con- 
scientious private arranged with some one else — generally a 
relative or townsman — to take his place before he left camp, 
but a great deal more frequently this precaution was over- 
looked. 

The same thoughts and impulses affected the Connecticut 
troops. 

Ward was the central figure of command, but until the 
Provincial Congress or the Committee of Safety should act, 
he was without authority to enlist the men around him, or to 
pay them, or to hold them in any way. 

On the fourth day (April 23) he wrote to the Provincial 
Congress imploring immediate action. 

"My situation is such," he declared, "that if I have not 
enlisting orders immediately, I shall be left all alone. It is 
impossible to keep the men here, excepting something be 
done. I therefore pray that the plan may be completed and 
handed to me this morning, that you, gentlemen of the Con- 
gress, issue orders for enlisting men."" 

* 1 hive nol come icroii the originil of Ihii letter, but WiMiiin Lincoln lUtcd that it 
Wll in niitencc il Xbe time (1838) of the publication of the }<i<ir*idi •/ »ct Fttnaciti 
Concrtii s/ Manaikiurlt,, ind thil it wii dated April ^3, 177;. Amiriian Arckiwi, 
4th, II, 384, giva the date at April 34, 1775. The oitnutei of the Provincial Caa[reu 
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Thus prompted, the Congress declared for the raising of 
an army of 13,600 (instead of the Committee of Safety's 
8000) and shortly followed its resolution by issuing "beating 
orders" — liuthority to whom issued to enlist men; commis- 
sions in the new army being contingent on success in obtain- 
ing the required totals. In order to retain in Held service as 
Urge a proportion as possible of the officers who had come 
to the siege, the company size was reduced to Hfty-nine men, 
including officers, and a regiment was limited to ten such 
companies. Enlistments were to the end of the year. 

The "beating" system was hallowed by custom, but it did 
not fit the emergency. Its greatest defect was that the men 
enrolled did not, under the conditions of the siege, except by 
their own voluntary action, become reliable effective mem- 
bers of the army until the completion of their companies — or 
regiments — and their "mustering in" (inspection and swear- 
ing in by specially appointed officers known as "muster 
masters"), which meant, in many cases, a delay of several 
weeks. 

Under its circumstances the rank and Hie continued to per- 
plex the general officers with frequent unheralded changes 
both in strength and personnel. The passing of day after 
day with no new formation definitely evolved and the old 
formation in a constant state of flux, the conflicting rumors 
of what both they and the enemy were doing and were about 
to do : these things not only accentuated the natural restless- 
ness of the young single men — they also left undiminished the 
homeward pull of farm and family felt by the large number 
of married men in the ranks. Patriotism of the highest order 
had brought them to the siege ready for a life-and-death con- 
flict. They were not in camp for the "glory" of war or pride 
of regiment, but solely to fight for the defense of what they 
considered their rights, and against the violation of their 

■ppimitlr aolinii tht LIdcoId ditc. and luggcit tbit (hii letter, initrid of Dce conccni- 
iot (be New Kunpihiie troopi, thould hive been dtcd in the lentence pRceding the 
raolatiao for an ifiDT of 30,000 men. See Jearmiiti tf laci Pravnoal CtHftttt, i4i. 
April 13, ind note. 
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homes and the country they had developed. To be ready to 
give their lives for their homes, and at the same time to 
neglect those homes entirely in the busy farming season, 
would have seemed foolish to the logical New England mind 
— hence the tendency of the Massachusetts militiamen, with 
or without permission, to return to "their families at any 
moment's impulse to attend to some farm work — or because 
of the sickness of wife or child. 

The problem was intensified by the competitioh between 
officers with beating orders, and their excessive deference to 
their men's demands. An officer who was strict might find it 
impossible to iill his beating order and would thus lose his 
eligibility for a commission. 

It is nevertheless a serious mistake to presume, as many 
have done, that the lack of military discipline and the preva- 
lence of informal furloughs signiHed also an army of lethargy 
or idleness. Those first two months in the American camps 
were filled with much earnest labor by men and officers alike. 
"The Army is employed thus," wrote a private in the Cam- 
bridge lines, "a large number is upon guard night and day; 
another party is upon fatigue, or labour, & ye rest perform 
Duty on the Common from 10 o'clock to la o'clock & from 
4 o'clock to Sunsett."' 

There is some woeful contemporary testimony to the pro- 
fanity of the camp talk — but a certain quantity of rough 
language is to be expected wherever men assemble in the 
absence of their womenfolk. There was, withal, a strongly 
religious atmosphere — the troops attended daily prayers and 
joined fervently in the singing of psalms. A high code of 
morality was enforced. A "bad woman" received short 
shrift: sometimes being "doused" in the river and then 
"drummed out of town." 

Blended with the camp profanity, mosaicking it with pecu- 
liar effect, were the many scriptural phrases current in daily 
speech — the result of much Bible reading and discussion. 

* Ori^il iiMij of Jot^ Mcriun, Ckamkerlaiit Ctlliiiltn, Botlon Public Libnrr. 
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Scriptural language lent weight also to the invectives which 
the Americans let loose upon the heads of their enemies. 
Biological, social, and political epithets such as dogs, lobsters, 
butchers, cannibals, unnatural enemies, parliamcntifry tools, 
etc., had their uses, but they did not convey the weight and 
relish of such phrases as "red-coated Philistines," "undr- 
cumcised heathen," etc. One private always referred to 
General Gage as that "Crocodile and Second Pharoe," and 
there are many diary entries which bear testimony to the 
prevailing sentiment that the "God of Israel" was on the 
American side. 

We have, further, been told that the New Englanders thus . 
gathered together were most distressingly careless of their 
personal appearance and that they apparently used httle soap 
— in other words, that they were disgracefully dirty I It 
would have been strange if it had been otherwise. Several 
thousand men so closely crowded that they filled every house 
and every barn to overflowing, covering every inch of floor 
space as they slept at night — after digging trenches, throw- 
ing up earthworks, and doing all manner of camp chores by 
day. No running water or bathtubs in the houses in which 
they were quartered (private bathtubs were unknown then 
and for many years to come), and still fewer facilities for 
cleanliness in their other improvised shelters : in motley boat- 
sail tents and hastily constructed huts of boards or stone or 
turf; or as they bivouacked without any protection at all. 
They would have been the most particular of men if — again 
in the absence of their womenfolk — they had paid much at- 
tention to their personal appearance.'' 

The post of general officer in this army presented many 
pecuUar problems — superimposed on days unceasingly 
crowded by consideration of military plans and dangers. 
Casual contemporary references show Ward one day at Rox- 
bury; on another reconnoitering Lechmere's Point; again, 

^ In latDj cua the mat were not to blvne. Sup wu Dot ilwiji ludilr obtauuble. 
LienleniDt-Colanel Stom writea in hit diiry (Jiiae 9) : "Mj eaaifAaj \ttanj lor want 
■rf beer, ud iHp for mthatr—MaitackmulU HiiUrlcal Saatlf pT*u.ilni,, XIV, 85. 
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reconnoitering Dorchester Nedk; and, next, riding over the 
Charlestown peninsula. He was fortunate in having the 
energetic cooperation of a number of able officers — chief in 
authority among them during the first weeks being General 
Thomas of the Massachusetts forces, the Connecticut Gen- 
erals Putnam and Spencer, and Colonel Stark of New Hamp- 
shire — and also the valuable assistance of Joseph War- 
ren, whose popularity gave him great influence among the 
troops; but lack of experience and precedents, and of quali- 
fied assistants, added greatly to the labors of every command- 
ing officer, and it does not surprise one to read Jedediah 
Huntington's statement that both Ward and Putnam had 
"too much business on their hands."* 

And there was lack of gunpowder, bayonets, horses, cook- 
ing utensils, and clothing; of everything except courage and 
food — the only two products of which Massachusetts at that 
time had any surplus. 

Ward's insistent demands for much-needed equipment and 
materials were on at least one occasion hotly resented by the 
Committee of Supplies. In a letter to the Provincial Con- 
gress they complained of his impatience at the delay in 
supplying him with muskets and planking. They declared 
that they should "expect an explanation" from the general 
when the affairs of the colony were "a little settled."" 

Of food, happily, there was plenty for all. Fresh meat 
was bountifully provided by the cattle in the vicinity or raided 
from the islands in the harbor; and every day, big carts rolled 
in from the neighboring towns laden with farm produce. 
There was no thought of the semi-starvation from which the 
Continentals later suffered in the lukewarm central provinces. 

Reserve stocks were quickly reported to headquarters. 

"I am informed that there are not less than 5 or 6 hundred 
bushels of peas at Newburyport," Ward writes, for example, 
to the Committee of Supplies. He wishes that they may be 
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obtained for the soldiers. He also calls for all the "vine- 
gar that it is possible for us to have." "Vinegar," he 
adds, "is a most important article." He had evidently not 
forgotten his classics and their references to the posca of the 
ancient Romans — the vinegar and water that served as the 
standard beverage of Cxsar's legions. 

In the midst of all the other demands on his attention, 
Ward found time to ensure proper treatment of the English 
prisoners of war. Shortly after the battle of April 19 he sent 
word into Boston that the "wounded were taken every pos- 
sible care of; that they were attended by the most skillful sur- 
geons," but that "if General Gage chose to have any surgeons 
of his own appointment to attend them, he was at liberty to 
nominate them, and they should be permitted to give their 
attendance."" He also issued a general order in which he 
commanded that the "officers of the guards who have the 
care of the prisoners take the best care of them, and treat 
them in the kindest manner, and procure good surgeons to 
take care of the wounded." '^ Supplementing this, he wrote 
to Colonel Barrett in Concord, to which town some of the 
prisoners had been moved, "Pray keep them from any In- 
fection that may arise from putting too many in one room 

" Id 4d atticlc br > Londan writer repriDtcd in ^utiriian Arckivii, 4t]i, II, 950. 

"War^M OrJtr BiiqIi, April II, 177S. The Dfi|iiial Order Book, April 10, 1775- 
Mirch lo, 1777, ii (1911) owneit bjr Mn. A. Wird LuRwn, Dcdhud, Man. It u ■ 
toDK of ]jo figa, 8 X ii}4 incha, oriiiaillr parcfament-baDiid. It ii cbieSr in the heol- 
writiuf of Jueph Ward, bat lOmt entrin ire b; aidei-de-camp Samuel Oiiood and Pelef 
Wadiwortb, and a few are bjr Genctal Ward himtelf. PhotoHaC copic* are in the 
Artemaa Ward Hooie, Shrewibury, Man., aod the Arlemai Ward MSS. A maauKript 
copr of all of iht "Cambridce Orden" (April la, 1775, to April 3, 1776), and of tha 
"Roibnry Orden" from Jnlj 19 " October »o, 1775, ii in the Adjatant-GBieral') Office, 
Boatoo. 

"FtOBo't OrdertT Betk" (MS., two noall booki, April 10, 177s, to September 6, I77I- 
— MaiHchntetta Hiitorical Society) hai been freely quoted in the belief that it wa* 
kept b7 John Fenno, and that John Fenno wai Ward'i iccreUrj, but neither of thcaa 
piunti ii correct — it wai not kept b^ Fenno, and Fenno wai not Ward'i lecrttarr. It 
ii a copr (with nme chan^ea and additioiu) made bj Joieph Ward of part of the original 
Order Book dacribed above. It prnumablf owei iti title of "Fenno'a Ordeilr Book" 
ta the pexKtl memorandoia, *'Kept bj John Fenno. Secretarr to the Commaoder-in-ehicf," 
which appean on the iniide of the front cover of the Grit volume. Thii inconect aUtc- 
mcot ia of later idditian and it oot in the bandwritins of either Joaeph Ward or John 
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. . . provide every thing needful for their comfortable sub- 
sistence."" 

Reports of this reaching England did much to offset the 
untrue and highly colored tales of American atrocities on 
April 19. The London writer chronicling Ward's attitude, 
added, "The public will hardly believe that so fair and gen- 
erous an enemy could be guilty of barbarity and cruelty." 

Ward's indignation was, however, roused by Gage's vio- 
lation of the agreement governing the exodus of the Bos- 
ton patriots, and his council of war recommended that the 
reciprocal resolution of the Provincial Congress be sus- 
pended "until they are fully satisfied that the agreement is 
punctually fulfilled, and in the meantime to arrest and in- 
tern all Crown officers and known enemies to the liberties of 
the colonies."" 

There were, too, rifts in the quick strong loyalty which 
had overnight beleaguered Boston. We find letters to Ward 
and the Committee of Safety from outl^ng towns telling of 

"April 26, 177;.— OHpoal Itner, MuiacIiioKi jtnUvti. CXCIII, 70. 

■■ MiT II, 1775.— OrigiaKl rewlutimi, Maiiaiiiuilti Arckmi, CXXXVIII, 48. 

Giie hid promiKd that inj of the inhibilinti of BoitDn who depmitcd tbeir iniH 
in FuKoil Hill ibould rccdve pcrmuiian to leivc the town lad tike with Ihcm thdr 
fimilia ud dTccU. Bnt the DUniber ippljiitg fat pattci wu te Utge that the taria of 
the cipitil became ilinned lod M fir previiled npun Gift that he threw niOT obtUctet 
Ed the path of the eiodn) — retolliof in mseh idditiaiial hirdihip and •(nnetuoa io the 



MuiT of (hoM who were permitted to come out were entirely dcftitnte, the itnonnal 
cooditinM ifter the daiinj of the port hiving eihaiuted their meaftr rewurot. 

The Prormdil CooKmi took Ihoe poor pn^le under iu protection and allotted thou 
to differtnt towni, rcqniriog the towni to provide for than — the province later to foK 
the billi. 

The Coogreu added ■ retolntiaa tfait the "inhabitanti of BoiCon thm removed iball not 
In future Im couidend ii the poor" of the towna to which thej were illotted. Thia wta 
interpreted even bj the well-tafamKd Frothinghim {Sitf tf Btiiitm, 95) u ■ "ddinte" 
fctolutum to guard the feelinfi and leotiineatt of thoK ta be thiu publidj ■••itted and 
•upported, ind the idea hai been adopted bf tewcc writen. 

The raolution had, however, nothing whatever to do with "delicacr" ar loitiDiart. 
On the C0(itnr7: initead of bcinf a protectian for the fcelingi of the refugeei, it wai 
piued >« prtlnt lit tmmi frtm triiif kurienii aili tktm. It luppIemBited the pr«- 
ceding molatioD pnviiing for the piTmcnt of town eipcniei in caring for the rcfngeea, 
■nd it aigtiiGcd that after the ipedal War eiigencr (thui provided for) had ptHed, the 
towni ihould be noder no obliiitioo to lupport them—ai they would hive beoi if 
the refofee* iaj iien couidend 11 their "poor." It wii beciuK of thii obligition to 
take care of their own poor that MuaichuKtU lowai were n ciTcfnl to wim awajr 
•trange would-be reudenti who, in the opiniim of the telectnien, might became a burden; 
■od to put onder bondt anj raident harboring a itranger. 
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men believed to be in communication with the English author- 
ities. The vein of anti-patriot sentiment thus disclosed, and 
everywhere interwoven, was sometimes heroic, sometimes 
nauseously venal. Though not suspected until several months 
later, it reached even into the Committee of Safety !n the 
person of Benjamin Church, a prominent member and fre- 
quently its chairman. From what date his double-dealing 
extended, no man knows, but he went through the lines into 
Boston and was whispering treachery with the British com- 
mander before the siege was forty-eight hours old. Fortu- 
nately, as six years later !n the case of Benedict Arnold, the 
English profited little therefrom. 

The besieging lines were at their leanest during the last 
week of April and the first days of May. Most of the men 
had returned to their homes — some to get additional clothes 
and to arrange farm and family affairs because they had en- 
listed or because they intended to; others, because they had 
decided that camp Ufe was not to their taste. On April 26 
a considerable body of men who had encamped in Watertown 
and Waitham were called into Cambridge and Roxbury, 
but they served only as a temporary stop-gap, for they also 
had begun to melt away. There was a special scarcity of 
officers — they had gone back not only on personal missions 
but also to try to fill their beating orders from among the 
men who had left the camp without signing on. 

On May 8, while the camps were in this dangerously 
weakened condition, Ward received another of a succession 
of warnings that the English were planning the seizure of 
Dorchester Neck, and confirmatory reports apparently left 
little doubt that the enemy was preparing a capital stroke. 

The situation had become desperate. The Provincial Con- 
gress debated a partial retreat from the American position, 
and on the morning of May 10 directed a committee to con- 
fer with the Committee of Safety on moving the whole or 
part of the cannon and stores back into the country. A plan 
much urged was the evacuation of Cambridge and the posts 
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to the north, retaining only the Brookline and Roxbury posi- 
tions. 

But Ward and his fellow officers at Cambridge viewed 
matters from a more aggressive standpoint. There was no 
symptom of weakening in their council of war. Instead, 
they planned a strong counter-move. They unanimously re- 
solved (May 9) to call in additional militiamen — not only to 
strengthen Roxbury, but also to forestall the enemy by them- 
selves seizing and fortifying the dominating heights of Dor- 
chester Neck: "Dorchester Hill," as the resolution reads; 
"Dorchester Heights," as they are best known to history. 

No narrative of the siege records this episode, for it was 
submerged by the rush of events which followed within the 
next few weeks, but the page opposite bears a facsimile of the 
resolution signed by Samuel Osgood, General Ward's aide- 
de-camp." 

The resolution was immediately followed by a request to 
the Committee of Safety for 2000 men to reinforce Thomas, 
and "that if possible the reinforcements be brought to camp 
the ensuing night." 

The Committee of Safety responded with a resolution or- 
dering the militia officers of the towns of Dorchester, Ded- 
ham, Newton, Watertown, Waltham, Roxbury, Milton, 
Bratntree, Brookline, and Needham, immediately to muster 
one half of their standing militiamen and all their minute- 
men, and to march them forthwith to Roxbury. 

The order was, at the direction of the Provincial Con- 
gress, changed on the next day to a call for all the men en- 
listed in the entire province to march to Cambridge, and the 
following letter was dispatched to recruiting officers through- 
out the country: 

"S. A. Dtikc hippenrd OD the oTigiiiil, or ■ copr of it, tnd mmliaDMl It in hii Hii- 
ttrir Fitlii mmd Maniiami •/ MiJdtiitx, i6o-i6i (ilto, ■■me pige Dumben, in the uate 
WDik Uter pobliahed u OIJ Landmarki mnd Huttnt FitUt */ MMliiiit mi Hiifn< 
MtMiism tui HitfHiio.fl antnJ Bmla*), but it uok Mt of light aftiii ind tot tomj 
jean tir fanned in the intoiTiph CDllection of John Millt Hile. I( wet relcurd ootr ■• 
KceotlT u Febrniry 14, 191], wbcn the Hile Collectiwi WM Mid hj Heokela in Pbila- 
delpfai*. It li DOW unoDK the Aitemii Wird MSS. 
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"In Committee of Safety, Camb., May 10, 1775 
Sir: 

As we are meditating a Blow against our restless Enemies 
— We therefore enjoin you as you would Evidence your Re- 
gard to Your Country, forthwith upon the Receipt of this 
Order to repair to the Town of Cambridge with the' Men 
inlisted under your command. 

We are, etc. ' 

Benja Church, Junr. 

Chairman." 

The letter was intended by the Committee of Safety only 
for officers in outlying towns, but a copy, both written and 
signed by Benjamin Church himself, was sent to Thomas.^' 
This may have been merely a blunder — the possibility is sug- 
gested by the superscription "To General Thomas of 
Plymouth" — but whether or not, and despite its address, the 
letter was prompdy delivered to Thomas at Roxbury. 

Thomas did not take the letter as unintentional. He read 
it as a direct order intended for his compliance. He was, 
however, too alert to withdraw his men from the post en- 
trusted to him, even at the command of the head of the 
Committee of Safety, without spedal confirmation of the 
order. He could not complain to Ward, for the Commit- 
tee of Safety was superior to all military oiScers. The only 
higher authority than Church, as the head of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, was the Provincial Congress itself. So, 
refusing meanwhile to move his men, he immediately sent a 
message of Inquiry to Joseph Warren as President of the 
Congress. 

Warren's answer was prompt and decisive : 

"I have this moment received your letter, the Contents 
very much surprised me, as I had been absent from the Com- 
mittee of Safety all Day I could not at first understand the 

"Oriiiiul Utttt, Emmit CtlUtHn, New Yoifc Public llhtuj. 
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matter, but upon Enquiry I find the Committee gave Orders 
that all recruiting Officers should repair to Cambridge with 
the Men they had enlisted, but the sending the Order to your 
Camp was certainly a very great Error, as it was designed 
only for those Officers who are in the Country, absent 
from Camp. 

"Your readiness to obey Orders does you great Honor, and 
your prudence in sending to Head Quarters upon receiving so 
extraordinary an Order convinces me of your Judgment." 

If Warren, who "had not the greatest affection for'* 
Church,*' had lived to see him arrested for maintaining an 
illicit correspondence with the enemy, he might have better 
understood the "very great error" of "so extraordinary an 
order."" 

It does not require much imagination to discern the great 
danger in which the American forces would have been placed 
if Thomas had obeyed the Committee of Safety order. An 
English detachment rushed into Roxbury — the enemy com- 
manding an open road into the country — the American center 
at Cambridge immediately untenable ; and no alternative but 
a pitched battle under the most disadvantageous conditions, 
or a hurried — and surely disorganized — retreat. 

Ward's Dorchester Heights project of May 9 was not 
fulfilled, — probably because Thomas decided that the seizure 
of the peninsula was too hazardous a project for his division 
even if reinforced. We have his letter of a few days later 
saying that he "much despaired of defending" Dorchester 
Neck, had he "ever so many men on the spot," unless it could 
be strengthened by "Regular Intrenchments" and furnished 

"Gou, Paul Revirt, I, 207. 

" Thii iDddent ii found m no other iccount. The thm iudividuilt bimC diwclr ■•- 
•ocilted with it had been \aa% dead when the tint Americin hiitorr of the RtTolotiiHl 
wai written. Wirien and Tbomai bid liid down their Iitci for their coimtiT— Warm 
at Banliet Hill. Thomai ■ rear later in Canada: and the proacribed Church hid I«t hit 
life It aei. The letter* which illuitriled it I17 buried in England for manf jrtn — 
until the aactigp of the callection of the Rcvetetid Thomai Rifflei of Liverpool. England, 
at Libtne'i, Boalon, February 3-5, 1891 — aod modein writen have overlooked them 
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with cannon and "persons to take the proper direction of 
them" to offset the land and sea batteries that the English 
could bring into action.^' 

Nor did Gage make his expected move. Instead, he held 
his troops within his lines, and American conditions took an 
upward turn as militiamen in considerable numbers came into 
both the Cambridge and Roxbury camps. 

The attention of the American commanders turned next to 
their left. A joint committee appointed by the council of 
war and the Committee of Safety "for the purpose of recon- 
noitering the highlands in Cambridge and Charlestown," ad- 
vised, May 12, the raising of breastworks near Prospect Hill 
on both the north and south sides of the road from Cam- 
bridge to Charlestown (the north breastwork to be on the 
side of Prospect Hill) ; and redoubts on Winter Hill (in 
place of the guard-house standing there) and Bunker Hill, 
the latter being the highest point of the Charlestown penin- 
sula. The report concluded with the statement that "when 
these are finished, we apprehend that the coimtry will be safe 
from all salHes of the enemy in that quarter." 

The committee's recommendations resulted in a breast- 
work being thrown up near the base of Prospect Hill to 
guard the Cambridge-Charlestown road, but the Winter Hill 
and Bunker Hill plans were temporarily set aside. 

"On the most important measure, that of occupying Bunker 
Hill, there was much difference of opinion. General Putnam, 
Colonel Prescott, and other veteran officers, were strongly in 
favor of it, and chiefiy to draw the enemy out of Boston on 
ground where he might be met on equal terms. . . . Gen- 
erals Ward and Warren were among those who opposed 
it, and chiefly because the army was not in a condition, as 
respe<^ed cannon and powder, to maintain so exposed a post; 
and because it might bring on a general engagement, which 
it was neither politic nor safe to risk. It was determined to 
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take possession of Bunker Hill, and also of Dorchester 
Heights, but not until the army should be better organized, 
more abundantly supplied with powder, and better able to 
defend posts so exposed."^' 

Ward and his council planned also the equipment of 
a fleet of "batteaux" and whale-boats** in Charles River and 
other waters of the vicinity*' and made various attempts to 
bum the English shiping by means of blazing "fire-boats." 

And still an army held together largely by moral suasion I 
A full month after the outbreak of hostilities, and not an 
officer commissioned, nor a man mustered. 

A variety of circumstances had delayed the filling of the 
regiments. Very mischievous in effect had been the action of 
the Committee of Safety (possessed by its initial fears that 
enlistments would fall short) in giving out more beating or- 
ders than were needed to enlist the number of men authorized 
by the Provincial Congress ; and in giving them out somewhat 
indiscriminately. Many orders were only partly filled, and 
some were out on which the committee had no information 
whatever. The men estimated to have enrolled fell consid- 
erably short of the 13,600 desired, yet the number of orders 
in circulation made the committee afraid to give enlisting 
authority even to enterprising officers with men ready to sign 
with them. This not only left such officers outside the army 
establishment, but also their men, unless they chose, as gen- 
erally they did not, to enlist under strange officers. One en- 
tire regiment was thus affected because its colonel had not 
applied for beating orders with sufficient promptness." On 

** FratbiDibuD, Siif */ Biiln, 1 1 6. 

"Tier* U little while-fiihiiig now dooe fnnn (lit ihora of New EDfUtti, bat in 
tboM diT* it w*> Kill ui impaniTtC ioduitrr. Whalc-IiMU Mrvfd the Ameridiu u irir 
raid* in tbdr hubor foraji ind ficnnd m truNpotti in pluu tst ilanniiig Bottoo. 
Add wbeo tpcan wen called far. it wh noted thit Ibej could "euil)' be •btiincd frem 
the wlulonen in the y\aD\tj."~MaMmhuutu Arihim, CXCIII. 196. 

•> Comnuttec of SafEty rCHlntioD, Mij id. — Liacoln, Jtmrntli af (ul Frtvl»d»l 
Cnir.... 

"Thil WM Colm 
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the other hand, some officers had indulged in sharp practice 
— deliberate fraud was charged in one flagrant case — to 
obtain them. 

The situation was rendered the more unsatisfactory be- 
cause no action of any kind had been taken even on orders 
which had been completed. The army hung between heaven 
and earth — the men feeling themselves only provisionally 
enrolled and the officers not yet sure of their rank. 

This condition could not continue indefinitely and Ward 
again wrote to the Provincial Congress, calling most em- 
phatically for attention: asserting it to be "absolutely neces- 
sary that the regiments be immediately settled, the officers 
commissioned, the soldiers mustered and paid, agreeable to 
what has been proposed by the Congress — if we would save 
our country.""' His letter, addressed to Joseph Warren, is 
reproduced opposite page 108. 

The Congress responded by deputing James Warren to 
wait "on the Committee of Safety for a List of such colonels 
and other Officers as they shall report to be prepared for re- 
ceiving their Commissions." 

The immediate result was meager — only two regiments be- 
ing reported as "full" and recommended for commissions. 
Next day, one more was certified as ."full" ; and a fourth a 
few days later as "nearly full." But Ward's protests were 
bearing fruit, and Friday, May 26, brought a new list of 
eleven "full," or "nearly full," or in "good forwardness." 

Additional delay had arisen from disputes over field- 
officers' commissions. In Ward's own regiment were two 
aspirants for the post of lieutenant-colonel: Joseph Hen- 
shaw, who had marched to Cambridge as head of the minute- 
men battalion; and Jonathan Ward, who had brought down 

cnlEilinK ordcn, until the RimaiittH bit ittnd order* (affideot ta complete the irmr. 
ud therefore the commiltee did nol live him oidera, bat promiied tbcj wonld rEcommeod 
him if lliere thoold be ■ vacuicf." — Comminee of Safetr, Jane lo (Lincoln, /luriia/i >/ 
M«t Prtviniitl Ctnrm,). 

" la the Jmttiiam Atckimi a>pT of thia letter. 4th, II, 647, Mt; 19, 1775, the ward 
"munbered" ihoold be corrected (0 read "miuteTcd." 
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the remainder of the regiment. The same circumstances had 
bred similar claims and disputes in other regiments." 

The privates, too, were quick to resent any arrangement 
which did not suit them — nor were they always careful in 
the language used concerning officers. For example, twenty- 
seven privates petitioned Ward against being shifted from 
one regiment to another. "We . . . beg that your Ex- 
cellency^ would be pleased to condnue us in the regiment we 
engaged to serve in, and not to be removed for the future 
only to serve the malevolent disposition of our Captain." 

Meanwhile, on the afternoon of May 20, the Provincial 
Congress had resolved "that the president be desired to de- 
liver to General Ward the commission^ prepared for him as 
general and commander-in-chief of the Massachusetts 
forces." 

Thus Ward formally received his commission, Samuel 
Dexter of Dedham having first "administered the oath" to 
him. 

The nominal strength of the Grand American Army, as 
the newspapers styled it, was at this period about 1 6,000 men. 
Of those from beyond the borders of Massachusetts, only 
the New Hampshire troops came under Ward's direct au- 
thority, but the Connecticut and Rhode Island forces also 
paid him a voluntary obedience. 

But now a new and ugly danger had raised its head. 

There had been no constitutional government in Mas- 
sachusetts for nearly a year, and during this interim, and 

"Jama Wirtcn hluncd much of &e ProTincuI CDDErai anbirrunnoit ia officcrint 
the ■nii7 «■ the aUbUiliDKDt of midute-mca ud dcdared be wubcd "it hid iie*er tikcD 
plue." — Max 7, 1775, to John Adunt, fFamn-AJamf Ltlltri. I, 47. 

"Wird, wlulc ia commvid at the ncge, wai Tariooilj addrcwed and ttf e iitd 
to Ml r*ar ExalUmcf, Bit Encilltmcj Gmrat fFari, HiimmiU GentrMi Wai, Gmral 
fftri. H^wMt Jrumat WsrJ. E,q., Tkt Gtntnl Ogicr */ tkt Armf >/ Tkii C.I- 
tmj, Tkt CtmmtHiiHt Offcir tf tkt CaUnt Ftrcti. and CtflainGtrntrtl. The lart 
title irti the offidil militiry detiguatiDn of the royal govcnnrt of Matucbiuetti. 

"Tlie prepiratioD of General Ward'i comniiiiiDn had been enlniited, May 17, to a 
dMnmittce caniiting of Colonel Jedediah Foater of Bnnklield. Junei Su1Ii*aa of Biddeford 
<Ha'iiie), and CapUln Michael Fadey of Ipiwich. Amorr'! Lift tf Jama Salli'W, I, 
jSi, Ujt that the actual work w» done b; Jamet Snllivin. 
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for some years preceding, the most influential brains of die 
province had emphasized and enlarged upon the rights of 
the people, and by their reasoniilg and protests had highly 
sharpened the Massachusetts wit and appetite for political 
controversy and individual independence which had been bred 
by generations of town-meetings. 

The result suddenly assumed an alarming aspect. The 
militiamen encamped in their thousands around Boston 
found many topics to debate and to discuss, and soon — free 
of the restraining influences of their home towns — they ex- 
perienced no difficulty in proving to themselves and to each 
other that they need obey only what and whom they pleased 
— for was it not true that there was no longer any law or 
court or government in Massachusetts? 

What was this Provincial Congress, and by what author- 
ity did it or its committees or its appointees presume to dic- 
tate? True, the delegates, many of them, had been elected 
in the ordinary manner, but they constituted nevertheless only 
an irregular assembly which had no place in the charter of 
the province. The Provincial Congress could recommend, 
and it could appoint committees and they ctfuld recommend ; 
but on what did it, or they, base their right to order? 

They, the soldiers, knew their duty to their country and 
were ready to do it — but they did not intend to submit to 
anybody's arbitrary regulations, nor to be censured or pun- 
ished for violations of rules to which they had not agreed 
and which nobody else had a right to make I 

The variations on the topic were manifold and continuous, 
and the discussions developed a spirit of active violence that 
threatened to demolish the already attenuated social fabric. 

A comfortable measure of prosperity had been widespread 
throughout the province, — in no part of the world had there 
been less want, — but inequalities of condition inevitably 
showed themselves in every township, and, as in all lands 
and in all ages, there were in every company the discon- 
tented, the envious, the shiftless, and those of incendiary 
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heart. Such men now had a clear field for argument, and 
they speedily corrupted a large part of the army, the yirus 
infecting each new corps that came in and spreading far and 
wide throughout the country as die men went back and forth. 
The abnormal conditions everywhere besetting, the strange 
new era into which the colonies had suddenly plunged, and 
the recourse to arms and bloodshed to resist old and long 
established authority — these things raised new thoughts and 
questions of other rights and wrongs : of the respective merits 
of law and force, and of existing tenures of property and 
the distribution of property : that for a time swept hundreds 
of normally steady-going men perilously close to the vortex. 
Spread before them were all the possessions of the prov- 
ince, save only those under the protection of the redcoats in 
Boston : all of the bigger and more prosperous farms which 
dwarfed their own possessions; all the material wealth in 
every form that Massachusetts had developed in a hundred 
and fifty years ; and between this wealth and them, no barrier 
but a very shadow of a government.'^ 

" M*f 4, hj tkt CtmmilU, •/ St/,l^ (Liaoola, JimnuU </ rati P»f»'oaV C*iirr«>) i 

"Roolvcd. . . . tbit the public ^"0^ "^ ("■■■ o'*"! reqoira Uut fOTcn- 
ment In fnll forai oaibt to be liken up inunediitclj." 
Maj Id, Ikt Prmutial Cinfrt.. tt ihi C»*ti»iital Cingriu: 

"We tremble «t hiving lo inny. altlioDib cmiiting of out owd conntrjiaai. 
e<tth[lahed hete, without i civil power to provide for mbA control it." 
May j6, }tttpk WarriH f Samutl Aiami: 

'•I KC more k more the NeceiiitT of eitibliihinK « avil Government here ml 
inch ■ Govemment u thill be infficiait to control the militirr Foms, not atly of 
thii CatoniTi but alio Such tt Shall be tort to ni from the other Colaoio. The 
Contmat mait SlreoEthen Sc topport with all It'i Wdght tbe OTil AnthorilT heie, 
otherwite aur SoMiery will lote the Ideal of right t wront, and will plonder hntead 
of protectinc, the Inhabitant!. Thia ia bat too nident alreadr; ft I unic T<» 
imttr ■«, that nnlew lome Anthorit]' SuSoeot to reilriin the Irrecnliritiet of (hit 
Annj, i* aUbliibed, we Shall ver} won find onnelva involved is sreater Diffi- 
cnttiet than jod can well iaugioc M7 ktc*! Wiih therefore n that wc 

mar reitraio evcrjithing which tcndi to weaken the Prindplea of Riibt & Wmoc 
more apedallr with regard to pntnly. ... I hope Care will be takm hj 
the Continental Congreai to apply an immediate Remedy, ai the lofectiaa ia aa^A 
by every new Con that inivca ... For the Honor of my Country, I wiah 
the Diaeaie may be cured before it ia known [to the public] to eiiiL" — Oriroat let- 
ter, Samnil Adami Pafrti, New York Public Library | a copy, edited ta medets 
capitalicatioD, ipelliDE, etc., ia in FrotbiaEhan'i Jtitpk Wartea, 495-496. 
Uaf 37, in lilt Prtvinaal Ct*t"" — reported by the committee appointed to bring 
h a teaolve for the regular admimitritioa of joatitx: 

"Whertaa, it appean to thii CoogKM, that a want uf a doe ud t^nlat ei 
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It was the good fortune of Massachusetts (and of the 
Revolution) that the chief command of this restless, seething 
army was in the hands of a man whom the troops esteemed 
and respected. Had Ward held less of their respect and 
aSection, the much discussed "disorder" might have become 
disaster. 

It had been the sound judgment of the provincial dele- 
gates which had placed Ward above all of the general offi- 
cers except Preble. His attributes had not included seniority 
— for he was the youngest of the general officers who had 
seen service ; but neither was he appointed because of greater 
possible activity — for by that standard Thomas would have 
outranked him. His military record, though not from any 
personal fault, was less brilliant than that of Pomeroy, or 
Thomas, or Whitcomb. And he had neither wealth nor 
high position to enhance his standing. But he had been 
tested and tried in the political storms of many years, and 
he stood as a recognized champion of the patriot cause and, 
as such, an inspiring commander for the patriot army. 

He was not a "regular general," nor blessed with a great 
political following, but for a full twenty-four years he had 
been in the closest contact with the typical Massachusetts 
life: meeting his home neighbors and those of greater dis- 
tance throughout Worcester County as justice of the peace 
and judge of the Court of Common Pleas; as selectman 
and church moderator, as representative and councilor, and 
as militia officer — and he thoroughly understood the men 
and their manner of thought. The molding of his character 

of jiuticc io tlu> ooloaT. bit enaninfed diven -wiAd ud diwrdcrlT pctioiu, wiC 
0DI7 (0 conmut onCnge* and trnpioea upon pririte propcitr and private pcimu, 
but alto to milic tbc moK dirias attiib npon the conititstiaD, ud tQ unite ia their 
endeavor* to dittnib the peace, and deitroj [he hippineii and Kcaritj at their cddb- 
try: and, whereai, thii CongccH amcdTC it to be their indiipeniable dntr to take 
effcctnal meiinta to reitrain all diiorden, and promole the peace and bappinai of 
thii oAoaj, br the eiecatioD of jailicc in diminal matten: 

"Tberefon, Rcaolved, That a coart of inquirr be immedialelj erected, coniiitinK 
at leren penani, to be choaei b; thii Contreu, whoic bniineM it ihall be to beat 
all complaiati agaiut anj penon or penoni, for trcaion a^ainat tbe cautitDtion of 
their country, or other breadiev of the public pcaoc and Kcaritj." 
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take possession of Bunker Hill, and also of Dorchester 
Heights, but not until the army should be better organized, 
more abundantly supplied with powder, and better able to 
defend posts so exposed."** 

Ward and his council planned also the equipment of 
a fleet of "batteaux" and whale-boats'" in Charles River and 
other waters of the vicinity** and made various attempts to 
bum the English shiping by means of blazing "lire-boats." 

And still an army held together largely by moral suasion I 
A full month after the outbreak of hostilities, and not an 
officer commissioned, nor a man mustered. 

A variety of drcumstances had delayed the filling of the 
regiments. Very mischievous in effect had been the action of 
the Committee of Safety (possessed by its initial fears that 
enlistments would fall short) in giving out more beating or- 
ders than were needed to enlist the number of men authorized 
by the Provincial Congress; and in ^vtng them out somewhat 
indiscriminately. Many orders were only partly filled, and 
some were out on which the committee bad no information 
whatever. The men estimated to have enrolled fell consid- 
erably short of the 13,600 desired, yet the number of orders 
in circulation made the committee afraid to give enlisting 
authority even to enterprising officers with men ready to sign 
with them. This not only left such officers outside the army 
establishment, but also their men, unless they chose, as gen- 
erally they did not, to enlist under strange officers. One en- 
tire regiment was thus affected because its colonel had not 
applied for beating orders with sufficient promptness." On 

" FiathinKhuii, S'ugi af Biilm, 116. 

' Then i* little while-liihint now done fmn tbc ihoia sf New Bogluid, bnt b 
thMt dijt it wi> itill an imporlKiK indDitrr. While-boita Mired the AmenciDi ■• war 
retula in theii barbsr imtji «nd fipired u trioiporti is pluii for Mwnung Bfwtco. 
And when ipon wen ailed foi, it wu noted that the; cosld "eitilj be attained from 
the whalemen in the Tidnitr."— Ma.»rl»(»i jtrikivil. CXCIII, 396. 

" Committee of Safetj raolntion. May 10. — LiDaln, JiunimU a/ taik PnniomX 
C.-tr.... 

■Thii 
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the other hand, some officers had indulged in sharp practice 
— deliberate fraud was charged in one flagrant case — to 
obtain them. 

The situation was rendered the more unsatisfactory be- 
cause no action of any kind had been taken even on orders 
which had been completed. The army hung between heaven 
and earth — the men feeling themselves only provisionally 
enrolled and the officers not yet sure of their rank. 

This condition could not continue indefinitely and Ward 
again wrote to the Provincial Congress, calling most em- 
phatically for attention : asserting it to be "absolutely neces- 
sary that the regiments be immediately settled, the officers 
commissioned, the soldiers mustered and paid, agreeable to 
what has been proposed by the Congress— if we would save 
our country."" His letter, addressed to Joseph Warren, is 
reproduced opposite page 108. 

The Congress responded by deputing James Warren to 
wait "on the Committee of Safety for a List of such colonels 
and other Officers as they shall report to be prepared for re- 
ceiving their Commissions." 

The immediate result was meager — only two regiments be- 
ing reported as "full" and recommended for commissions. 
Next day, one more was certified as "full"; and a fourth a 
few days later as "nearly full." But Ward's protests were 
bearing fruit, and Friday, May 26, brought a new list of 
eleven "full," or "nearly full," or in "good forwardness." 

Additional delay had arisen from disputes over iield- 
officers' commissions. In Ward's own regiment were two 
aspirants for the post of lieutenant-colonel: Joseph Hen- 
shaw, who had marched to Cambridge as head of the minute- 
men battalion; and Jonathan Ward, who had brought down 
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the remainder of the regiment. The same circumstances had 
bred similar claims and disputes in other regiments.'^ 

The privates, too, were quick to resent any arrangement 
which did not suit them — nor were they always careful in 
the language used concerning officers. For example, twenty- 
seven privates petitioned Ward against being shifted from 
one regiment to another. "We . . . beg that your Ex- 
cellency^ would be pleased to continue us in the regiment we 
engaged to serve in, and not to be removed for the future 
only to serve the malevolent disposition of our Captain." 

Meanwhile, on the afternoon of May 20, the Provincial 
Congress had resolved "that the president be desired to de- 
liver to General Ward the commission** prepared for him as 
general and commander-in-chief of the Massachusetts 
forces." 

Thus Ward formally received his commission, Samuel 
Dexter of Dedham having first "administered the oath" to 
him. 

The nominal strength of the Grand American Army, as 
the newspapers styled it, was at this period about 1 6,000 men. 
Of those from beyond the borders of Massachusetts, only 
the New Hampshire troops came under Ward's direct au- 
thority, but the Connecticut and Rhode Island forces also 
paid him a voluntary obedience. 

But now a new and ugly danger had raised its head. 

There had been no constitutional government in Mas- 
sachusetts for nearly a year, and during this interim, and 

"Jamti Wirren bluncd much of the Piovlndil ConBim embirriHinent in officering 
the inuT 00 the nlibliihinait of mlaiiH-inea and dedind he wiihed "it had Dcnr tiken 
place." — M>T 7, 1775, ta John Aduni, Wamn-Aiamt Ltttm, 1, 47. 

'Wird, wUk in cnnniuid il the liEse. w» Tmriomly iddreiKd ind refcmd 
ta m: r<ir ExcilliHtj. Hii EntilUncj Gtntrid fFmri. HtMtratU Giitrml fFari. Gemini 
Wari, BmrMt Jrltmu Ward, Sif., Tkt Gittral Ogiitr tf tlti Army »f Tkii C.l- 
ny. Tht C,mmmm£mt Offiir */ lt> Co/oxr fore, and C-ptoin-Gimirtl. The Ult 
title wai the official military daigoation of the royal Eovennn of Maixchniettt. 

"The preparation of General Ward'i CDmniiMioii hid been enlmited. May 17, to a 
ommittee cooiiitinK of Colonel Jedediab Potter of Brooklietd, Jimei SnlliTui of Biddeford 
<M<tne), and Captain Michael Farley of Ipiwich. Amary'i Lift •/ Jtmti SmUivm, I, 
jSl. ■'yi that the actual woik wai done by Jamet Sullivan. 
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one hill or hills on Dorchester Neck be likewise Secured. 
Therefore, Resolved, Unanimously, that it be recommended 
to the Council of War, that the abovementioned Bunker's 
Hill be maintained, by sufficient force being posted there; 
and as the particular situation of Dorchester Neck is un- 
known to this Committee, they advise that the Council of 
War take and pursue such steps respecting the Same, as to 
them shall appear to be for the Security of this Colony." 

All histories have it that the result of the action of the 
council of war on this resolution of the Committee of 
Safety was Ward's order to fortify Bunker Hill — and the 
resolution and order have been variously interpreted: as a 
step of almost blind recklessness, a desperate hazard, occa- 
sioned by the urgent necessity to do something to check the 
British plans to raise the siege; as a move to offset the 
British intention to take Dorchester Neck; as an act of de- 
fiance calculated to bring on a general engagement; as the 
Hrst step in the contemplated expulsion of the English from 
Boston. 

But the determination at which the council of war of 
June 15 actually arrived was of a character much bolder — 
no less than a sudden tightening of the lines around the 
British forces by the simultaneous fortification of both 
Bunker Hill and Dorchester Neck. 

Facing the next page (118), there printed for the first 
time, is a facsimile of the record of this decision in the hand- 
writing of Ward's secretary. 

At earlier meetings. Ward and Joseph Warren had op- 
posed the fortification of Bunker Hill until the American 
forces could be better equipped. But the English onslaught, 
long threatened, long deferred, was at last imminent, and 
resolve ran high to drive boldly forward to block it. 

The supply of powder was still very low, but the army 
had been acquiring regimental form as company after com- 
pany filled up, and it had achieved a little military e^qierience 
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for some years preceding, the most infiuential brains of the 
province had emphasized and enlarged upon the rights of 
the people, and by their reasonittg and protests had highly 
sharpened the Massachusetts wit and appetite for political 
controversy and individual independence which had been bred 
by generations of town-meetings. 

The result suddenly assumed an alarmir^ aspect. The 
militiamen encamped in their thousands around Boston 
found many topics to debate and to discuss, and soon — free 
of the restraining influences of their home towns — they ex- 
perienced no difficulty in proving to themselves and to each 
other that they need obey only what and whom they pleased 
— for was it not true that there was no longer any law or 
court or government in Massachusetts? 

What was this Provincial Congress, and by what author- 
ity did it or its committees or its appointees presume to dic- 
tate? True, the delegates, many of them, had been elected 
in the ordinary manner, but they constituted nevertheless only 
an irregular assembly which had no place in the charter of 
the province. The Provincial Congress could recommend, 
and it could appoint committees and they could recommend ; 
but on what did it, or they, base their right to orderf 

They, the soldiers, knew their duty to their country and 
were ready to do it — but they did not intend to submit to 
anybody's arbitrary regulations, nor to be censured or pun- 
ished for violations of rules to which they had not agreed 
and which nobody else had a right to make! 

The variations on the topic were manifold and continuous, 
and the discussions developed a spirit of active violence that 
threatened to demolish the already attenuated social fabric. 

A comfortable measure of prosperity had been widespread 
throughout the province, — in no part of the world had there 
been less want, — but inequalities of condition inevitably 
showed themselves in every township, and, as in all lands 
and in all ages, there were in every company the discon- 
tented, the envious, the shiftless, and those of Incendiary 
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take possession of Bunker Hill, and also of Dorchester 
Heights, but not until the army should be better orgaiuzed, 
more abundantly supplied with powder, and better able to 
defend posts so exposed."" 

Ward and his council planned also the equipment of 
a Beet of "batteaux" and i^ale-boats** in Charles River and 
other waters of the vicinity'^ and made various attempts to 
bum the English shiping by means of blazing "fire-boats." 

And still an army held together lai^ely by moral suasion I 
A full month after the outbreak of hostilities, and not an 
officer commissioned, nor a man mustered. 

A variety of circumstances bad delayed the filling of the 
regiments. Very mischievous in eSect had been the action of 
the Committee of Safety (possessed by its initial fears that 
enlistments would fall short) in giving out more beating or- 
ders than were needed to enlist the number of men authorized 
by the Provincial Congress; and in giving them out somewhat 
indiscriminately. Many orders were only partly filled, and 
some were out on which the committee had no information 
whatever. The men estimated to have enrolled fell consid- 
erably short of the 13,600 desired, yet the number of orders 
in circulation made the committee afraid to give enlisting 
authority even to enterprising officers with men ready to sign 
with them. This not only left such officers outside the army 
establishment, but also their men, unless they chose, as gen- 
erally they did not, to enlist under strange officers. One en- 
tire regiment was thus affected because its colonel had not 
applied for beating orders with sufficient promptness." On 

" Fnthidghun, Sitgi if Btilm, Ii6. 

'Tbcrt i> little whilc-Gihiog now done from tbc thora af New Bnsluid, bnt b 
thMc difi it wii itill ID impartinl indiulry. Whole-baati Mrvcd ibe AnMiictni u w*i 
TOMlt in theii harbor lonjt and figured ■■ tmuportj is pluu for itMinuLg Bovtoo. 
And when ipein wtn ailed for. it wu noted tbit Ibej could "utilr be obtuoed from 
tbe whalemen in tbt viaB[tT."—Matia<liMiilli ArrUvii, CXCIII, jqS. 

"Committee of Safety reulntion. Mi; IC— Liacoln, JnrmJi ■/ tmii PnviMoal 
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the other hand, some officers had indulged in sharp practice 
— deliberate fraud was charged in one flagrant case — to 
obtain them. 

The situation was rendered the more unsadsfactory be- 
cause no action of any kind had been taken even on orders 
which had been completed. The army hung between heaven 
and earth — the men feeling themselves only provisionally 
enrolled and the officers not yet sure of their rank. 

This condition could not continue indetinttely and Ward 
again wrote to the Provincial Congress, calling most em- 
phatically for attention : asserting It to be "absolutely neces- 
sary that the regiments be immediately settled, the officers 
commissioned, the soldiers mustered and paid, agreeable to 
what has been proposed by the Congress — if we would save 
our country."" His letter, addressed to Joseph Warren, is 
reproduced opposite page 108. 

The Congress responded by deputing James Warren to 
wait "on the Committee of Safety for a List of such colonels 
and other Officers as they shall report to be prepared for re- 
ceiving their Commissions." 

The immediate result was meager — only two regiments be- 
ing reported as "full" and recommended for commissions. 
Next day, one more was certified as "full"; and a fourth a 
few days later as "nearly full." But Ward's protests were 
bearing fruit, and Friday, May 26, brought a new list of 
eleven "full," or "nearly full," or rn "good forwardness." 

Additional delay had arisen from disputes over iield- 
officers' commissions. In Ward's own regiment were two 
aspirants for the post of lieutenant-colonel: Joseph Hen- 
shaw, who had marched to Cambridge as head of the minute- 
men battalion ; and Jonathan Ward, who had brought down 

diluting otieti, until the comcnittH hid iuati ordert infficint to cmoplttc the timj, 
tai (ktntan the commitlte did not eivc him oiden, bnt pnnniied thcj wanld n 
him if there •honld be « vicucy."— Commitlee of Sifet;, June id (Linnlii. /. 
laih Pnvindal Cff"')- 

" In the Jmtncan ArtUvti a,| 
■^■unbcied" ihauld be corrected Ii 
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the remainder of the regiment. The same circumstances had 
bred similar claims and disputes in other regiments.** 

The privates, too, were quick to resent any arrangement 
which did not suit them — -nor were they always careful in 
the language used concerning officers. For example, twenty- 
seven privates petitioned Ward against being shifted from 
one regiment to another. "We . . . beg that your Ex- 
cellency*" would be pleased to continue us in the regiment we 
engaged to serve in, and not to be removed for the future 
only to serve the malevolent disposition of our Captain." 

Meanwhile, on the afternoon of May 20, the Provincial 
Congress had resolved "that the president be desired to de- 
liver to General Ward the commission"* prepared for him as 
general and commander-in-chief of the Massachusetts 
forces." 

Thus Ward formally received his commission, Samuel 
Dexter of Dedham having first "administered the oath" to 
him. 

The nominal strength of the Grand American Army, as 
the newspapers styled it, was at this period about 16,000 men. 
Of those from beyond the borders of Massachusetts, only 
the New Hampshire troops came under Ward's direct au- 
thority, but the Connecticut and Rhode Island forces also 
paid him a voluntary obedience. 

But now a new and ugly danger had raised its head. 

There had been no constitutional government in Mas- 
sachusetts for nearly a year, and during this interim, and 

"Juna WanBi btuncd much sf the Fnvinciil Can|nM anbirrainnent \a officcrini 
the 111117 "■> i^ uUbliilunsit of minntE-meD uid dcdired be witbed "h faid nerar ukcn 
plicc." — M«j ?, 1775, to John Adunt, IFtmm-AJami Lttttn, I, 47. 

'Wird, while in cnnniUHl it the tifte, wu vartoailj' idditMcd ind tt i cnti 
td m: Ytmr SxalUmtf. Hi, B>cc.llniy Gftral Ward. H,u.rMt Gimral ff'arj, Gt-rJ 
Wati, StnnMt ArUm» Ward, £>«., Tit Gimral Ogifr ./ tit .4r., ./ TU, C,l- 
ny. Til CtmwumJSmt Offiiir 0/ tit C-lnj Fttce,, ind Cmpian-Ge»t,tl. The Uft 
tide wu the offidil mitilirf deiignitian of the rojal BOvitmri of Miitichnietti. 

"Tie prepintion of General WirJ'i ceminiiiini hid been enCniited, Mir 17, to ■ 
coaunittce oniiiCing of Cnlonel Jedediah Futec of Brookfidd, Jimei SnlliTUi of Biddcford 
(Maine), and Captain Michid FirlcT of Ipiwich. Amory'i ti/i */ Jamil Sallivm, I, 
3I1, wiy* that the actnil woifc w« done b; Jama SalliTin. 
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for some years preceding, the most influential brains of the 
province had emphasized and enlarged upon the rights of 
the people, and by their reasoniitg and protests had highly 
sharpened the Massachusetts wit and appetite for political 
controversy and individual independence which had been bred 
by generations of town-meetings. 

The result suddenly assumed an alarming aspect. The 
militiamen encamped in their thousands around Boston 
found many topics to debate and to discuss, and soon — free 
of the restraining influences of their home towns — they ex- 
perienced no difficulty in proving to themselves and to each 
other that they need obey only what and whom they pleased 
— for was it not true that there was no longer any law or 
court or government in Massachusetts? 

What was this Provincial Congress, and by what author- 
ity did it or its committees or its appointees presume to dic- 
tate? True, the delegates, many of them, had been elected 
in the ordinary manner, but they constituted nevertheless only 
an irregular assembly which had no place in the charter of 
the province. The Provincial Congress could recommend, 
and it could appoint committees and they co\i\d recommend; 
but on what did it, or they, base their right to orderf 

They, the soldiers, knew their duty to their country and 
were ready to do it — but they did not intend to submit to 
anybody's arbitrary regulations, nor to be censured or pun- 
ished for violations of rules to which they had not agreed 
and which nobody else had a right to make I 

The variations on the topic were manifold and continuous, 
and the discussions developed a spirit of active violence that 
threatened to demolish the already attenuated sodal fabric. 

A comfortable measure of prosperity had been widespread 
throughout the province, — in no part of the world had there 
been less want, — but inequalities of condition inevitably 
showed themselves in every township, and, as in all lands 
and in all ages, there were in every company the discon- 
tented, the envious, the shiftless, and those of incendiary 
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anxious thought. Will PrescoH succeed in fortifying the 
hill without arousing the enemy? If attacked before the 
works are strong enough to shield his men, what will be the 
fate of his little army? And if the defenses are completed 
without disturbing the English sentries — what next? What 
will be the English counter-move? An attack on Prescott's 
position? A drive at the American center by way of Lech- 
mere's Point or Willis Creek? Or . . . Dorchester Neck? 
Will the American occupation of the Charlestown peninsula 
cause the English to change their plan to seize Dor- 
chester Neck, or will they carry it out nevertheless, and, 
thence, try to raise the siege by attacking the Roxbury lines? 

Meantime happened that midsummer night's madness: — 
that protracted officers' conference near the foot of Bunker 
Hill which resulted in as bold a case of gauntlet-throwing as 
history anywhere relates — the substitution of Breed's Hill 
for Bunker Hill' and Gridley's deliberate marking out of a 
redoubt on the lower hill directly facing Boston. 

The fortification of Bunker Hill would have held Charles- 

ihe Biltic of Bunker HilL" He p^tej ont tke new light ehed b; the Jode 17 edltiee 
but wed them chiefly to aid hit ciiim for Pamun pTe^minence. 

The orderly book w» publithed in 1S93-4, in EUn pDtnem'i Mtnllitj Htinniml 
Mafi*'. Silem, M»i.. ■ periodical devoted pTuicipaUjF M genealogr. Id a prefitorr 
letter in the inne gf March, 1893, A. P. Pntnun directed anentioa ta the aitria of 
Jane 17 with the remark that everything appcirinK so that day ii of intcreat, but be 
apparestlT did nol realiae their ipecifie importance. 

The orderly book «a> evidently onkoown to otheiHite well-lnfonned wrlten of 
biilorlea puhliihed •everil yetra after A. R Putoioi'i uk of it. Thit it probably 
dae to the obtente mediumi in which it wai liveo apace — a local newapaper; a tmill 
paoipblet of r«ptinti from the lame paper devoted to the inlermiaabte Patnam-Prcacott 
eontrovetiy : and a local senealogical oiagaiioe. 

The original ii now in the Public Library, Concord, Maaa. 

'The majority weight at circnmatantial evidence aopporta the generally accepted 
opinion that the fortifying of Bmnkir Hill wat ordered and that the change to BieeTa 
Hill waa made after coninltalion on the ground. 

Preacott'i letter of Aggaat ij. 177$. to John Adami ( Frothingham, Sir^e ■/ Bmifn, 
395) tpeaki of hia otdtii to fortify "Brced'i Hill," but Ihii, though followed in Baa- 
CTaft'i HiiHrJ ff llu Vnitfi Slain, U Dtually taken ai en unintentional miitake. The 
letter waa written many year* before Bunker Hill diKuiiioDi and argumrnti became 
popular, and, hence, Pretcott may be for^ven for not having employed the care i« dilfei- 
enti.linj: the two hilli that would have been eierdied by a writer of later date. 

Both the "PrCKott MS." and the "Judge Pretcott Account" have Btaiir Hill u the 
original order, but both alto itait that the two hilli were at that time generally covered 
by the one name of "Banker HiM"_the title "Breed'i Hill" far the aoathctn etevatfoo 
facing of only local Dtage. 

The Comouttee of Safety report tayt that Brted't Hill wat fortified "by tome miatake." 
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town Neck fairly safe against an enemy attempt to land 
there to cut ofif the detachment, for the Nedc would have lain 
between the double protection of Prescott's men on the hill 
and Reed's raiment on the mainland. Breed's Hill could 
have been occupied later, if Bunker Hill had proved de- 
fensible, just as, in the following March, Nook Hill was 
fortified after Dorchester Heights had been secured. Mov- 
ing forward to Breed's Hill on that night of June 16 greatly 
increased the danger of the detachment, for it left an un- 
occupied commanding height between it and the Neck. 

The choice is made, however, and picks and spades set 
immediately to the task — plying hurriedly but most effidently. 

Gridley's lines call for a rectangular redoubt about 130 
feet square, with projectii^ angles to the south. The ram- 
parts to be about six feet high. 

A few short hours of whispered earnest labor — and then 
the day breaks. The redoubt is nearly finished I 

As the English discover it, they rub their eyes in amaze- 
ment. Yesterday evening, an empty hill ; at dawn, a fortified 
enemy position : and the work done under the very muzzles 
of their cannon without a sentry having been alarmed. 

The English ships and forts open (ire, but the Americans 
keep steadily at work. 

In Cambridge, hard upon the firing of the Lively (the first 
English ship to bark), Putnam calls at headquarters to 
consult Ward before riding out to view the result of the 
night's labors which are to make Prescott's men world-famous. 

It is still early in the morning when he returns to make his 
report. He urges the sending of reinforcements.' Ward 
orders forward two hundred men of Stark's regiment (on the 
left at Medford),^ but decides against drawing any more 



peoiDinli, but lo get nMij Un tbc littr nlicf deddeil apoo. (Sec extract fram Stoti 
iiaiT on.pige iiS, DDIt in.) 

* Stirk'i letter to the Proident of the New Himpahire Provindil CoDf ru>, Jane i 
1775.— fffw Hamt,k\f Pr.ni.ci.ll Paptrt. VII. 51]. 
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men from his Cambridge force until able to judge the British 
intention, for he has long center lines and the military sup- 
plies of the province to defend, and now fewer than 4000 
effective men for the purpose. 

After the conference with Putnam, Ward leaves head- 
quarters to see if preparations are under way for the relief 
detachment." 

At ten o'clock Major Brooks arrives at Cambridge to 
press for reinforcements, but Ward declines to add to the 
order just dispatched to Colonel Stark. 

The Committee of Safety is next to urge additional troops ; 
and Devens, a prominent member, goes to Ward and demands 
that they be sent. 

Ward refuses to change the disposition of his forces or to 
weaken his center by even so much as a corporal's guard until 
the English plans are shown.' 
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io hii mind. In it, Slirk rnordi Wird'i moming inttnlctioni to lend loo men to 
PreKolt'i auiiUncc, ud the delailing of Licutennnt-ColDnel Wrmin with ■ force of 
that niunbci. He then addi (hit "about > o'dodt io the afternoon expreu order) came 
for the whole of m; regiment M proceed to Oiarleicown to oppOK the enemr who were 
Undins on Chirlettown p4Uiil." Thii agreet coniiderablr better with (be arrival 
of the regimeDt on the battlefield thao do the conventionai accounti. "About i o'dodc" — 
between I and I o'clock — any time after i o'clock (Dearborn itatcd that the regi- 
ment marched at "abont i o'clock") — ii when one might eipcct a menage to 
get through to Stark if diipatched when (between ii and i o'doil) (he newa waa 
received at Cambridge of the fint Engiiih landing. Numerooi itoriea of the battle 
have tald (in conjonction with account! of the inppoied "ii o'clock" or "la(er in 
tlie morning** order) that Stark wai delayed by the necaaJtr to make np hia am- 
mnnition and it ii aaanmed (hat thii eijlaioi whj manj of the men martlting an the 
"nocD" to "1 o'clock" alarm gat to the field before he did. The making np of the am- 
muaition ia apparently well atteited, bot it al» fiti in with the "about x o'dock" 
order, for when, in the morning. SUik found that part of hii regiment wai ordered 
into action, it ii not unreiaoaable to preiume that he began making preparationa igainat 
further otden and wai ready to mardi promptly on (hdr rcceipL 

Ai Reed't and Stark'i regiment) are alwayi coupled in then order), and in their 
movement) on June 17, it i) probably correct to itate that Reed') regiment alMi waa 
»t ordered forward ontil the time of the general alarm. Oiherwiae, beeaue of ita 
proiimitj to the battleground, it) long delay in reaching the field would have reqnirtd 
■ great deal of upliining. 
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Ward has been charged with hesitancy and indecision on 
the day of the "Battle of Bunker Hill" — the irrevocable title 
of the action despite the change to Breed's Hill. If those 
who disagree with his judgment had accused him of being 
stubborn,'' they would have assumed a defensible position. 
But "hesitating and "indecisive"! — the witnesses prove that 
such statements are very far from the truth. 

Ward was again suffering from a severe attack of calculus, 
and his condition lends an element of the dramatic to his 
stand on that fateful morning— the "sulky" man whom 
Hutchinson had tried in vain to bribe, now in a day of sick- 
ness, as commander of the rebel forces, inflexibly holding to 
what he believes to be right in the face of entreaty, argu- 
ments, and demands, and successfully maintaining it in the 
face of all opposition. 

In Boston, is much stir and discussion. Short of moving 
to raise the siege, the English officers have no choice but'to 
dislodge the Americans on Breed's Hill, for another day 
may see heavier cannon mounted, with Boston as a point- 
blank target. There is, though, difference of opinion as to 
the tactics to be employed. 

General Clinton and other officers want to cut the Americans 
off by taking them in the rear, but General Gage opposes this. 

The English officers decide to carry the post by storm — 
they will "take the bull by the horns" — and "teach the im- 
pudent Yankees a lesson" I 

Then to Cambridge between twelve and one o'clodc' 
comes news of the landing of the British troops on the 
peninsula 1 The alarm is sounded : bells ring, the drums beat 

'Tbii adjective wu ipplitd br on« critk — Cuii!> Guild, Jt., in bii addrcM it 
tbe 1910 lawtiDg of Ou Bunket Hilt MomuDCOt AuocUlioo. 

'CipUin Chettcr (Spenccr'i Kgiment) » the aaChorilT diuiIIt quoted to lii the (ime 
that the alarm wai given: he tayi "about ■ o'clock" and "jnit after dioner." The 
leximooT of Jaie Smith (Niion'i regiment) wai limiUr to that of Cheiler. — Froth- 
iaghun, Sirgr >/ 5>if», 131, note. Lieatenant-CDlonel Storn (PDtniia'i rfgiment) 
•ayi "at dood" ((ee diai? extract, page iiS, note id). Caleb Haikell, fifer b 
Captain Limt'i compinj (Little'i regiment), itata that the anoT "act out" after ocwa 
that the "taaaj were landing at Charlntowo." — Calii HatitU't Diarj. 
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to anns. The English commander has at last shown his 
hand — and Ward orders a strong force forward to meet him. 
Alt available men of nine Massachusetts regiments, part of 
Gridley's regiment of artillery, and one of the remaining com- 
panies of Bridge's regiment set out at once for the battlefield. 
And an express rider gallops to Charlestown common and 
thence to Medford to summon Reed's and Stark's New 
Hampshire men to the fray.' 

At the same time Captain Israel Putnam, Jr., brings word 
from his father, and orders forward his own company and 
the center contingent of Spencer's men.'" 

Ward's center division is now reduced to the Jonathan 
Ward and Gardner regiments; rather more than half of Put- 
nam's Connecticut men; Sargent's small command (posted at 
Lcchmere's Point) ; and two companies of Bridge's regiment. 
It is guarded on the left by Patterson's regiment, held at the 
breastwork near Prospect Hill. 

The Jonathan Ward regiment is marched to Lechmere's 
Point to join Sargent's men as a vanguard to meet any at- 
tempt of the British to attack via Willis Creek. 

*S« fml-Dote on pige 1x6, mte 6. 

" FnthlDgbam (S»i( o/ Biittm, ig8) refen (o ■ ■Ittemenl thtt ill of Pntmm'l 
retpmciit wu io tbc actioi], ind iIm Myi (l:ll), "Gcneril Putnun ardent on the 
renuindcr of the Conncctioit troopi" — giving Cheitcr'i letter (Ju!; ii, 1775, Siiii tf 
But**, jSq) u ■Dthnritj. Cheiter'i letter (uiEe*" the idei, bnt the dianr ef Storn, 
lieatoiut-ailimel of Pntnun'i rcEiineiit, tai the ciiiultj liit ihinT that the iiutnicliaoi 
to the Coooecticut men were limited u I hire giTeo them nbove. 

FollowiDt ii Stom' atttj for Jnne 17 (Maiiaiiuiriri Hliltricml Stciitj Pnatiinp, 
XIV. SS-S6} : 

"At iDD liie thit momiag 1 fin began from the ihipi, bat modeiite; ibont id ircdt 
down to Geo. Putnuii'i port who h» the commaod. Some ihot whiatled annmd oi. 
Tarried (here a *pel1 and ictDned to have m; compaar hi ccidinni to rtliere them; one 
lulled and one wounded when 1 ctine away." 

"Aboat I o'clock there wu ■ briik canaonide from the ihipi on the batterf or ea- 
trenchment. At noon orden came to turn oat immediately, and that the regnlan were 
landed at luidiT place>. Went to headquarter) for onr reiimcntil. Received orden to 
repair with our resioKnt to No. i and defend it No enemy appearing, orden aoaa 
eame (hat anr people at the entienchment were ntreating and for nt (0 (cctire the re- 
treat. I imoiediilely marched for their lelief, the regnlan did not come off frooi 
Banker') Hill, bat have taken pMKi)iao of the CDtreDchmeDt), and our people make 
a )tand on Winter Hilt and we immedia(ely wen( to entrenching; flong up bf B»n>- 
faig an entrenchment abont loo feet iqaare. Dddc prindpaUr by our raiment midct 
Pu(nam') diitctioo), bad but little ]leep the night." 
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Gardner's regiment is sent to join Patterson, taking the 
place of Doolittle's regiment, which is marching to Charles- 
town. 

The Putnam men are drawn in toward Cambri(^e. 

The two companies of Bridge's regiment are posted for the 
immediate protection of headquarters. 

At Roxbury, also, all was activity. The English com- 
mander might attempt a diversion by a drive from the Boston 
Neck lines. Every man was ordered to arms, and Colonel 
Learned marched his regiment to the meeting-house and 
thence to the burying-yard, which was the alarm-post, and 
there placed his men in ambush with two field-pieces "placed 
to give it to them unawares, should the regulars come."^^ 

At Cambridge, the noise and excitement died down as 
regiment after regiment passed on. The town, says David 
Townsend, a young man .studying medicine under Joseph 
Warren, was "quiet as the Sabbath." Breathless tension suc- 
ceeded the hurry of forming and marching troops. Ameri- 
can and English forces were for the first time opposed in 
formal battle. Prescott's men had challenged; Gage had 
accepted the challenge ; and all that Massachusetts stood for 
was at stake. 

Ward had done the utmost that lay in his power. His 
center was carved lean of troops and stripped all but bare 
of powder. 

He was again out (presumably on a tour of inspection) 
when Townsend called at headquarters.*' The only man 
there was Dr. Warren, just appointed Massachusetts' second 
major-general, also indisposed that day and taking a much 
needed rest. 

On Townsend's arrival Warren rose and left the house, 
riding direct to the battlefield on which before the sun 
set he was to lay down his life. When he reached the re- 
doubt he cheered Prescott's men — all of them fatigued, some 

"SimucI Biibr'i Diirr. MaitaiknutU Himrlcat S. 
" Nra EntlmnJ HUltfitaS ani Gtmalatl"' Jtrf'"' 
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of them hungry and thirsty" — by telling them that 2000 addi- 
tional troops would be with them in twenty minutes ; that he 
had passed them on the way. 

The English complete their debarkation at Moulton's Point 
without mishap or interruption, but 'Howe, who commands 
them, sees that the American position is stronger than it had 
appeared and he sends word for additional troops. He 
awaits their arrival before beginning the attack. 

Back in Cambridge, when Ward learns that the English 
troops on the Charlestown peninsula are being reinforced, 
and that there is consequently little danger of a raid on Cam- 
bridge via Willis Creek,'* he orders Sargent and Jonathan 
Ward"* also on to Charlestown. 

" The arden ta Pmcalt'i detachniBit nqaind "pravlaieoa far 14 bonn," bat Mmc — 
perbipi « coDiidenble number — of the men Lad failed to bi»buid their lappliei, Efiarti 
were made bf Deveai and otbet* tn wod freali luppliea, but hanea were icanx. A few 
wagom cnwKd, but the cannonade frothinE aver the Neck, thoogh not very dinger- 
oiu, wai effective in checking vducalii traffic. Tbe want moat itailj and mMt 
genarallj felt wai for liquid refiahmmta. Thii fact hai beei tnnilated bto pathetic 
accounti of the longing for drinking water: "and, the grfateit want of all, tber Ixked 
the deliciaui draught ef pure, cool water for their labot-wani and beat cihiwted 
framn" (EUii) ; "during the whale day tbej tecdred not eren ■ cop «f old water" 
^Ba*€tafl) ; and, limilailj, with variatinu, maij other wtiteia. But what tboae New 
England farmer) were awaiting wai thdr mw, hir, or lUt. If tbe meo bad Dwrdf 
wanted ivaiir. thej could have obtained plmtf of it fnm tbe hootci aloog lite main 
road and from the welii in Cbarleatoim. Charleatown wai in tbtit nndiipnted 
poiieiiion during the entire morning. CoDtemporat} depaiitioDi Hate that Nme bli- 
leli of beer were received (Frothingham'i Siigt af Biiit*, 133, note; WintBl'i Nar- 
miw and Crilieai Hiiltrj */ Jmtrita, VI, 137), and in the BoMoo Public Library 
ii the order ligned by Joieph Ward, ai Kcretary, for two barreli of rum "for tbe Troapt 
at Charleatown.** Btit tbe quantitiea thai readied tbe men were not auffidtnt to meet 
Ibeii oeedi er deairea. 

** About the lame time he alao perbapi received ward from Colonel Sargent, at Leeb- 
merc'a Point, that the Khooner Sargent mentioned in hia letter of long after had given np 
the attempt to make a laudiug hj Wlllii Creek. "A large icbootMr, with from five la 
iii bnndred men, attempted to gala the landing, but the wind agaimt her and the tide 
turning, ifae returned. About 4 r.u., General Ward pennitted me to march mj regi- 
ment with one calied hii own to Charleitown."— Paul Dudlej* Saigent to S. Swett, De- 
cember 20, 1815 (Fralbingham'i Cimmmd la ilii BaiiU */ Bankir Hill, lo). 

■Walhbum'i HuUry >/ Ltimlir, 304, and A. H. Ward'i HiiUr, 1/ Sim.lmrf, 
55.. have the itorj of the halting of Jonathan Ward'i regiment on the mainland lide af 
ChirlntowD Neck by a horwman who declared (Waihbuin'i LtUtitir) that "orden 
had been lent that no more troopi ihould go into action." Part of the Jonathan Ward 
regiment, neveitheleii, in defiance af the order, marched acroM the Neck and toward tbe 
battlefield in time to help caver the retreat from the redoubL According to ttadiu'oa 
the honeman wat Benjamin Churcb, but other drcnmitancea make thii doubtful. 
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Shortly after, Gardner, too, sets his regiment in motion, 
drawn in the same direction. *° 

Meanwhile, what of that first main force dispatched to 
Prescott's assistance? 

After leaving Cambridge, there is a great deal of con- 
fusion, for the men arc not yet experienced soldiers. They 
start out as companies and regiments, but many units lose 
formation and become inextricably tangled. Some troops 
fail to cross Charlestown Nedc; others halt on Bunker Hill 
instead of pressing forward. Some do not reach the firing 
line until the battle is almost over; many do not reach it 
at all." 

The American positions are nevertheless fairly well 
manned by the time the English are ready to attack. And, 
in one form or another, they all but span the peninsula. 

The redoubt and its breastwork extension running north- 
by-east down the hill, are held by Massachusetts men under 
Prescott's direct command. As also, with one company of 
New Hampshire men, is the short impromptu line to the 
right. 

The breastwork is about 300 feet in length and reaches to 
a piece of sloughy ground that has been mentioned so often 
that it has become known as "the Slough." 

In the redoubt is Dr. Warren. He has set aside his high 
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I other repsienU were repreicnted on the field— A»« Wbitmnb'i 
juid Gerriih'i (the litter b]r Adjotiat Febiser'i detichmcnt) ; end TreTett broutht m 
hii nHnpinj of GridleT'i irtillerT in time to do good leivice. The other reEimenti and 
pirti of RgimcDU filled to be repreiented beciiue their comminden miKocnlmed or 
diiobc^cd ordert lod hilted it other pointi: on the wrong lide of the Neck, u MuM- 
Beld'i reginient. Mijor Scirboroiigh Giidle^'i compinia of Gridlef'a regiment, i pirt of 
Gernih'i regiment noder CapUin Mighil, ind Scimnion'i raiment (Sciaunoa't regiment 
did cioM the Keck bnl not until the fighting wii OTer)i or eo Bunker Hill proper, i) 
pirt at Geiiiih'i itgimcDt nnder Colonel Gerriih. 
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military appointment and is servii^ as a volunteer in the 
ranks. 

Behind the "rail fence" — that famous Hay-stufEed double 
fence, and its stone wall extension — starting from a point 
near the base of Bunker Hill and' reaching across to the 
shore of the Mystic River, are Colonels Stark and Reed with 
their New Hampshire regiments ; Captain Knowlton with the 
original Connecticut detachment, and some Massachusetts 
men. 

The weakest point of the line is between the slough and 
the rail fence. It is only slightly protected by short stretches 
of fence or hedge. Part of the time it is defended by the 
few American cannon brought on. 

A second line of defense — of earth breastworks — has been 
commenced on Bunker Hill. 

The English reinforcements land at about three o'clock. 

There is no longer any sign of life in the redoubt. The 
English officers begin to fear that the Americans have re- 
treated and that there will be no Bght. 

But the Americans are there — coolly awaiting the enemy. 

Their officers have ordered them to lie low and hold their 
tire until the English are within sixty yards. 

The redcoats advance in two divisions — one under Howe 
to flank the American position by turning or breaking 
through the rail fence ; the other, under Pigot, to storm the 
redoubt and breastwork. 

They move slowly, for they are burdened with full knap- 
sacks, hindered by the field fences, and sweltered by a hot 
June sun. But they feet unbounded confidence in their 
strength and expect an easy victory. 

The English draw near to the American positions. 

The Americans receive the order to fire I 

A sudden hail of bullets stops the English advance and 
mows down the ranks. 

A few minutes the redcoats hold firm — then they fall back 
in full retreat I 
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The American farmers have won the first round against 
the famed soldiers of Great Britain 1 

A short breathing space — then the English rally and ad- 
vance again. 

Charlestown meantime had been set ablaze, completing 
an extraordinarily spectacular panorama of war and destruc- 
tion: 

An earth-fort set upon a hill ; further back, a fragile fence 
line stretching to the shore. A brilliantly accoutered army ad- 
vancing over their dead comrades to the assault. Shells 
and cannon-balls belching from ships and land-batteries; 
flames coursing the streets of Charlestown and curling up its 
church spires. Hundreds of spectators on the surrounding 
hills and the roof-tops of Boston. 

The English are within thirty yards of the American lines 
when the militiamen receive the order to fire. 

Again their bullets tear through the enemy's ranks with 
terrible effect. 

The English press forward a few steps in the face of the 
storm — but it is too deadly — and again they retreat, this time 
precipitously and in blank disorder. 

There is a longer interval now, and some on both sides 
think, and hope, that the fighting ts over for the day. 

Instead, the English general is making new plans. He 
has learned that it is not always easy to "take the bull by 
the horns," and for this third assault he adopts new tactics. 

He trains his artillery, hitherto misplaced and ill-handled, 
so that the cannon-balls penetrate the end of the breastwork 
and scour its length, driving its defenders into the redoubt; 
then concentrates his attack on the redoubt, telling his men 
to hold their fire and take the position at the point of the 
bayonet. 

As Howe moves his men forward for a third assault, Pres- 
cott realizes that his position is desperate. His powder is 
almost exhausted, and cannon-shot come crashing into the 
redoubt through the north passageway. 
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But he has no thought except to fight to the last moment I 

His men reserve their fire until the English are within 
twenty yards. But this time the enemy push forward with- 
out returning it — the American fire slackens for want of 
ammunition and the Englishmen crowd up to and over the 
parapet. 

The Americans fight their way out of the redoubt and 
through the two divisions closing in on them. 

The Ei^Iish attempt to flank in force, but are held back by 
the men at the rail fence and a few gallant companies of 
late arrivals descending Bunker Hill. The American death 
toll is heavy here; and — unhappy day for his beloved 
Massachusetts — ^Joseph Warren is among those who fall. 

The Americans retreat over Bunker Hill. On its brow 
Putnam tries to make another stand — but the projected 
breastworks are not half built and the position is too exposed, 
so the retreat continues over Charlestown Nedc. 
- The English have won the battle, but they have been so 
severely handled that Howe fears the risk of following the 
Americans onto the mainland. 

Instead, the two shaken armies settle themselves on op- 
posite sides of the Neck and feverishly begin throwing up 
protective works : the English on Bunker Hill facing the main- 
land ; the Americans on Prospect and Winter hills. 

And thus the sun went down on the bullet-riddled fences 
and the blood-stained fields, and the long summer evening 
brought to a close the most eventful day in American history. 

The officers on both sides were glad of the respite from 
active hostilities, but there was no truce in the hearts of the 
venturesome of the American rank and file. Darkness had 
scarcely fallen when a number of them were, as individuals, 
trying to carry the fight back to the enemy, sniping from the 
cover of isolated houses and creeping toward the English 
advance tines on the Neck in search of enemy targets.^' 
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Nor did the coming of darkness bring any pause in the 
American labor on the new lines — picks and shovels plied 
unceasingly to make ready for the redcoats if they should 
follow up their advantage by a night assault. 

Once only during the night did the work stop — and that 
when shortly before dawn there came an alarm that the Eng- 
lish were sallying out from Bunker Hill with artillery and 
light horse. Every man was ordered to drop his tools and 
stand to his arms. 

But the redcoats came not. And within an hour of day- 
break Ward had strengthened the new Prospect Hill post 
with a thousand Massachusetts and Connecticut men drawn 
from the Roxbury division.^' 

The Sunday that dawned saw in the American camps none 
of the peace-time New England Sabbath calm. Bullets had 

o^ht — Moonom, HUltrical RinrJ a/ fit 5JJ Ripmimt, 9. MuDlcc bad fonght in Uw 
battle uhI wu od the fallowing dif pramottd (a linleouit. 

Licutcnut-Coloacl Strpfaoi Konble (jDnrnal, Ktmiii Papcn, I, 4;) alio complauied 
that "All tbii nigbt the Rebcli kept a poppinf fire oo onr Advanced P»(i, fiom HeDKt 
oa (be oppMite aide of Charlei Toira Neik, weiuided leveral Mm, uid Killed rae officer." 

" Hiitoriei give the improiiiHi that the waiki built on Proipect and Winter hill* 
repreaented. during the fint two or three daji fallDwing. onlj the labor of the men 
who bad itopped in the vidnitr aftei the retreat from Breed'i Hill. The fint tela- 
faitement noted b|r Frotbinghan (5irf( g/ Btiltm, 11 1) ii an order ef June 10 for nne- 
halt of eight MaMicboietti Rgimcnti to be drafted dailj to relieve the tioapa on 
Pn»p«ct Hilt. But they were itrangthened in part much earlier — at IcMt u mmmi 
■■ the verr etilj momiag after the battle. General Greene telli of the marching of 
1000 men from the Roiburr diviiion on the night of June 17 (S^■^b Papni, XLVIU, 
f. 6S vena. Harvard College Librarr) ; and Samuel Hawi of Jnaeph Reid'i regiment 
record! (Miliiarj JturnaJi */ Tm Pmali StUiiri, 58, 59) that hii regiment wu "or- 
dered to Cambridge to aiiit aar fon« and we reached their abaut twelve a'cloik at night 
and Lodged in the meting bouie"— thea at dijbreak (i8th) marched to Proipect Hill, 
"expecting to come ta an ingagement." Noah Chapin, Jr., eniign of Solomon Willei' 
company, Spencei'i regiment, hai much the lame iXbtj to tell^-of mtrching "in had" to 
Proipect Hill, reaching there "a Little after Sun Riie." — Original diar^ Stale Ljbrarr. 
Hartford, Conn. 

About noon, a sew "alarm" canned additional reinforcemeiiti to be lent to the hill 
from the eenter diviiion. — Caleh H/uhMi Diary, 6. 

Aa no engagement developed. Read'i men were at "about 4 o'dod:" ordered baA to 
Roibuij and "arived thdi about luniel verr weaij." The Connecticut contingent wai 
alio back in Roxbutr "a little before night." 

On the day following (Jnne 19), one-half (bjr companiet) of leven Muiacbnaettt 
regiment! of the center diviiion and half of the Conaecticnt force! were ordered to Proi- 
pect H\\\.—NttHa» Sitv/i OrJirly Bnt. 

Tfaeae rein forcemeat) were evidentlr very pleaimg to Putnam, for Cook of 'Hvertoa 
told Stile* {Utrrarj Diary ■/ Swra Slilii. I. ;74) that on Jane 19 he "mw Geaenl 
Putnam entreoctuDg" on Winter Hill "and in good Spirit* being fatif idnfotced.'* 
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to be "run" and cartridges to be made "in readiness for 
another battle";*" and fatigue parties were everywhere busy 
— adding to the Roxbury and Cambridge defenses, as well 
as to the rapidly developing lines guarding the mainland side 
of Charlestown Neck — from this date a separate and im- 
portant division of the besieging army. 

It was thought that the enemy would quickly strike afresh 
to raise the stege. 

The roads for miles around were again filled with excited 
travel — but this time it surged in opposing streams, mytually 
congesting and obstructing: militiamen hurrying toward the 
American camps, and women and children from the neigh- 
boring towns fleeing back into the country,** whole families 
loaded into big farm-carts, or on horseback, or afoot. And 
at Watertown the Provincial Congress ordered that a horse 
be held constantly ready so that the secretary could at a 
moment's notice ride away with his records. "It is expected 
that the English will come out over the Neck to-night," 
wrote Abigail Adams, "and a dreadful battle must ensue. 
Almighty God! cover the heads of our countrymen, and be 
a shield to our dear friends."** 

But in Boston that Sunday no battle plan was contem- 
plated. English cannon roared almost continuously — but it 
was the defensive roar of a sorely wounded lion, purposed 
to keep his enemy at bay. There was no thought of so soon 
retrying the issue with the sharpshooting New England reb- 
els. Gage had driven the Americans from their hastily seized 
position, and all of the Charlestown peninsula had passed into 
his hands, but his army had sustained losses so heavy as to 
lower its morale and to cripple its offensive power. He had 
removed the immediate menace of Breed's Hill, but he was 
no nearer freedom of action than before the battle. He 
had stretched one of the walls of the jail, but the jail still 

" Caiti HmlitlVi Diary, 6. 

"J«ii« W.rrai. June i8, 1775. fFarr,n-4J<iM, Ltiur,. I, 59. 

'Ltllm */ Mr: Aiami, I, June iS, 1775. 
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held him prisoner, and its bars now loomed before his eyes as 
murderously secure. 

The battle just fought had indeed definitely decided the 
outcome of the siege of Boston. It was the direct and spe- 
cific cause of the evacuation of the capital. The period of 
English occupation following June 17 constituted, consciously 
or otherwise, merely so many months of "marking time." 
Right up to the last dispatch received prior to the news of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, official England had held no in- 
tention to relinquish Boston. On the contrary, Lord Dart- 
mouth, writing July i, tells Gage that the King trusts "that 
we shad soon hear" that the rebels surrounding Boston 
"have been dispersed, their Works destroyed, and a com- 
munication opened with the Country." It was further be- 
lieved that even if the English force should be deemed in- 
adequate "to advance further into the country," it was never- 
theless large enough not only to hold Boston, but also to 
recover possession of New York, and perhaps, in addition, 
to seize and maintain a post on Rhode Island. 

But Gage's report of the battle changed all this, and with- 
in five weeks of the official acknowledgment of Its receipt. 
Lord Dartmouth received word from the King that he con- 
sidered it not only advisable but "necessary to abandon Bos- 
ton before the winter."^ 

" Th( itatj ia ciiily tad cttttiT read in the coitttfooitaae bdweea Lord Dirt- 
mouth and the EiiKliih cmunindcn in B»tini. At Uw bipnning of the rear (JinnaiT 
18, 177s), Gcncril Gigc liid written to Lord Dartmouth that "it'i the opinion of Moat 
People, if ■ reip«ctible Force ii aeen in the Field, the moit obnoiioua of the Leader* 
aeited, and a Pardon proclaimed for all othei'i, that Government will come off Victor!- 
oua, and with l«> Oppoiilion than wai expected a few Monthi ago." — Siivimt Tra*i- 
riifli, Libnrr of Congreai. And Lord Dartmouth on April 15 had laid, "It it imagined 
that by the time thia Letter reichea you. the army under your Command will be equal to 
anjp operation that maT become neceiaarir." — Slfvrm-Traittmfii, Library of Coogrett; 
Bancroft MS5., EmilanJ a<,i Amirim, New York Public Librarr- No doubt then io bia 
mind of the lucceaa of the Kin^'a army in Boaton I 

The event* of April 19 touied indignation at "the raah and rehelliona coaduct •( the 
Provindali." but the; did not alarm official England. Cage aent hia report of the 
"ikinniah" (the report waa received in London June 10) and Lard Dartmouth, repljing. 
wrilei (aa quoted above in the main text) that the King truila "that we thall 
aoon hear" thai the tebela tDttonnding Boaton "have been diiperaed, their Worka de- 
atrared. and a commnnicatian opened with the Country." He continue*. "Whether 
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yon h>vc foimd it eiptdknt or not (a idvincx fnrtlKr into tbc Connlrj will have itr 
{tended upon roar o<ra judganent af the ulilitj ft pnprictj of nch ■ plin of opcnttod 
ft spoD the advice & opuiiaiu if tbc able CenErali hf whom yea an uiiited; bat if 
fnan the probibility of imall idvinCiKe dd the .one huid, ft (Kit tide on the other 
hind, JM ihonld have deiiited fnm inch an emerpriie oi ihould have been of opiniin 
that j^nit Force ii inideqatle, in chit cue it i> hoped that the defence of Batten, 
ft tbc potKiiiaa of the rircnnijicent poiti neccuary to that defence ma; be lecnred bj 
■ part of the Armr & another part detadied under the comound of one af the Majsn 
Goieral to reoover poHenion of New York, which ia in eret} li^ht a poit af the 
greatcat Importaace." TDiaiog next to Rhode Iiland, Lord Dartmooth tiira, "It ii not 
wiabed to amaraEe ideal of a Kpanlioci of our Force into unali detaduneota that may 
haeard Che loM of the whole, ft therefore 1 ihall aolj' obaerre chat the isiulat part mF 
the ColoQj of Rhode Iiland appcan to me to be a poit of very ^reat advantage not 

Boiton ft New York, ft from which either mighc in caie of nigcncr receive mccoai ft 
rapport." — JuIt I, Sltvrmi Tramicritt; libntj of Contreaa; Bancroft MSS., EagUmd 
ami Amtriia, New York Public Library. 

All rach dream* faded after the arrival (Joly 25) of Gafe'i report of the battle of 
Banker Hill. Lord Dartmouth, who had been 10 confident of the Zntliih poiition in Boa- 
ton, quidcly decided to lellD^iiiih it. In a long letter written a few dayi after the receipt 
of the rtporC, be note* the poctible oeceMitr of quitting Boaton and perbapi removing 
the entire force to Halifax and Quebec (Anput 1, iimiriiam Arikm; 4th. Ill, 7) ; 
and ooIt four wedc* later he tendt to Howe (abont to incceed Gage) the mewage 
(given in the anduding lentence of the main text of thi* chapter) that the King 
oonaidert it not only adviiable but "■rcciiary ta aiaaJtn Bultn iiftn lit tMJUMr" 
(September 5, AmtriioH Arikivti, 4th, III, 641). 

Hiitoriant have noted the effect of the battle on condiCioni in Boaton, and Cige'i — 
aod Howe'a— conKquent dnire to evicntte it: ita effect alio on public and ofiidal 
opinion in England and elaewbcre in Enropc ; and further that in NoTcmbcr there 
arrived from England iniCinctioni to abandon the town: but the direct connectioa 
between the battle itielf and the evacuation order hai been obacured by the length of 
time required for (ailing veaieli to make a complete drcoit of coireapondoKc betweoi 
the Eogtiib commander- ia-chief in Boaton and the cAcc of the SccretiiT of State in 
London. No wiitlsa — no cablt — na iteamahipa tbenl Many (CndenCi bare failed to 
reaiiie thaC Lord Dartmouth'! letleia of Anguit a and Septonber 5 were baaed on coo- 
ditioni of much earlier data. The report of the battle of June 17 wai, ai Doted above, 
not received in London until July 1;. When Lord Dartmouth prepared hil "abandon 
Boaton" letter of September j. be had in hand only the report! of condition! iRunrdiitely 
following the battle. Even aC the moment of ligning, he waa in receipt of no advice of 
later BotCon date than July 16. 

One leet alio occauonal reference to the advice of Lord Barrington, Secretary af War, 
lo early a! November 11, 1774, Co Lord Dartmouch, that the troopa be withdrawn from 
BoatoD ai "a place where aC preaenC Chey can do do good, and witbont intentioD. may 
do htrm:'—P»miat Lift ,f Wm. Vxwfmmt Bam'-gO-. 140. Bot thii advice can 
have had little, if any. inflncDce with Lord Dartmonth and ht> aiiodaCea, for the general 
plan advocated wai diametrically opposed to the royal and miniiCerial policy. Bar- 
rington** idea wa! to rely eidnaively upon the navy to reduce Mauachaietta ta nb- 
nu!uon — by cutting off the Gihcriei, kilting commerce, etc He would have Cage 
withdraw all troop! from the province— £rit moving them from Boitaa and then 
taking them back lo England when "a proper Jonctore ahall offer for their retnm." 
Barrington'i idea of Maaaacbnietta popular icntiment waa lodicronily inaomrate. 
He would have Gage iDiCracted chat, on ihu! removing hi! troop! from Boaton, he 
ahonld remind Che people of Maiiachnaetti that it waa their own fault that be «a« 
abaodooiog them unprotected to the "tyraooical anarchy" which had come upon theml — 
that he mnat leave the colony to be tlM prey of it* own "preaent diatracted ilatr, until 
it ahall become ditpoted to co-operate in helping itaelf to a better." 



CHAPTER VII 

Criticisms of the Battle of Bunker Hill 

IN the preceding chapter I have told the story of the 
Breed's Hill-Bunker Hill battle from headquarters' stand- 
point. It reads differently from other accounts because it 
is based in part on contemporary records hitherto over- 
looked, but I have been careful to avoid personal bias and 
have eschewed embellishment and partisan argument. 

I have no quarrel with those who criticize either the con- 
ception or the execution of the battle.^ There is room for 
honest disagreement on both, and hindsight can always find 
points on which to hang or by which to bolster an argument. 

■The uiiniidvcnidiii of Junei Warren, of PlrmmCh, are coniidered on paget 14I, 
■ 61-163. Sec alio the reference to Henry Dearborn, of New Himpihire, on page 141. 
Other criliduDi are either milder at in their eiagseiatiaii hold ao clcmBit of humor: 

Linlinml Samutl B. WM coold in hii ConnecticDt enthualaim find no sood in taj 
Etncral officer eiccpl Putniml He wrote, June 19, 1775: "For God't aike, to urge 
Gtn. Lee and Col. Waihinglon to join, head-officen it what we itand e™i>'t i" need 
of; m I«x ■* aitimt kead ktri iul Pulmam—lu acl, nMf ia mrylUmg." Tbi> quoU- 
tioa it ftDm an extract from an additional leaf of the Cheiter-Webb letter of June 19, 
printed in FroChingham'i Siigi 1/ Bmin, 41G, Third and later editiou. Neither the 
extract, nor any other part of the additional leaf, ii given in Ford'i CarrtipandiMH: ami 
Jnrnal. */ Samml B. IFibb. The factimile in the latter work of the main part of 
the Cheater-Webb account alio difTen from the csp^iit'i deicription in the Sirgi t/ Btilvn. 

Ctleiul Pnl DuiUf Sargiml, in hii Inm, could ice only New Hampihire men I It 
WM Ml rettuapective opinion that if Ward had "marched the whole of hia troapa then 
in Cambridge to Charleatowa act one of the enemr would have eicaped, but inatead of 
that he onljr walked Halting'* front jard the whole day." Then, conlinning, he 
bnubcd to one aide all Maaiachuietti and Cormecticut fighteri, to hutow the entire 
credit of June 17 on Stark'i and Keed'a New Hampahitt men, for "ihoac two Rgi- 
menti did all that wai done that dajr, of tay conaequeuce." — Letter, December lo, iSaj, 
to S. Swett. Another part of thii Utter bj Sargent ia quoted oa page ijo, note 14. 

^n tniignti riftri ij an Engliik gmtnimHl agtnl recorded 1 poor opinion of Ward 
aa expniaed h; two French oEEccrii then in London after a viait to America, wbam be 
beliered to be "in the lervice of the Rebel Americana." Their itatcmenta, thoagh, 
cannot be taken verf itriouilr. for ther include very tall yaroi of the dtvicea which 
the "rebel chieft" employed "to keep up" the apirit of the Americant, "aome of which 
thej tbemielvc* were witncaa to, luch ai making their own people pot on Bngliih regi' 

"19 
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Some of the qaesdoiu which have long engaged writers 
and controvenialifts can now be laid to rest, setded by the 
publication of new contemporary evidence and tlie better 
consideration of old. Of these are the viewpoints of the 
American military leaders at Cambridge concerning both the 
Bunker Hill project and the possibility of occupying Dor- 
chester Neck; the original plan for the relief of the detach- 
ment; and leaser items, as the supply of "drinking water." 
Some others must still remain largely a matter of individual 
opinion. 

Questioning the fundamental policy of the expedition, one 
may ask with much sapience why the Americans thought it 
necessary to occupy the Charlestown peninsula, when egress 
from Boston by that route could have been blodced, or 
checked, with much less risk by works on the mainland ude 
of Charlestown Neck. 

It was, perhaps, a move foolishly reckless, but it was also 
a move of high moral courage — and was rewarded by suc- 
cess far beyond alt expectations: beyond, If you inll, all 
merit I It had been projected to prevent the enemy from 
moving out of Boston onto the mainland, and it resulted in 
driving them out of Boston into the sea I 

If the battle had not been fought, the English would, 
as their least exploit — and at little, if any, cost — have taken 

BWnlil*. It anot into Cunp id the chancter of Officen & Nliien docrting fraai hii 
Majntri troapt — ft one itiiD penonated ■ Member of Pitliuncar" — Slrnai' Fmt- 
limilt,, XUI. HOI. 

Anttkir ipj (ajd thit the American army w» iocenied againit Ward bcainc he 
"iKVtt M moch ■• t»vt OK WrillcD order that day." — Belcher, Fini AmtrioH Cml 
War, I, loS. Thit idea ha> fonnd lodgmenl m ihc ndodi of Hmc writer*. bM (irre- 
■pectin of itt mtril) ■> ao indictment if it were accnrate) it i> not baaed on dtbcr 
faCU at rrofcabililiei. Ward't Order Book cnntaint odIjt one order of Jane 17 — 
that to Thomai for ordnance to be aent to Cambridce ((lie (eparate MS. order ia owned 
b]r the American Antiquarian Societji — Uniiii SiaUt Revalmiitn, IV, ij), bat there can 
be no rcaionable doubt that of the many othera fiven, a nnaibei were reduced to writing. 
Several fugitive eiamplea leatifr to the probabilitjr: two arc in the pMKaaion of the 
Boiton Public Librarr, and ibe copy of the relief order (page ttj, note) telli of a 
third. 

Jfkn Pirn wrote, Jnlf 10, 1775, of the confuaion and lack of command, but bia 
referencea apparently apply chiefly It the immediate vidnily of the battlefield, for bia 
apcdfic complaint it that "there were not officera enough to lead the men on." — Frothias- 
ham. Sitf tl Buint, 16a. 
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possession of Dorchester Neck within the next twenty-four 
hours. Quiddy following would have come their occupation 
of the Charlestown peninsula.' And thereafter, even should 
they have found it impossible to make any further advance, 
they could have safely and easily maintained the town and 
harbor as a base for operations against both New England 
and New York. 

One comes next to Ward's judgment against large early 
reinforcement of Prescott's detachment, and his determina- 
tion to hold his center in full strength until the enemy had 
displayed his choice of attack. 

Whether we agree or disagree with him, the contingency ■ 
upon which he based his judgment was at all events no fallacy, 
for the letters of General Howe — soon to replace Gage as 
English commander-in-chief — tell us that Cambridge tuas the 
main objective in his plan for raising the siege.' 

It was impossible for Ward — or anyone else in the Ameri- 
can camp — to divine what proportion, if any, of the British 
strength would be sent over the Charlestown peninsula in the 
face of the American intrenchments, and what proportion 
by way of Lechmere's Point* or Willis Creek. 

An attack by way of Lechmere's Point or Willis Creek 
was a very real peril. Washington also so regarded it when, 
nine months later, the American forces undertook the occu- 
pation of Dorchester Neck. We find him carefully avoiding 
the danger of unduly weakening his center, though the Amer- 
ican lines had by that time been greatly strengthened and 
Lechmere's Point had been converted into a strongly forti- 

'Gewral BurfOTDt to Lord Stulcj, jimtriam Jrthmi, 4th, II, 1094. 

'Hdwc'i plan wu, Htit to occupy Dorchnter Ned lod mikt m ittidc upon Roi- 
buif. Then "to %o ovcc with t\l we can muiter" to the ChirlcMDwa pcniruuli uid thence 
"either itticfc the Rebcli at Cambridge ; Or perbapt. if the Cooalrr a^iU of it. oideavOT 
to tiim that poiti ... Id either catc, I tnppote (be Rebelt will move from Cambridtei 
And that we ihall take and keep poaaetaioo of it." — General Howe to Lord Howe. Jdoc 
II. I77S. Pmtiiint' »f fl" Banlitr Hilt Mtntimiml Aiitdalitn, 1907. 115. Tbe aame 
plan, in different worda, appcati in General Howe'a letter to Geoeril Harvey, June It, 
I77S- /WJ., III. 

'See the qnotatioD from Colooel Sargept'a letter oo paie tjo, note 14. 
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fied position, equipped with some of the heavy Ticonderoga 
guns. 

I hesitate to refer to James Warren's criticism that Ward 
"never left his house" all day — repeated with variations 
forty-three and fifty years later by Dearborn' and Sargent* — 
for to me it has always seemed trivial. It has, though, been 
so widely quoted that it cannot be ignored. 

One might indeed indict the sentence itself for malicious 
intent to deceive. To many readers it has suggested a con- 
dition which has no foundation in fact. That Ward "never 
left his house" all day, might or might not signify a measure 
.of the "callous indifference" with which one hasty writer 
charged him, even if it meant that he had remained away 
from his post and stayed home to nurse the sickness which 
had seized him. But the "house" in which he stayed was both 
his own army headquarters and also that of the Committee 
of Safety — the very heart and center of the besieging force. 

It happens that James Warren's statement was not liter- 
ally true, for Daniel Putnam and David Townsend, calling 
at headquarters at difierent hours, both found Ward out on 
the military business of the day;^ but I am quite willing to 
accept the statement that he was not away from headquar- 
ters for any considerable length of time on June 17, and I 
think that it can well be argued that headquarters was the 
proper and the very best place for him to be on that eventful 
day. It was essential that some one of high authority be 
there to receive reports and to give orders. 

There was a deplorable amount of confusion among the 
troops on the Charlestown peninsula and in the vicinity (ex- 
cepting always those holding the battle-line), but Ward, nec- 
essarily remaining in Cambridge until the landing of the 
English reinforcement had completed the disclosure of his 
opponent's plan of action, could not have reached the field in 

■Deirboni, Aw Attnal t{ llit Baiilr >/ fi-njln- Hill. 

'Set p>Kc 134, DDtc 

'See paici il6 uid 119- ' - - 
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time to have changed conditions there — even if (which is 
doubtful) be, or any other man, could have changed them to 
any great degree. 

And if he had left headquarters before the English com- 
mander had displayed his intention, he would have been tak- 
ing an entirely unjustifiable hazard. 

All of which seems very plain, yet apparently some of 
Ward's critics would have liked to see him put the last keg 
of powder in a coach and drive over to the Charlestown 
peninsula in order to make a complete show for the spectators 
in Boston. 



CHAPTER VIII 

June i8-July 3, 177$'- ^ge 47 

The American camp after the Battle of Bunker Hill. Tlie election of 
George Washington as Commander-in-chief of the American 
forces. Artemas Ward commissioned as Fiist Major-Gcncral; 
Charles Lee as Second Major-Gcneral. The arrival of Washing- 
ton and Lee at Cambridge. 

THE sudden shock of battle and the menace of a re- 
newed onslaught by the English redcoats had tempo- 
rarily cleared the surcharged political atmosphere of the 
camps, but the spirit of insubordination was still rife and for 
some hectic hours was heightened by poisonous rumors charg- 
ing treachery at Bunker Hill in some of the officers.^ The 
accusations were, however, quickly discredited' and their 
venom as speedily dissipated, leaving a better feeling in their 
wake. 

Further relief proceeded from the handbills sent broad- 
cast by the Provincial Congress — ^with the authority, finally 
received, of the Continental Congress — for the election of 
representatives to a General Court to function "as near as 

* Diirr of Eieticl Price, Jnac 19. Maiiarkm.eiu HiiHnml Stdiry Pttatdintt, VII, 
19). — "An opinion prcvoilt imoog the Continoilil Arm)', tbit treacbety >r» in Mint of 
tbe Continentil Officera. A tuipidon alio irim unoog them that iind wu miit with 
lite powder, ind thai Ibe orltidgei and ball being thui leot wai with daiga: all which 
CTtalet gnal uneiiineu in Ihe camp." 

Ptimnaal Ctntreii, Jane 10. — "Oidered, that Colonel Cuihing, Mijor Perlef, Colonel 
PretcoM, Colonel Batretl, and Deacon Flihet, be a committee to inquire into the gronndi 
of a report wliich hai prevailed in the irmy, that there hai been Ireacher? in Mane of 
Ihe officer* ; and thai, if lhe<r find ibat anch report it wlthoat foundation. Ihej bring in 
a reaolve for quieting ibe miodi of the people, in reapect thereof." 

'Diary of Eiekiel Price, Jane 20. — " ... all the report! of treacherj were enlirelji 
withont foondalion, and propagated bj the enemiei to tbe caiue, and weak, diKoa- 
tenled men, and by tome cowaida who fled from the engagement and farmed tbeae llei 
IS favoar llteir eacape from danger." 

"44 
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may be, to the spirit and substance of the [provincial] char- 
ter." 

The spreading of this call for the resumption of provin- 
cial government had been shortly preceded by the news that 
Connecticut had formally placed her troops under Ward's 
command ; and was quickly followed by word that the thirteen 
colonies represented in the Continental Congress had united 
in action and had adopted both the rebellion and its army; 
and, next, that Rhode Island had put her troops also under 
Massachusetts control. 

These developments set increasingly strong checks upon 
camp malcontents, for they suggested and signified both a 
politically united New England and a politically united "Con- 
tinent" behind those in authority. And, fortunately for 
Massachusetts and the Revolutionary cause, the flames of 
anarchy died down and burned themselves out. Indiscipline 
still flourished, but sedition had passed. 

A new and confident military ardor also pervaded the 
ranks as a result of the battle.' 

' Same wrilcn hiv< plclurcd the Americui form u thrawn into diimiT by tlie Iiai 
of the Cbirlcatowp pcDiniuli. To get onaelf into tbc proper frunc oi minil to believe 
thit, one niual dimrd Ifae tntimon; of Ifae men who lived ind lousht in thoie dayil 

Bath the project and iti eieculioD drew I ceitain qBtntllj el ceniure. and there wu 
bntrr and fear amang the nOD-eombitiDt* io matbj towna, bnt the trpical Americui 
itlitude wai the verj' oppuite of "diimaT": 

"We remain in good ipirita ai yet, beiog well latitiied that where we have loil me 
they iMt three." — Colonel Stark, June 19, to the Preaident of the New Hampihin: 
Provincitt Congrni. Ntn HampiUrt Pmittial Pap,r; VII, $23. 

"Onr Troop* are io cxceedin| high (piritt, ft their ReMtntioa iocreita, they loaf t* 
■peak with them again." — Wm. Willrama, June 10. Frothinghun, Tit Bmih-FttU tf 
Banktr HHI, 42. 

"The miniilerid troopi gained the hill, but wete vietotioni lotert. A few more *ach 
victoria, and they are undone."— Wm. Tudor, June 16, to John Adama. Frothinghun. 
Si.,* ,/ *„<«, 396. 

"I wiih we could leil them another bill at the lame price. . . , Onr people are in 
good ipiriti." — General Greene, June iS, ta hii brother Jacob Greene, Chairman of the 
Committee of Safety, Warwick, R. I. Johnaon, Sktriii, ,1 li. Lift •/ Naikanatl 
Crxm, I, 31. 

"I am gUd to hear that the Number of killed ft wounded on the tide of the Boemr 
emouDti to 10 many more Ihio looo. I dare aiy yon would not grudge them every 
Hilt near you npon the •*me termi."— Samuel Adami to Jamea Warren, July a. Prt- 
tiriinti tf lit Butiitr Hill Mammtnl Aiitaatin, 1S9S, 16. 

"The Continental army . . . wete in high ipiritt."— Diary of Ezekiel Price, June 10, 
Maiiaikwirlt, Hi.uriial Stcitly Pniliiimgi. Vll. 191. 

Letter! printed io the newtpapcra breathe the aame apirit. 
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Other vital problems still remained, however, for the 
battle had emphasized the need for powder, artillery, tents, 
clodiing, etc On the day following. Ward wrote to the 
Committee of Supplies voidng his "immediate want" of 
"large Ordnance, a Quantity of powder, and small Mnsket 
Balls";* and on June 19 to the Provincial Congress say- 
ing, "I must earnestly entreat the Congress to furnish the 
train of artillery with a company of artificers immediately, as 
die army greatly suffers for want of them. This ou^it to 
have been one of the first estabHshments, and I hope the 
Congress vnll not delay the matter a day I<Higer."* 

Tlien again to the Committee of Supplies the very urgent 
reminder of the need for tents, blankets, etc, reprodoced on 
the page opposite. 

On the same day (June 24) the Provincial Congress or- 
dered the dispatch of appeals to Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire for an "immediate augmentation" of 
their troops. It declared that it had "the best grounds to 
suppose that, as soon as the enemy have recovered a little 
breath from their amazing fatigues of the seventeentli of 
June," and their "surprising losses" should be made up by 
the arrival of new troops, "which is almost daily taking 
place," they would make "the utmost efforts" to break the 
American lines and "strike general terror and amazement 
into the hearts of the inhabitants of die whole continent." 

But the English generals never, during all tfieir remaining 
sojourn in Boston, sufficiently recovered from the "amazing 
fatigues" engendered by the "seventeenth of June" to feel 
any desire to again force the American lines I 

They did, however, hope to consummate their plan for the 
occupation of Dorchester Nedc, and they set Friday or 
Saturday (June 23 or 24) for the purpose.* But Ward, 

■ <f rinMi W*ri MSS. 

Mt, 4th, n, loat. 

t nfelr tnBa, tkri with on pt—ak Fmct, ife nrf Dn^ ft^ 
;ct aninJ, wc dull am it man Ha to fMHM Acn Hdtbtt 
[Bmr* HOI mit Baika Hill] k llw ttenhateriH^ wA Gtm. Okta wOl take 
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learning their intention, reinforced Thomas's division, and 
Gage reconsidered his determination and renounced the 
project.^ 

This same Saturday (the twenty-fourth) brought news of 
the Continental Congress election (June 15) of George 
Washington (lately "Colonel Washington of Virginia") to 
the supreme command of the American forces; that (June 
17) Ward had been made second in command, and Charles 
Lee, third. 

On June 17, also, the lesser, but very important, post of 
adjutant-general had been given to another English officer — 
Horatio Gates, a retired English major who had settled in 
the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, after the peace of 1763. 

Advice of the appointments had been sent in letters by Han- 
cock and others. Thoughintendedforofficialinformationonly,* 

poMCHlon of. rith« to morrow or on Siturdi]'." — GhmmI Howe to Lord Howe. Juot It, 
r77S- SUfltid-SaikKilU MSS.. II : PnatJlugt tf lit Bunktr Hill M*num,»l Aut- 
omin, i»07, 121. 

[Jmw] "tjd. . . . gmt talk of ionic cipcJition tomorraw; the 63d ngt tni Bilt. af 
Mirioc* beinf oidet'd lo Botcon, ind the flink compinin of the 64th from the Cutle." — 
Diirr ei ■ Britiih officer, AilamiU Minikh, XXXIX, 551. 

'lone 14: "The ei/dition li[ked of »u to ittacfc DordiMter Hill, ind wu to 
halt been todir it 6 oclod in the mams- All the Troopi on thii tide [Chirlettown] 
were dnwn ont ind piraded on the Hill [Booker Hill] end Mme mireh'd into the 
roid ; Ihii wii to elarm the RfIhIi on Ihii lide uid keep off (bar atteotioa; bat (oon 
after we heard it waa pnt off, the Genl hearinj they had got intelligence and had rein- 
forced that place with 4000 men." — Diary of a Britiih officer. Hii. 

"Foar da]^ ago I received an order to command three armol TeMcli, and to put 
mrielf under the command of Goieral Cage; at moo u 1 did I wat ordered to be ready 
M ail o'clock neil morning to caver ■ part of iome Troopa which were to nuke id 
attack on the left aide of Boalon, and lo flank a breaitwork and a wood, which waa 
nippoted had ■ number of men in it; but about (even o'clock GenenI Clinton tent to me 
not to proceed (ill farther orden from him. Some little time iftcr I waa ordered up to 
General Howe'a camp to lie with the veuela on hia risht, where I laat night left them, 
having been relieved, aa I had not beoi in bed far four nighti. I found, aince I ome 
down, the reaaon of the attadc not going 00 wat, that the rebel* knew of oar cooung, 
and had leveo or eight thontaiid men ready to receive ». I own I coutd have wiahed 
it had weal on, aa I had placed the veiieli in auch ■ litnation ai mtMt have mowed 
them down, and done great execution." — Extract of a letter from a Britiih officer in 
Boaton, June ifi, 1775. AmiriiQn Arcklvti, 4th, II, II07. 

*"I am under a atrict Injunction not (o Communicate the Doinga of Congreai, but 
two or three Circumalancea having Taken place in Congreaa which affected our Army, 
indued me to aak Leave to mention them which I obtain'd with thii poiitive Direction 
that at prcaent they be not mentioned in the Newipipert which you will pleate obaervc." — 
John Hancock to Joaeph Warren, June iS, 177s, PnenJliii »/ (i( fl«i.*fr Bill Mfm- 
mtmt AllttialUn, il9g, 11. 
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it filtered through rapidly and became camp gossip within 
forty-eight hours.' 

It is unnecessary to re-tell the story of the appointment of 
Washington as commander-in-chief.^" Careful students no 
longer find in it any reflection upon Ward. They have read 
John Adams' testimony" and know that in the Congress 
which held the decision "the greatest number" were for Ward 
to head the continental armies, but that his title to first place 
was sacrificed by the New England statesmen to meet the 
overwhelming necessity of uniting the colonies.*' 

America's great good fortune was that, for once, the 
choice of expediency was also the best choice. During the 
first stages of the conflict Washington frequently proved his 
lack of military perspective and experience, but not all the 
seven years of the war developed another man as capable. 
He grew to great stature in the school of experience. 

* "Wc bear ■ chief officer it ippoinud. Gcd. WBihiagton of Virt^aii. to (atierMde 
in tht CDmmiiiid of lh< Iroapi here."-wjDQC 16. 1775, Diirr el Litulcnint-ColoDcl Storn, 
MaiiMkuiiIti HUttrial Stacly PnrrrJl-t,, XIV, 86. 

"Tht choice of Wiihinpan mtiificd the pride of the Soulhera deltgatn and dii- 
pdlcd Iheif feir of 1 mititary Miuichnietti dominitin| the other calonin. That wu 
the pirpandEnal motive uadetlTing hit Domiiutioa — but it w» not the only nK. The 
eoncluiion it which John Adwni iirived w» Mreofthened by leveril addilioMl, and 
Tet7 importint, pointi. To be acceptable to all of the provincei it wu encntial that 
the commaDdn- in-chief lelected be native-barn, of proved courage, and of military 
prDminence; or the troop! of itrange pRiTiacct mitht refuie to acknaw[ed|e him. He 
Diiut be 1 man lulGcientlf aigretiive polilically to oamoiand the reaped of the Neir 
Eoflaod patriot l(ader»'-civitlan and other; jtt he ahoald alio be moderate enough to 
eaae the mindi of the le» ardent in the central colonici. It wai deiirable that he be of 
■odal importance, for the enCDaragement of the rather ntiall prapoition of the well- 
tO'do on the patriot aide. All of iheie requiremmti were combined with remarkable 
completeneai ia Wathingtoo'i perionality, character, career, aitd circumitancei. 

"»"«*. ./ J.i. JJ.mt. II, 4'S-4iS; X. i6a-i6s. 

"John Adama and bit compinioat fully realised how deaperate wai New England'i 
need for the aiaiitaiice of the other coloniei. To continue uruupported the fight agaioal 
Great Briuln meant certain deitnirtion. With the other coloniei indifferent or (aa 
perbapi lome of them) ictivelf lojal, the Britiih forcea — regulan and loyallat militia — 
could come to the attack from evetr aide — and there wat not enough powder in New 
England to carry the provincial armica throngh a lingle campaign. 

There were then no powder milli in New England ; and with the aea and nrroBud- 
ing country under Engliih control, no powder could have been obtained from oat- 
■ide. All the palriotiim of New England'i aont would have weighed but little 
agaiotc empty cailu and empty homa: and to learo the trade of making powder while 
defending tbemielvci againit an empire, would have required more than human 
itrength and ingenuity. 

would have 
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And Charles Lee — what were his thoughts when the Con- 
gress reached its decision? Disgruntled and disappointed 
he was without a doubt, for he had failed to achieve his 
dream of American leadership.*" He had jockeyed himself 
so far to the front in popular esteem that a number of dele- 
gates had urged his name for the chief command; but not all 
his adroitness and ability had been sufficient to win that high 
prize. The Congress was tilled with a superiative belief 
in his knowledge and skill, was anxiously eager to secure his 
services, and was imbued with sincere deprecation of colonial 
experience in the art of war; but a majority of the delegates 
drew back at the suggestion that the supreme command be 
placed in the hands of a foreign officer. 

Lee had, next, played for second place, but that also 
eluded him. In harmony's interest and for the quicker weld- 
ing of the colonies, the delegates had unanimously joined 
in the appointment of Washington as commander-in-chief, 
but, led by John Adams, those who had previously advocated 
Ward for that post refused to set his name aside again. 
Not even the magic of Lee's foreign service, nor their desire 
to gratify his demands, could prevail upon them to rank him 
above Ward. 

For third place, that of second major-general, Lee re- 
ceived the vote of the Congress, so he brushed aside his 
ultimatum of "either second or nothing" and accepted the 
commission. 

Two men between him and his ambition I But still no 
reason to lose hope of making his dream come true I It is 
seldom that the general heading an army at the inception of 
a war is in the saddle when it ends. There were many pit- 
falls ahead that were likely to prove disastrous to inexperi- 
enced riders. Charles Lee might yet confound his old ene- 
mies in England by confronting them as America's leader I 

" In (he month falloviiig the ippwiitinenli. Lee declared ihit he might hive cdd- 
•idered "ai Itail the prtferment giveo ta Geoeril Wird over me ■• the higheit indig- 
aitT'" — To GoMfil Thomu, Jolj 13, 177s. Lti Paptr$, I, ig;. Ai Wuhia(too wu 
the aolr other officer pliced over him, the infeience ii plain. 
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On June 26 the Congress delegated Benjamin Church 
(still high in Revolutionary councils, still unsuspected) and 
Moses Gill as a committee to repair to Springfield, there to 
receive Washington and Lee "with every mark of respect 
due to their exalted characters and stations" and "to pro- 
vide proper escorts for them, from thence, to the army before 
Boston." 

Three days later Ward gave "Washington" as parole 
and "Virginia" as countersign. This started a fresh 
set of rumors which before night had spread through the 
lines into Boston, telling of "Colonel Washington's being 
expected this day to take upon him the Command of the 
Rebel Army."" 

On the following day Ward received Hancock's two let- 
ters of June 22: one telling him of the appointment of 
Schuyler and Putnam as fourth and fifth major-generals, 
and of eight brigadier-generals; the other transmitting 
his commission as first major-general. The second letter 
is reproduced, together with Ward's acceptance, on the page 
opposite.^" 

Washington and Lee were on the same day met at Spring- 
field by the Provincial Congress escort. 

" LicDtoiiDt-CaloiKl Kanblc'i |ciDmil, Kimllr Papiri, I, 4s. 

"Wird'i ipprdwniiDn, eipraicd in hii letter of iccxptuiiz, Ihit lOiM of tlM ippcint- 
matt miKhl cnate "nDeiiineii" wai fut[;r juitilied. Wuhingtoa wu much trnnblcd br 
the ill feeling ihe^ excited. He informed the Continnitil CongrcH Ihit "Geneul Spencer 
[5th brigidicr-geacr*)] »» id mach diiguiled it the prefertDCe given to GenenI Putnun 
[5th mijor-generil] cbil he left the Arm^ without viiiting me, or making known hii 
Intemioai in utj' i«i>ect." In cmicqaence. Waihington held bvk tbe Mher commiuioni 
until receiving further advice, for he frarcd that, In the ippoiatmeati of the brigadier- 
generala, the "potlpoaing of General Thomai to Pomeroy and Meith [the placiiif of 
Tbomaa aa 6lh, with PDmetoT a) Tit and Heath ai 4thJ, whom he hai conunanded, 
woDld make hii continuance verr diKcult, and pnbabij operate on hii Mind, m the like 
Circumalancc haa done on that of Spencer." 

Though the tommiiiloni were held back, the newi of the appointinenta had become 
public property and it affected Tbomai ai Wathinglon had antidpaled. 

Strong influence w(i brought to bear upon Thoniaf, for fail reiignation would have 
been a leiioul low. Charlei Lee wai among thote who arged him to remain in the 
•ervltc, invoking hii pattioliam in hii country'! hour of trial. It wi> in hii exhortation 
to Thomai that Lee made hii tlluiion to hii being paiied over in favor of both Waih- 
ingtoa and Ward that ii quoted 00 the preceding page, note 13. Thomai remained, and 
very ihortly after received the continental appointment ai lint brigadier-general "in the 
room of General Pomeroy. who never acted uikder the comaiiiiion lent to him." 
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Two days later, on the morning of Sunday, July z, they 
reached Watertowo. 

The Provincial Congress was ready for them with ad- 
dresses of welcome prepared and adopted at the session of 
the preceding day. The glamour cast by Lee may be noted 
even here : the address to Washington lacked nothing in re- 
spect or cordiality, but that to Lee displayed more personal 
enthusiasm. 

Upon James Warren as the new president of the Provin- 
cial Congress, succeeding Joseph Warren, who had died 
at Bunker Hill, devolved the chief honor of receiving Wash- 
ington in the provisional capital of the province. It was an 
unhappy augury for the future relationship of two men so 
dissimilar as the Massachusetts Puritan and the rich planter 
from Virginia, that from Jama Warren, General Ward's 
detractor — instead of from Dr. Joseph Warren, his friend — 
Washington should receive an advance impression and an 
advance judgment of the man he was to succeed. If Joseph 
Warren had lived, Washington would have continued on 
toward the American camp with a very different and much 
truer impression of Artemas Ward and his works. 

It was between twelve and one o'clodt (some accounts say 
two o'clock) when Washington, weary from the journey and 
the ceremonies en route, rode quietly into the little town of 
Cambridge, which was to serve as his headquarters thence- 
forth so long as the British flag waved over the capital of 
Massachusetts.** 

" Irvia^'i Uft */ Onrgt ffaiUmgltn, Pint edltioo, I, 496 (diflerent page aiunbcr id 
alher editioni). iiy thit "Ai ht mtcred the confiau ef the amp the ihouti of the 
multitude ind the thuodcHog of ■rtilleir gave oote to the aiaaj bcleigucred in BoMoo 
ef bii irrivii." Lodge'i Gnrgi }Fiuli'mgifii, I, 134, iIh gnet) him with the "booming 
af cinROD." Other old ityle hiitoriuii h«ve limilarlT indulged thdi imiginationi. 

All thii ii ipurioui. It ii thui one writei of the irriTal of the famed or tuuiiieriDg 
general — but Wiibiugtau bad ddI ^et made tbe name or ealablitbrd the rcputalioD hf 
which we know him. The Rcordi oi Julf 1. Briliah aad AdKiicaii alike, contaio no 
reference to any cannonading at the lime of Waihington'a arrival. Tbe Eagliih firing 
(opoo RoibuTj} had ceaicd leveral hour* earlier and there wat nme b|r the Amerlcaiu. 

Even without theie diipniafi one would naturtlljr regard luch itatemeoti with aua- 
picion — Ward would Dot have ordered and Waihington would not have deaired the dk 
of powder Id comptimcotarT aaiva of artillery. Tbe irreplaceable value of tJtrj graiD 
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, There is no record of how the newly arrived officers spent 
that Sunday afternoon and evening, but tradition has it that 
their first dinner at Cambridge — with Ward as host — was an 
affair of much joviality.*^ Ward welcomed his successor, 
the new commander-in-chief, in the same spirit of whole- 
hearted unpretentious sincerity with which he had received 
the news of his appointment. 

The next day (which was "exceeding pleasant" in the morn- 
ing, but "towards noon, very warm"") Washington formally 
assumed the command. 

No eye-witness recorded the occasion despite its high 
historic significance, but Ward had arranged that it should 
be "attended with a great deal of grandeur." The troops 
had been "turned out early in the morning" to be "got 
in readiness to be reviewed" and there were "one and 
twenty drummers," all especially drilled "respecting their 
duty," and "as many fifers, beating and playing around the 
parade." " 

wii in ever; pilriot mind, ind the Provindd Congrcia mdlutiim af Joiu 16 hid ex- 
plicitij tchoed John Aduiu' idmoaitiDD (Id Elhiidgc Geiir, June ig, 177J, Aiutiii** 
irf/f (/ Girry, I. 90} igiinit mnj inch cmiainptiDa. 

** "Id the long, iow diningroam, fronting dd the nunmaD, ind Kpiritcd from the 
parlor br > double vettibnle, lighted b; •mill heavily iiihed windawi oa either lide ud 
opening out bj loolher main door in tbat directioa, Ward entertained Waihinfton and 
the sther generili loon after their irrivil, the binquet, if not brillianl in iti ippnnt- 
■nenti. hiving been eBliveotd, Iridilian tdli ni, by pitriolic longi." — Asaorj, Old Cam' 
hnJg. and Nivi. 13. 

"Waihington . . . fint dined at Cambridge with General Wird and hit i^ian.— m 

which w*i extended him. After dinner, Adjutint Gibbi, of Giover'i, wii boirtid (Bng- 
liih faihion), chair and ill, apon the Ubie, and gave the amftaj ■ rollicking bachelor'* 
•ODg, ciEcolated to make tbe immobile featurea of (be chief relax. It wia a generana, 
heaitr greeting of comradea id anu. Glaaiea clinked, atoriea were told, and the wine 
drcnlated. Waahington waa a TDan: we do not qoeation that he laughed, talked, and 
toaited with the rett."-^. A. Drake, Biifiic FitUi and MamiUmi ■/ Middlaex, 161 
(alu. lame page number, in the lame work later pabliahed aa Old Lamdmarkt and Hit- 
Mn'c Fi<Mi a/ Middttit* and Hiileric Mannm and Hiik-wayi annnd Btiln). 

"Diary of £«kiel Price, Jalj 3, 1775, MafiatimttU RiMfiital Stiiiiy PTtsiiding$, 
VII, 194. 

^Warti Qtdtt floa*. July 1, I77! I P""' ^■■r'. D\arj, July 3, 1775; letter of 
Lientenant foaeph Hodgkina. July 3, 177;, Ifi-uiA AHiijiianan Pafiri, June, 1R81. 

Manf hiitoriina and multitndinoni oritora have pictured the camp a* fait of eatbuaiaam 
OD Waabington'a aaaumption of the command. All inch tlatementa may be aet aaide, 
for aDch writen and ipcechmakera are again aelf-deluded by a wrong pertpective. 

There wai tM aacb aentiment on Jnlj 3, 1775. It ia probable that by that date cvuy 
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Ktv EiiEliiidcr bid beard of "WuhiDCtea of Virginii" — and thiC lainc of thoD had 
fram 1 much uilier period held him idiniriaglT in mind. Further, baving diKiuied 
■mong Ihemielvei. town-mecliDg itrle, the polilicil txixatdu of the titniCioii, the rank 
aod file bid iccepled the ictioo of tbeir lepmeuliIiTci in the Contineatil and Provincial 
CoDsieHci and were leid^ to nceive WaihinKton with deference and fair cardialitf. 

But that ii ill one can 117. There wai no general enthiulaun— ^hat »ai to cook 
in after jttn when he had earned it b; man^ long dayi and nighti dcToted to America't 
cauae. No one wit luflicientl]' unpreued by bit atinraption of Che conunind to loid a 
letter to any newipaper, though event) of much leiier moment were thua reported; no 
one aeemi to hive deicribed the ceremony in any letter to family or frieadi; and no 
diary recatded it. 

l^ere ate the referencn already quoted concerning the preparitioru for nniiic and 
parade, but — of authentic material — nothing more. 

Mint of the many diariei. meniolri, etc, that I hive contultcd pan both July a and 3 
without any reference to Waihingtoo. Some diariiti noted hii irrivit — a< Jonathan Car- 
penter (Original diary, owned, 1911, by N. L. Boyden, Randolph, Vl.), Noah ChapEo 
(Original diary, Connecticut Hiitorical Society), Reverend David Avery (Original diary— 
in one of the volumei owned fay Hannah C. Partridge. Hailfotd, Conn.). Caleb 
Ilnikell [Dia-y). General Heath [Mtmiir,), Jimei Thacbet (/o-r-ai). Enklel 
Price (Diary. MaiitciaiillM Hiifriral Sadily PrmtJlng,. Vtl, 194), Jamea Stevcoi 
{Joumat, Es.ix lH.iiiuit Hhltriral ClUttUn,. XLVIH, 49K Bira Stilea {Utirarj 
Diary, I, 5I1) : but all of theae oevertbeleti pau July j witbool ipeaking of h!i 
initillation. Carpenter recordi that he "took the command." btil thii evidently reten 
to hit arrival, for the entry ii of July 1. Several diiriei ipediically teiiify that an July 3 
there happened "Nothing new" or "Nothing remarkable" or "Nothing eitraordinary": 
aa thote of Caleb Haakell, Samuel Hawi {Milllary Jnrmah ./ Tim Piivalt Sildirr,, 
Co), John Kettell (Original diary. FntlilMgham Paftn, 1610-1775. Mauachnaetla 
Hittorkal Society), and Jamet Steveru. 

Simmi' Lift if Nalkanait Grunt, I, 33, italea that "It Wat Greene who, according 
to the Biage of the time, welcomed Waihington to (he army in a public addreaa," but 
(hit xatement it incorrect. Greene'i own tettunonjr b hit letter of July 4, 177; (Geo. 
W. Greene'i Lift t/ Nalliamatl Gr,t«. I, 99), » at followi: "I tent a detachment today 
of (wo hundred men, conunanded by a colonel, tieutenatit-colonel, and major with • letter 
of addreii to welcome hit Excellency to camp. The detachmeot met with a very gradout 
reception, and bit Excellency returned me a very polite aniwer. and invitation to viiit 
bim at hit headquarteri." 

Lodge In hit Gtarft Wailunilen, I, 134, qootei Dr. Thaeher to lend verttimililnde 
to hit itory of the initallatlon; "The neit day he rode forth in the pretence of a great 
multitude, and the Iroopi having been drawn up before him, he drew hit aword beneath 
the hiitorical elm-tree and took command of the fint American army. 'Hii Excellency,' 
wrote Dr. Thaeher in hii joamil, 'wai on horiebick in company with aeveril military 
gentlemen. It wat no( diiEcult to diitinguiih hun from ill odkeri. He ii tall aod well 
proportioned, and hit penonat ippearince truly noble and majatic' " Bui the quotation 
from Dr. Thaeher ii of in encounter of July 10, levenleen diyi later (Thicher'i mil- 
iar, Uumal). 

(ion of the ceremony publiihed, 1883, in Secomb'i 

N. H., 371. The iccount had been given to the author forty or to yean earlier by 

Andrew Leavilt, a very old loldier, (hen about ninety yeati of age. 

"The oBiccn placed their men in ai good ihipe 11 they coDld, but they were a motley 
looking tet, 00 (wo dreiied alike. Some were armed with fowling piecn, lome with 
riHei, othen with mutketi without bayooeti. When all wii in readmeai, Waihington 
aod hii itaff advanced to the iquire prepared for their reception. He wat a latge 
. noble Imkiug man, in the prime of life, and wai mounted an a powerful bla^ horie 
over which he teemed to have perfect control. 

"After a ihort iddreii to the loldien, he took from bit pocket t Pulm book, from 
which he read the one hundred and iirit Pialm (another account layi it wai then lung 
by the loldleti to the lone of Old Hundred)." 



CHAPTER IX 

Criticisms of Ward as Commaodcr-in-chicf 

I HAVE said that I have no quarrel with those who cen- 
sure either the conception or the execution of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and I make the most generous allowances 
for overheated and overstated assertions and insinuations in- 
spired by it, whether of contemporary or later date; but I 
do most decidedly protest against the manner in which, con- 
cerning other periods of Ward's tenure as commander-in- 
chief, contemporary testimony has been distorted and mis- 
used to the disadvantage of his reputation. 

Bancroft promulgated the theory that Ward was incom- 
petent as commander-in-chief;' and it has been adopted by 
many historians, both American and English. But its founda- 
tions are fictitious, and examination crumbles them to nothing. 

The mtnesses marshaled by Bancroft were Joseph 
Warren, Elbridge Gerry, and James Warren. One finds 
that the first two did not testify against Ward; and that the 
third, though violently anti-Ward, became indirectly his best 
witness. 

This is not the only instance in which Bancroft sacrificed 
historical accuracy to the zest of portraying a special view- 
point and nullified the value of his great historical labors by 
incorrectness of statement or quotation — but that fact has not 
saved Ward's reputation from being cruelly wounded. 

The most serious injustice has been that wrought by Ban- 
croft's declaration that Joseph Warren, one of the finest 
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characters of his time, held but a poor opinion of General 
Ward as commander-in-chief: that he noted his inefficiency 
for the post, and advised his supersession. These statements 
have carried much weight because intimate association gave 
Warren full opportunity for judgment — ^but they are entirely, 
utterly untrue. 

Especially insidious is the perversion of the Joseph War- 
ren letter of May 17, 1775, to Samuel Adams which accom- 
panied the Provincial Congress letter of May 16 to the 
Continental Congress (both of which letters I have cited in 
an earlier chapter)." 

The Provincial Congress letter, also signed by Joseph 
Warren (as President pro tern,), was devoted chiefly to 
voicing the serious need for the reestablishment of civil gov- 
ernment in Massachusetts and the urgent Massachusetts de- 
sire for the advice and cooperation of the other colonies. 

It concluded with the following request that the Conti- 
nental Congress assume the direction of the army: 

"As the Army collecting from different colonies, is for the 
general defence of the rights of America, we would beg 
leave to suggest to your consideration the propriety of your 
taking the regulation and direction of it, that the operations 
may more effectually answer the purpose designed." 

It would be easy to expand on the numerous reasons — 
political as well as military — that rendered both desirable 
and essential the supreme control by the Continental Con- 
gress of the separate independent colonial armies raised, and 
being raised, in defense of a common cause; but, in so far 
as it affects the point under discussion, the important fact is 
that the Provincial Congress letter did not express any 
lack of faith in Ward's ability, nor did it request or sug- 
gest putting any one in bis place. On the contrary, the Pro- 
vincial Congress immediately followed it by preparing a 
formal commission for Ward as commander-in-chief of the 
Massachusetts forces. It is its own authority which it offers 
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to surrender. It suggests that the Continental Congress (of 
all the colonies) , instead of the Provincial Congress (of only 
Massachusetts), ought to be empowered with the general 
direction of the army. 

This point being very clear, Bancroft had recourse to the 
Joseph Warren letter referred to — that of May 17 to Samuel 
Adams, which accompanied the Provincial Congress letter. 
Bancroft described Warren's letter as "interpreting" the 
conclusion of the Provindal Congress letter as a request that 
the Continental Congress take the command by appointing 
a generalissimo, and succeeded this by declaring that the 
generalissimo whom Warren (and others) desired was 
Washington." These statements follow — are in the same 
paragraph with — his assertions that Warren had observed 
"the incompetency of Ward for his station" and that "every 
hour made it more imperative that he be superseded." 

Nothing could be more completely inaccurate than the im- 
pression thus created. There is not in Warren's letter of 
May 17 — nor in any other tetter by him — any statement or 
suggestion, direct or indirect, that asperses in even the slight- 
est degree either Ward or his ability; nor the expression of 
any wish for Washington or any other man to fill Ward's 
place. One finds, instead, direct testimony to Ward's hold 
upon the troops — for Warren fears that, despite its self- 
evident desirability, the assumption of the general direction 
of the army by the Continental Congress may cause trouble 
among the Massachusetts men, as they may object to having 
anyone — whether a continental committee or a continental 
generalissimo — placed in command over, or in place of, 
Ward ; and so he sends the following warning : 

"I would just observe that the application made to you 

■Bucrefl'i Hillary •/ ikt Unlui Siatti, eirlj editioDi, Vll. 388-389; Ca)tu»ry 
cditioiK, IV, 589-590. Hii "ill! rcviiioo," 1884, dropped hii Eirlici dution of 
JoMpb Wtrrm, Ctnj. uid J»mei Wirrtn » witnoin to Ward'i "incompetmcy." bat it 
CMitiitDed the chir^ (IV, 173) led nrried 1 atw iDiccnricr — the diitct (iiertioD that 
(IV, 103) JoKph Witrea'i letter of May 17 tnterpreled the Pnviodal CengreH 
letter of May 16 "u 1 Ki|Deit that the coatineat iboold 'lake llie comnaDd of the 
army by ippDiDting WaihinEtoo ai iti gmcrtlutuns.' " 
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respecting the taking the regulation of this army into your 
hands, by appointing a committee of war, or taking the com- 
mand of it by appointing a generalissimo, is a matter, I 
think, must be managed with much delicacy." 

Bancroft (and many of those following him) adopted 
from Warren's letter both the idea of the "delicacy" re- 
quired, and the word itself — ^but they misapplied it. They 
have made it appear that Ward's "private virtues" consti- 
tuted one of the chief reasons for using "delicacy" in super- 
seding him. The context shows, however, that the "delicacy" 
advised had nothing to do with any possibility of reflecting 
upon his "private virtues" or reputation, or of hurting his 
feelings, but was essential in the choosing of either a com- 
mittee or a generalissimo to assume from his hands the reins 
of chief command lest the troops should balk at the orders 
of such a committee or generalissimo and defy their or his 
authority. For, continuing, it was then that Warren re- 
marked : 

"Unless great care is taken, some dissentions may arise in 
the army, as our soldiers, I find, will not yet be brought to 
obey any person of whom they do not themselves entertain a 
high opinion." 

With the complete letter before one,* there is no possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. Political conditions direct the 
offer of the supreme command of the army to the Continental 
Congress, but its assumption must be very "delicately" 

*H.,. ;. lit fM tiliral t.xl ,/ Jwfi War'tn-. hiu, ./ Ma, 17. 1775: 
"YcModiT Dr. Church wti tppainteJ to wait on Ihc Conlinentil CangHu, with the 
■ddreti itom Ihii Congmi, which rerden N unDRciiir)' lor me to write lo pcrliculitlj 
to 7cn u I intended, ■> ja\i wi[l h«ve from him id Eiict Kite of Affairi, viva Voce 
I would juit obterve that the Applicalioa made to jon reapecting the taking the Re(n- 
lationi of thit Ann; into your Hand<, hj appointiiiK ■ Committee of War, or tikeing 
the Commiod of it by appointing a GetKraliiiimo, i* ■ Matter I think mint be managed 
with mDch Delicacy. I am ■ little lutpicioiu nnleia great c«re ii Ukea, lome Diuen- 
(iooi may aiiie ia the Army, u our SoldieM I find will not yet be brought to obey aoy 
Perion of whom they do not themielTCi enterlaia an High Opiaioo. Subordination it 
abiolutely neceiiary in an Army; bot the Scringi mnit not be drawn too tight at firiL 
The Bandi of Love & Eiteem muit be principally relied on amongit Men who know 
not of any Diitinction but whit iriui from tome luprrior Merit. I know your Prudence 
and thorough Knowledge of our Countrymen, their many Virtue! and their few Fault!. — 
The matter of taking up Govenuneot I think eaimot occiiion much debate, if the Sooth- 
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handled to avoid offending the Massachusetts men assembled 
under Ward's command. 

That political conditions constituted the controlling im- 
pulse is further clinched by the fact that Warren's first 
reference is not to a "generalissimo" but to a continental 
"Committee of War" as the chief military executive.' 

If he had meant more — if he had felt that the cause was 
suffering from Ward's continuance — he would not have hesi- 
tated to so express himself to Samuel Adams, for he and 
Adams were very close friends." 

Consider, next, Elbridge Gerry — another of the three men 
cited by Bancroft as having observed the "incompetency of 
Ward." His views and testimony on the army command and 
the military situation are in his letter of June 4, 1775, to 
the Massachusetts delegates in the Continental Congress. 
This letter has been widely quoted and misquoted, but not 
so heavily employed as Joseph Warren's of May 17, because 
it is improbable that it reached Philadelphia in time to have 
had any influence on John Adams' sudden determination to 
achieve the coup d'etat which resulted in the election of 
Washington to the post of commander-in-chief. 

An impartial reader vainly seeks in Gerry's letter for any 
reflection on Ward. 

cm Colgiun have anj Apprchauinni from tlw Narthcrn Calmia, ihej inrdy moM 
now be for ID Eitabluhnieiit of Cnil GovERuneiit bne, for *■ an Annj » naw OBOatlf, 
or ii takiiiE the Field, il ii obveoiu (o evEry ode. if thcj an irilbDDl ControBl, ■ miliiwj 
GovenuncDt miiil cttlaialj take Place; and I think I cwuiat tec ■ QuetlioD witli tbea) 
to dEtennioe which ii mott lo be feared, i mlUiary, or a rivil Gavenuoeot. 
I am Dear Sir with iieal EitEtm, Yonr mort Obedient Servant, 

The Dtigiiud (May l4-'7. '775) '' 
Public Ubrarj. A copj edited to modEi 
him't Ufi •/ Jiiifk Wamn, 485. 

'ThE rnanaEr of the Conttoentil Coagnet'i adoptim aad regnlatien of the army 
proved (o be fuodamentallT different from a widelj prevalent idea of a coariDaital 
"Cominittee of War" or "generiliuimo" which would permit the contjaned eiialence of 
the viHoDi colonial amiiei under their owd cDmnnndcn-in-chicf. Under inch ■ "Com- 
mittee of War," Waibincton would have been cnrnmander-iD-cbief of the Virginian 
forcce; Ward of the MaiiachuKtti ; Schuflcr of the New York. Uoder the iltemaliTe, 
Waihinron would pmbablr have held the double r61c of oontinental (CDcnliitinM and 
Virginiau commandEr-in-chief. 

•WeIIi, Ii/* •/ Samutl Aiamt, II, JIJ-SMI FretUnghaoi, Uft •/ Jaufi fTarrtm, 
17, S15 note. 
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After emphasizing the lack of money and gunpowder, and 
the vital necessity for the reestablishment of government, 
Gerry says : 

"We want also a regular general to assist us in disdpUning 
the army, which in twelve months' time, and perhaps less, by 
frequent skirmishes may be brought to stand against any 
troops, however formidable they may be, with the sounding 
names of Welsh fusileers, grenadiers, etc." 

But this cannot be accepted as evidence against Ward 
unless one wishes to decry every colonial oflGcer, including 
Washington himself. A "regular general" — i.e., a profes- 
sional soldier — must necessarily, at that time, have been of 
European training; and the man whom Gerry had in mind 
(as one discovers in his next sentence) was the Englishman 
Charles Lee. 

A "regular general" — one versed in the training and dis- 
ciplining of large numbers of men — was certainly needed; 
but not only during Ward's tenure as commander-in-chief. 
Such experience was as prime an essential under Washington 
as under Ward. Hence the great value attached to the ser- 
vices of Charles Lee and, even so late as the winter of 1777- 
1778, the impelling need for the organization and drill, in- 
structions and reforms instituted by the Prussian general 
Steuben in Washington's headquarters army.^ 

It is after his reference to Charles Lee and hts acknowl- 
edgment that "the pride of our people would prevent their 
submitting to be led by any general not an American," that 

' A fartlut KfcrcDce to GbktiI Stcnben, the amditioiii he fmnd, etc, (ppoti an 
piget I7»-I7J. ■>«« ■4- 

It 1* In^wrUot thit (be atadent bear in mind thit (liihtiuK refereKXi hj eitber coo- 
tcmpontr or later »rit«i ihinild be rEgiided onEr la fai u thcj ire lapiwrted by 
fict). If nuiiiFFarted ■(■tement* ere to be ictepted, one iii>T well be tempted to pmh 
the SevolutiDairr recordi fiom bim with i ligh for the ibilitr tei chicicter of the 
foanden of tbe United State* — for ill of the leaden of that eventfnl period were inb- 
jected to k* thins ibnie. 

The critidimi of Ward are matched ij aimiUr critidinu of Waihinston. We liad 
Wa>hin|t<ni atoiKd of lack of dediion aod initiative-^the eoUDt made bj •Ereral hia- 
torraiu agaioit Ward. We find tbe lame cfaargn againit the diidpline of the men nnder 
Wathiagtoti that were mide igainit Ihe armj under Ward — even to invidioiu com- 
pariam. pralaing by oinlriil a anbordiaate officer. 

It baa alweri bees found eaar to abnae the man Id c«nmand I 
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Gerry makes his much-quoted reference to Washington — as 
follows : 

"I should heartily rejoice to see this way the beloved 
Colonel Washington, and do not doubt the New England 
generals would acquiesce in showing to our sister colony Vir- 
ginia, the respect, which she has before experienced from the 
continent, tn making him generalissimo." 

Thus we again sense the strong impulse for political unity. 
Gerry holds Washington in very high esteem, but the reason 
given for the New England commanders' expected acquies- 
cence is neither the feeling of any imperative need for Wash- 
ington as commander-in-chief, nor any dissatisfaction with 
Ward, It is a matter of deference to Virginia — showing to 
her "the respect which she has before experienced from the 
continent." 

Gerry adds, "This is a matter in which Dr. Warren agrees 
with me." Here is, even at second-hand, Joseph Warren's 
only expression bearing upon Washington as generalissimo, 
and we find it presented as of political inspiration — not con- 
ceived by distrust of Ward's ability but having for its object 
the gratification of Virginia and the closer welding of the 
colonies. 

Furthermore, in Gerry's letter, even the expressed great 
necessity for the reestablishment of civil government, and the 
desire for a "regular general" and George Washington, are 
subordinate points — the chief need is for assistance by am- 
munition and money. If they could be furnished, the writer 
felt no doubt of the result, even without other continental 
aid. "A full supply of these," he declared, "would render 
Lord North and his myrmidons as harmless as they are in- 
famous." ' 

■£<lria » lit lull uxt tf Gtrr/i Ullir of Jmmt 4, ITFS [tdilcd 1> maitm tafifK- 

"A public eiprCH for jout hoDorihtc bsdr s'ne* mc opportuaitj to hud ran infomu- 
lian of the ■ITiin of th'it province. Fmm the confuiion, in which the engigemait at 
Leiiogton threw the people, theT ire now bcBUUiing to recover, lai I hope b|t the 
(peed; aHiMance of iDnie form of govemmeat that the meuare*, which will be aecet- 
Mty for defence, will not onl; be pricticable, but executed here with idccch. The 
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So disappear the main foundations of the charge, so in- 
correctly reported and so carelessly perpetuated, that his con- 
temporaries considered Ward deficient as commander-in- 
chief. One finds nothing of the sort by Joseph Warren,* nor 

*pirit af (he ptoplE i* equal to our wiibe*, mi if the^ cnntiniie ■■ they begin, it will 
he u funiiiir to light u to punne the dtnien of the oceu. We wut uiiiluice I>r 
■uunDDitioD anil monef. A full luppl^ of thae would render Lori North ud hi* 
mjimidoni ■■ harmlai ■■ thej ite infuDOtu. We have itripped the iciponi of canvaii 
ta nuke teoti; aod it ii el gnu impoitaBce to poaacM auiaclva of about five huodied 
pica* of raveni duck to keep the ioEdien in heatlh. I ihonld he glad if the beiret 
could obtain it on the credit of oar vole, ai we want all out ipecie to tend out of the 
goTEmment for other puipoiea; but I am doubtful whether jroa an UiiiC (U in thii 
matter although verjr important, ai the gieal shjeeti of ^our ttteatioa muit lake op jour 

"Goveroment t> w eMential that it catmot be too loaa adopted; and although no 
Irgument can be necciiary to convince jau of lo plain a truth, jet it maj not be uniM 
to faint a matter which can Dnly be diicovered b; being where it hat talten place. The 
people are fully poiie>ied of their dignitr fmn (he freqnent deiiDeatiso of their right*, 
which have been pobiiihed to defeat the mtniitcrial party in tbar attempt lo imprcaa 
thnn wi(h high notioni of government. Thej now feel rather too much their own 
importance, and it requim great ikill (0 produce (uch •nbordinalion M it oeceatarj. 
Thit takei place principally in the anu;: they hive affected to hold the militarj too 
high, bat the dvil muit be Gnt inpponcd, and nnleia an eitabliihed form of govem- 
mcDt ia provided, it will be productive of injury. Everj daj'i delay makea the taak 

"We want alio a regular general to iiiiit ui io diidplining the army, which in 
twelve monthi' time, and perhapi leaa, by frequent ikirmiihca may fae brought to atand 
agaiDit any troopi, however formidable they may be, with the lounding name* of Welih 
fuliteen, grenidiera, etc And although the pride of our people would prevail their 
■ubmilling to be led by any generai not in American, yet I cannot bat think that general 
Lee might be lo ntabliihed aa to render great lervicc by hii pretence and conndli with 
onr olGcert. I ihould heartily rejoice to Ke (hii n*y (be beloved Colonel Waihington, 
and do not doubt the New England general! would acquieice in ihawiDg to our liater 
(alony Virgioia, the reapect. which ibe hai before experienced fmn the continent, 
in making him general iNlmo. 

"Tbia ii a matter in which Dr. Warren agreea with me, and we had intended to 
write you jointly on (be affair. 

"The le((er from our joiat cooimitten and the geoerala t« the congreaa will cene 
before you, and nothing further ia neceaiary on tbia head." — Aoatin. Lift «/ EliriJft 
Cirry, 1. 77-79. 

' It it of cariout intereat to note in bow many difFerent wiyt, and in what tlrained 
manner), the name of Dt. Warren hat been uaed to detract from Ward't reputation — 
deipite the fact that in life the two aten were warm frienda and held each other in mutual 
eiteem. For example: 

Avery't H'uitry 0/ lii UniitJ Siaiit, V, »63, tayi: "Ward wat t»ot energetic enough 
to latiify the provincial congreii. and. on the fourteenth of June, the more active Warren 
Wat made the lecond major-general of the Maiaachatetta forcea." 

Viewed from 1 competent knowledge of the acta of the Provincial Congreai, Avery't 
comment readi ai an attempt to invent i piece of csnlempsrary teatimony agiintt General 
Ward I 

On June 13, an election wi* held with the anderttanding that the peraon named 
ahould be firtt majar-gennal. But Dr. Warren wat not choten, the poit going to 
John Whitcomb, a man fourteen sr fifteen yeirt older than Ward. The next day, the 
election for ucani major-general initalted Dr. Warren. 

By Aveiy'a comment, one muat judge that if a commander-in-chief ii noticeably lack- 
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by Gerry, nothing beyond the universal Massachusetts desire 
(or, and need of, continental support; to obtain which, one 
and all of those good Bay State patriots — Ward himself, 
Joseph Warren, the two Adamses — as others — were ready to 
sacrifice the pride of persona! position; were ready to, and 
did, as occasion demanded, stand aside, or accept or resign 
responsibility : whichever way could best serve their country. 
By elimination we have come to the head of the stream — 
James Warren of Plymouth, the only one remaining of the 
three men cited by Bancroft, and the true source and foun- 
tainhead. There is no mistaking James Warren's attitude. 
He was not only Ward's most malicious detractor — he was 
also an extremely successful detractor; for his calumnies" 



*ad June Ml 

Tbe Irath ii sf coucie thit iDine one bad to be elected KCOiid nujor-genenl, trhethtt 
or not Ward wii eDci(etic. 

"Jamil fFmrrnt la Jtin Aiamt, /nH ao, '775: "Had onr bnvc men, ported «■ 
Gronnd isjudiciouilr at Gnt uken, had a Lee or a Waihinitia inilead of a Genenl 
dettitute of all militarr Abilit; and Spirit u cvDmund tbem, it !• my Opimoo the d<r 
would have terminated nith a> much GI0T7 to America u the 191b of April. Thi* ii 
onr great Miifaitune. and ii remedileii from an; other qoiiter than joan. Wc date 
Dot laperceed him here — it will cook well from yen, and teallr meriti your attcotioo." 
— fFarrtn-jtJami Ltiirri, I, 63 i and elHwhen. 

Jamti fFarrim It SamatI Adami, Jaat ar. IJTS: "Fiao fellowi ;m knaw oor 
CaDDtrjIuai are and waal milUmt lut a ttntral af tfiril and aiUiliii la makt tkim 
a line army, all oar Effort) which art nuoj ctooot nipplr that defect. 70011 miut 
do iL could you beliEvt, he ■>«rr lift Idi kamii an Satmtdaf lail; I ihall add oo moR. 
I wiih that waa the wont af it." The woidi itaiidted have been itmck out, by a later 
hand, fiam the original letter in the New York Pohlic ybrary (Sam-tl Adam. Pafr,). 
The tall text, in modemiied form, ii given in jVouocloiXfi Hiilarical Saritiy Prataid- 
ingt. XIV, gi ; and eliewbere. 

Jamti Warrin la Jaka Adami, Jamt 37, 177$: "I can't bat hope ysn will make 
aome luitahte praviiion for onr Geoetal Thotnaa. HIi merit! in the military way have 
nrpriird ui all. I can't dctciibe to yon (he oddt between the two campi. While aae 
bai been ipiritleH, ilnggiih, cnafnaed and dirty, I mean where General Putnam and 
ODr Frioid Wancn'* influeoce have not had Iheii effect! ; the other hai been ipirited, 
■ctire, regular and tXtaa."~WofTn- Adami Lilitti, I. 68. 

Jamet Warrco'a charge* do not lend themaelvea Mtiifactorily ta critical diwectiaa 
becawe af tbdr (weeping generality and indefinite ioDuendo — tack of "Dulitary ability"; 
"I wiih that w*i the wont of it," etc They contain no ipecific point for analytii ex- 
cept the awertion that Ward "never left bia honie" on June 17, which ia diacoiacd on 
pagea 141-14]. They arc alia affected by coniiderition of tbe writer'a carter and dtarac- 
ter. Jamea Warren waa a man of marked ability in lome lioca (he aucceeded jMCph 
Wairm aa Preaidsit of tbe Piavindal Congreu; and Waahington, later, wiahed him t* 
Bccampaoy the aimy to New Yoik ai paynuater-general). kut he never took any military 
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have pursued their object living and dead for several genera- 
tions; have been fostered and nurtured and handed down 
even to this day. But, praise be, some measure of dramatic 
justice has also lain in wait, for he unintentionally left behind 
him high tribute to Ward's standing and influence among 
both the rank and file of the army and its officers, for, as I 
have noted in an earlier chapter,^' it was James JVarren who 
testified that "we dare not superceed him here." 

To this testimony from the third president of the Provin- 
cial Congress, and Ward's enemy (writing after the Battle 
of Bunker Hill), following that of Joseph Warren, the 
second president of the Provincial Congress and Ward's 
friend, I may add the esteem with which he was ^garded by 
both Samuel Adams^' and John Adams — the latter testify- 
ing and recording that he had much to do to excuse himself, 
that many arguments were necessary to convince his friends 
that patriotism had demanded such a sacrifice "of all our 

piit in tret Rtvolutionirj, or iDjr alberi cunpiisa; uul nrvct exhibited toy miliUrr apti- 
tude at kDowlnJEe. In pcnonal diipoiition, furthennare, he wai inclined to petotiocT — 
■Dd WH qnerulouilr compUinuit under an advene Tote. On FebmarT 14. 17711 (to 
Samuel Adanii, Maitackatitlt Hitlitical SttiHf PnctrJlnz: XIV. iSi). be compltiDed 
that the Coundl hid rejected hi> (aiianbly) election to the poit of lecond mijoi-ceoeral 
of the mititia "Id a miaaer a> ungradoui and indelicate ai Bernard ar HuleluiwiiD would 
have done," adding, "I have leiiinii thoaghti of quilting my dvil conuntMioo and be- 
came an independent man." And he wii la great a itickler far a point of penooal 
preodcDCC thai he reiigned (he poat when it wai later given la him becauae of a faoded 
iodignity in a command aMigned (page I4S)- 

I have not come acroii the key la Jame* Wirren'i animaitr Inward Ward; bat 
prejudice, even if it were nowhere elie ihowii, ii partrajed by the manifeat unfairncM 
af hii letter of June 27, 177$, to John Adami. It may have been eaiy to detet^ 
mine Ihe zone af Put nam '■ influence if hii reference to Putnam wai inlended ta 
apply only ta Putnam'i own. 01 to Spencer'), Cnuieeticut men, but there eould have 
been 00 luch wne to credit (o Dr. Warren (or he at no time eieniied a military com- 
mand (he wai kilted at Bunker Kilt on the third day after hii appointment ai lecond 
MaitachnetU major-general). Jamei Wirren'i method wai apparently to altribute 
the good ipoti to Dr. Warren and charge the bad onea to General Ward I 

" See page 1 11. 

"Samuel Adami promptly rebnked the eritiduni (preiumably including Jamei War- 
rtn'a attack on Ward) directed againit "lome of our Generali" following Bunker Hill. 
"My dear Sir," he wrote to Jamei Warren, June iS. "take Care leit Snipiciofii be car- 
tied to a dangcroiM Length. Obi Army have behavd valiantly. There may hive 
been an Error; but that Error may have proceeded not fiom a Want of Spirit hot a Wan* 
of Judgment." — ffamn-zlJ-mi Liiur; I, 69. And a few dayi later he wii writing 
moil cordially to Ward, wiihing him "a Kill greater ihare of launti" than the lucceii- 
tnl candnct af Ihe liege had already brought htm. — July 6. 177$, original letter 
owned (1911) by Agnea Ward White, Parkenburg, W. Va. 
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feelings to the union of the colonies" as the pladng of 
Washington above Ward — for Ward was a "commander-in- 
chief universally esteemed, beloved, and confided in by his 
army and country." ^' 

Why, in the face of such overwhelming evidence, should 
it have been considered necessary to belittle a man who 
labored so faithfully for his province and his country? 
Washington's fame did not require the contrast depicted — 
his figure is far too great to need a false background. It is 
consequently not easy to understand why Bancroft employed 
his talents as writer and historian to strip the hard-earned 
laurels from the brow of an earlier son of his own state. In 
so doing, he not only perpetuated the work of Artemas 
Ward's first and chief detractor — he also robbed Massachu- 
setts of the finest, purest part of the honor that is due her for 
having placed the fate of all the colonies in Washington's 
hands. 

Bancroft made a great point of his assertion that Massa- 
chusetts asked for Washington as commander-in-chief, but 
failed to see that the plain truth of the reason for, and the 
manner of, asking was in conception and purpose infinitely 
higher and stronger and nobler than his own specially-staged 
version. It is not a pretty picture that he conjures up — 
Massachusetts believing her commander-in-chief to be ineffi- 
cient and yet afraid to remove him, asking the Continental 
Congress to please do so and take charge of her army for 
her I The truth is infinitely different: it discloses a divine 
blend of courage and patriotism worthy of the strong souls 
that led in the Old Bay State. It shows Massachusetts fully 
holding her own against an English army and proudly satis- 
fied with the commander-in-chief born and bred on her own 
soil, but her spokesmen offering his abnegation — and thetr 
own — as they had already offered and risked all else, on the 
altar of patriotism. 

" Wffki *l /•»- Jitm,. X. 166. 
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CHAPTER X 

July 4, lyys-January 15, lyyd: Age 47-48 

The siege after Washington's arrivaL Ward in command of the Right 
Wing. Incidents of the siqp. 

WASHINGTON held his first formal council of war 
on July 9. Present to confer with him were Major- 
Generals Ward, Charles Lee, and Putnam ; Adjutant-General 
Gates; and Brigadier-Generals Thomas, Heath, and Greene. 
It probably galled Lee and Gates not a little that native 
officers now sat at the head of the table. It had been differ- 
ent in the old days of the French war — ^which they all 
remembered well, for both Lee and Gates had fought with 
Washington at Monongahela; and Lee, as we have seen, 
had fought also with Ward at Ticonderoga. 

The council unanimously decided to maintain the posts 
taken under General Ward and also agreed not to attempt 
"to take possession of Dorchester Point^ nor to oppose the 
enemy if they should attempt to possess it." It estimated 
that an army of "at least z2,ooo" was necessary to maintain 
the siege — 5000 more than the existing total enrollment and 
7500 more than the number of those returned as "fit for 
duty." It directed the commander-in-chief to apply to the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress for temporary reinforce- 
ments, and ordered a campaign to stimulate recruiting. 
Weld's Hill, in the rear of the Roxbury positions, was chosen 

*I.e., Dotchetler Ncdt. The title of Dorcfautcr Point (or, briefly, "tbe Point"}, liter 
'nfinllr applied to tbat part facing Cidle Ulaml, wu thai frequentlr aofXtjti 
'engoate (he entire penlninla. 
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as a rendezvous in the event of the army being dispersed by 
a British attack. 

On the following day Washington reported to the Conti- 
nental Congress, enclosing a record of the proceedings of 
the council. "Considering," he said, "the great Extent of 
Line, and the nature of the Ground, we are as well secured 
as could be expected in so short a Time and under the 
Disadvantages we labour." He further testified that one of 
the principal reasons for the decision to maintain the posts 
that had been "form'd with so much labor" was the "Uncer- 
tainty of finding a Place in all Respects so capable of making 
a stand."' 

To Richard Henry Lee he wrote on the same day, "I 
should not, I think, have made choice of the present posts, 
in the first instance," but he added, "I believe the communica- 
tion between the town and country could not have been so 
well cut ofl without them." In this letter also he acknowl- 
edged that "much labor" had "been bestowed in throwing 
up lines, and making redoubts."' 

Washington continued the three-divisions plan of the army. 
On July 22 he assigned the largest division, that of the right 
wing, to Ward; the left wing to Charles Lee; and the 
center, under his personal supervision, to Putnam. 

Ward, three days later, rode over to Roxbury to assume 
his new command. The occasion was made one of ceremony. 
Five regiments were "marched towards Cambridge" to meet 
him and "waited upon" him into Roxbury.* 

The right wing comprised the Roxbury positions and their 
"southern dependencies." Its northerly lines held the main- 
land base of Boston Neck. Its easterly lines stretched across 
the mainland base of the Dorchester peninsula and, by pidc- 
ets, out on the Neck itself. By detachments and special 

■Ford, fWfin/i >/ Wfkintttn. Ill, lo. 
' IhU., 13. 

'Joarnil of SunutI Hlwi, Military Jamr-eli of Tuo Prlvalt StUun, (l; IKtrr •( 
Eaiipi Nathaniel Mgrgin, Caimetlitat Biilariial Samtj Ctlliclitmt, VII, loj. 
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commands, it later extended to a number of points along the 
coast: easterly to Squantum, Hingham, and Cohasset; and, 
for a time, southerly to Plymouth. Its strongest posts were 
the "Lower" and "High" forts. The Lower Fort commanded 
the Roxbury, or Boston Neck, road. It extended about 400 
feet north and south and averaged nearly 300 feet in width, 
following on three sides the natural lines of rock. High 
Fort, southerly of the Lower Fort, was a quadrangular work, 
about 200 feet square, with bastions at each angle." 

The division under the new alignment was manned by 
twelve regiments of Massachusetts and Connecticut men, in 
two brigades under Generals Thomas and Spencer. 

Roxbury was at that time still "a suburban village, with a 
single narrow street, and dotted with farms, many of which 
were yet held by the descendants of the original proprietors. 
. . . The business of the town was concentrated in Rox- 
bury Street, the sole thoroughfare to Boston, through which 
[in normal times} as through a tunnel, crowded all the sur- 
plus produce of the country."' 

Ward's headquarters was in the mansion "built about the 
year 1723, by Col. Frands Brinley, upon the estate of 
eighty acres formerly Palsgrave Alcock's," and "styled by 
its owner, 'Datchet House,' having been modelled after the 
family seat of the Brinlcys, at Datchet, England."^ It was 
at the time known as the Brinley Place, or "Pierpont Castle," 
deriving its latter name from its purchase in 1773 by Robert 
Pierpont, a Boston merchant. There is much vivid descrip- 
tion of it in a little volume entitled "Fannie St. John," by 
Emily Pierpont Delcsdernier. 

"It was situated," she wrote, "in the midst of a lai^e 
domain of park and wooded hills, and presented a picture 
of grandeur and stateliness not common in the New World. 

*Hi(h Fort ObMivitory, Hi(hluid Ptik, tad*T ituid) [lurd oo iti (it*, tti well 
Kpifi > fiiit. The ioKriptioDi on tbc nil of the ObKrvatioo BalcMf btluitride direct 
the eye to muiy poioti of hiitotic intereit. 

'Mimirial HiUtrj */ Bttltn, III, J71. 

'Drtke, Ti< r.». ./ Rtxhitrf, 317. 
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There were colonnades, and a vestibule whose massive 
mahogany doors, studded with silver, opened into a wide hall, 
where tessellated floors sparkled under the light of a lofty 
dome of richly painted glass. Underneath the dome two 
cherubs carved in wood extended their wings, and so formed 
the center, from which an immense chandelier of cut glass 
depended. Upon the floor beneath the dome there stood 
a marble column, and around it ran a divan formed of cush- 
ions covered with satin of Damascus of gorgeous coloring. 
Large mirrors with ebony frames filled the spaces between the 
grand staircases at either side of the hall of entrance. All 
the paneling and woodwork consisted of elaborate carving 
done abroad, and made to fit every part of the mansion where 
such ornamentation was required. Exquisite combinations of 
painted birds and fruits and flowers abounded everywhere, 
in rich contrast with the delicate blue tint that prevailed upon 
the lofty walls. The state-rooms were covered with Persian 
carpets, and hung with tapestries of gold and silver, arranged 
after some graceful artistic foreign fashion." 

The "wide hall," forty-four feet in length and twenty-two 
feet in width, occupied the entire ground floor of the center 
of the house and opened into two large wings to left and 
right. In the right was the reception room in which Ward 
and his staff held council.^ 

On August 3 Ward took part in the perturbed council 
of war which discussed the crisis threatened by the nearly 
empty powder magazines. The American generals had been 
continuously concerned because of the small amount of gun- 
powder (only about 300 barrels) reported on hand. Now, 
suddenly, the 300 barrels had shrunk to only ninety bar- 
rels — not more than nine rounds to a manl The powder had 
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not been used, nor stolen, nor wasted to any considerable 
extent. The greater part of the reputed 300 barrels had 
been but a will-o'-the-wisp supply, non-existent save as a 
clerical error of the Committee of Supplies. Washington, 
wrote Sullivan, "was so struck, that he did not utter a word 
for half an hour."" 

The council voted not only to apply to the neighboring 
provinces for powder, but also to send a party of 300 men 
to raid the royal magazine it Halifax. The latter project 
was, however, allowed to subside. 

The discovery of the mistake was reported to General 
Gage, but the story was considered so improbable that it 
was discarded as a ruse to draw him out. 

The English commander was also undoubtedly influenced 
by the remarkable change of viewpoint brought about by the 
cost of his Bunker Hill victory. Even prior to Bunker Hill 
he had felt the need of a larger force for use in and 
around Boston, but he had apparently no idea of giving up 
the town. After Bunker Hill, its abandonment was his upper- 
most thought. We find his letters to Lord Dartmouth first 
hinting for, and then virtually requesting, permission to give 
it up and to transfer the seat of war to New York. "I have 
made your Lordship acquainted with the disadvantageous 
situation of his Majesty's Forces in this place, and the more 
it is considered, the worse it is found to be," he declared In 
his Secret Letter of August 20. Bunker Hill had robbed 
him of all hope of a successful issue with the New England 
army which so closely besieged him. 

On September z there called at Ward's headquarters a 
man who later passed through glory into perpetual infamy — 
Benedict Arnold, then bearing a commission as colonel and 
about to start on his expedition through the wilderness to 
Quebec. He came to Roxbury with a letter from Washing- 
ton's headquarters requesting the "advice and assistance" of 

c of Smfctr, Una HamptUrt Ph- 
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Ward and his brigadiers "in promoting this important 
service." "* 

Arnold's detachment consisted of about looo rank and file. 
A small force — but chiefly of picked men; and these leavened 
with many of more than ordinary daring. Young Aaron Burr 
was of its number ; and Daniel Morgan, later terrible to the 
English as the chief of "Morgan's Rangers," commanded the 
three companies drawn from the Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland riflemen who had joined the army a few weeks 
earlier. 

The men were "taken off the roll of duty" on September 
8, and on that date and the ninth were encamped in separate 
quarters at Cambridge while preparations were completing 
for their departure the following week. 
. The shaping of this enterprise — one so attractive to Wash- 
ington's temperament; a project plentifully beset with ad- 
venturous danger — aroused in the Virginian a restless im- 
patience over the deadlock to which his own campaign seemed 
tending. 

The opposing armies lay in sight of each other, yet there 
promised no opportunity of decisive action. The English 
strengthened their works on the Boston and Charlestown 
peninsulas, and the Americans strengthened, and contracted, 
their encircling lines without; but the English army was not 
strong enough to raise the siege, nor the American to attempt 
a general assault. Instead, were only occasional skirmishes 
and a succession of fruitless alarms. 

The enforced inaction sorely tried Washington's soul. The 
eyes of two continents were upon him and he had not yet 
learned the caution which the calamitous campaign of the next 
summer instilled into him. With mounting recklessness he 
planned to hazard his army on a single stroke. 

"The letter eaJDined "profound ttcrttj" cuacenilng the project, but, u on rniDT lUDpar 
occiiioni, the new) Inked through ts the cainpi. Jedediih Huatingtao, writing to hi* 
father. Jibe* Hunt[ngton, on September j, refen to the Arnold expedition ■• "Secret, 
them' known to tvtij Body." — Original letter. September 4-j, 1775. Ctmral Itiiiiak 
Bumtinittm Ltttir; Coaaecticat Hiitoiinl Society. 
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The average reader — also, many a historian — takes as his 
model for the Washington of the siege of Boston, the re- 
sourceful self-contained commander-in-chief of two or so 
years later. And thereby greatly errs, and spoils the picture 
which should most interest him — the forming of the character 
of the "father of his country," of the Washington of Yorit- 
town and the presidency. 

The Washington of the siege of Boston was he of the 
French war — a man of but scant military experience, unused 
to the command of large bodies of men; older but still un- 
tamed, distrustful of what the future might bring, and ready 
to stake everything on the dice of the present. 

His plan, submitted in letters on September 8 and argued 
in council of war on September 11, was to attadc Boston by 
rowboats. 

Truly the Washington of the French war, whose reckless 
disregard of his enemy's far greater strength had compelled 
his capitulation on that other eariier occasion when fate had 
given him the chief command. Time had not dimmed his 
rashness, for now, with his troops only partly armed, and 
crippled by shortage of powder, he proposed to storm a for- 
tified town in open boats — a town, by his own description, 
"surrounded in a manner by ships of war and floating bat- 
teries."'^ Before he could attempt his musket attack, he 
must carry his men in those boats for a mile or more with 
artillery playing full upon them. 

Among the reasons he advanced for so wild a move were 
the expense of keeping his men warm through the winter and 
the fear that necessity might destroy the fences and orchards 
in the vicinity 1 

He doubted equally his ability to hold an army together 
and the ability, or willingness, of the country to meet the 
cost of its subsistence. 

He was far from realizing the length of the fight ahead 

''To Robert Carter Nidwiu, October 5, 1775.— Ford, fFntinti *f fFaiUntfn, III, 
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of him. His idea was, and had been, that he could speedily 
crush the English army and then disband the American." 

It was well that Ward and the other New Englanders 
whom Charles Lee sarcastically referred to as the "Big 
Wigs," helped to hold the hotheaded Virginian In leash and, 
by their decision against attempting the assault, prevented 
him from thus wrecking the careful work of the Massachu- 
setts patriots who had for years maintained a stout front 
against British domination. 

Washington felt keenly also his failure to impress profes- 
sional military standards on his army. In his first Cambridge 
letter to the Continental Congress he had apologetically re- 
ferred to the several days' delay in obtaining the regimental 
returns, explaining that he had been "unapprizcd of the imper- 
fect Obedience which had been paid to those [orders] of the 
like Nature from General Ward." To Richard Henry Lee 
he made the point still more strongly: "Could I have con- 
ceived, that what ought, and, in a regular army, would have 
been done In an hour, would employ eight days . . ." And 
he had added (in his letter to Congress) that he Battered 
himself that the reasons "will no longer exist; and of Conse- 
quence more Regularity and exactness in future prevail."^* 
But the fulfilment of that laudable expectation was to be long 
deferred. Months later, on the same point and in the same 
camps, there was just as long delay ; and not until nearly three 
years after Washington had assumed the chief command — 
.not until after Steuben had overhauled and systematized'^ — 
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could the American army be described as a disciplined military 
force. 

Washington was slow to perceive that much of the petty 
insubordination and many of the unmilitary habits rife in the 
American camps were inherent to the conditions, and he had 
at first essayed to treat the men besieging Boston as though 
they were professional soldiers. On July 17 the Reverend 
William Emerson had written, "There is great overturning 
in the camp, as to order and regularity. New lords, new laws. 
The Generals Washington and Lee are upon the lines every 
day. New orders from his Excellency are read to the respec- 
tive regiments every morning after prayers. The strictest 
government is taking place, and great distinction is made be- 
tween officers and soldiers. Every one is made to know his 
place, and keep in it, or to be tied up and receive thirty or 
forty lashes, according to his crime."" 

The "new lords" and "new laws" did produce a consider- 
able improvement in discipline — variously attributable to 
Washington's personal efforts, to the mihtary experience of 
Charles Lee and Gates, and to the greater measure of au- 
thority carried by commissions issued by a congress represent- 
ing all the colonies. But it was very far from being a com- 
plete transformation; it was largely temporary; and it was 
followed by severe reaction. Harsh words, rigorous punish- 
ments, and class distinctions were unpleasant fare, and the 
camps soon again seethed with friction. Before three months 
had passed we find the New Englanders in such an irritated 
condition that a deduction from their allowance was sufficient 
to produce the greatest alarm in their commander — ^Washing- 
ton was compelled to advise Congress on September 21 that 
"the greater part of the troops are in a state not far from 
mutiny."" In the same letter he confessed his inability to 

irregnliritia were eitrurditiirilf flignnC. ReKimenM nrried on tbeir nll> men wbo 
lud been ibtenl for ■ jeir at more. — Kapp, Lift af Fnjiriik Willitm Fan Si—hm, 
iiS-119. 

"Spllfct, ^ritinf •/ WaiUiitltu. Ill, 491. 

"Ford. fTnlinti ./ Waiiintlan. Ill, 147. 
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obtain the men's subscriptions to the new condnental articles 
of war. 

These months were marked also by the birth and growth 
of the estrangement between Washington and Ward. No 
light was ever shed upon its original cause by cither man, but 
indirect evidence points to a mutual lack of cordiality as hav- 
ing existed from their first meeting. There are three prob- 
able explanations: lirst, James Warren; second, Charles Lee; 
and third, Washington's biting comments on both officers and 
privates of the Massachusetts troops. 

James Warren had conceived and expressed the idea that 
the failure to hold Bunker Hill, the lack of disdpline, and 
pretty nearly every other trouble, was Ward's fault. Wash- 
ington had not anticipated the conditions he encountered in 
the American camps and he apparently adopted James War- 
ren's line of thought and hastened to the conclusion that the 
disorder he found was due to laxity in Ward's methods. 

Next on the list we have Charles Lee, still smarting from 
the two wounds to his pride — the twice passing of his name 
in the selection of those to command the Revolutionary 
army. Under the circumstances one would not expect "Boil- 
ing Water" (so the Indians had nicknamed Lee) to appre- 
ciate a provincial general who had little to say for himself, 
who was a judge by profession instead of a soldier, and who 
had established Cromwell's practice of the troops' daily 
attendance at prayers — "Deacon Ward," Lee styled him ; and 
one would expect Lee, never sparing in criticism of people 
whom he disliked or who might be in bis way, to pass many 
sneers to Washington concerning Ward. We also know that 
until the battle of Monmouth (June 28, 1778) Washington 
held a very high opinion of Lee's military judgment and 
ability. 

The third surmise — ^Washington's harsh criticisms of New 
Englanders: his impugning of their personal habits, courage, 
intelligence, and morality — was probably a fertile cause of 
the continuance and growth of the ill feeling, for General 
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Ward strongly resented disparagement of Massachusetts by 
Southerners. 

Though no action of moment broke the period from Bunker 
Hill to Dorchester Heights, no commander lacked duties 
or troubles. 

The defenses of the right wing grew steadily more for- 
midable, and their construction and maintenance kept Ward's 
division fully occupied. The council of war of July 9 had 
debarred any attempt on Dorchester Neck, but the Boston 
Neck lines were pushed forward to wtthtn musket-shot of the 
enemy's advance- works, being there supported by a strong 
redoubt at Lamb's Dam. 

Constant watchfulness was required to see that the works 
were at all times sufficiently manned, that ammunition was 
not wasted, and that the troops did no damage to private 
houses in Roxbury, nor wantonly to the lields of the surround- 
ing country. 

Also to guard against the weakening of the land blockade 
of Boston. Some cattle having been allowed to wander so 
close to the English lines that they had fallen prey to the 
enemy, to their nourishment and rejoicing, Ward issued 
notice to the owners of live stock that they would be deemed 
"enemies to their country" if their stock were found grazing 
beyond the advance-works on Boston Neck, and ordered sen- 
tries to fire on any catde permitted so to stray. 

A few weeks later he dispatched orders to the com- 
manding officer at Hingham to strip Nantasket because of 
the suspicion that "an unjustifiable intercourse has been kept 
up between some of the inhabitants . . . and our unnatural 
enemies belonging to the Men of War." Its inhabitants and 
all "moveable necessaries of life" — live stock, hay, com, etc., 
— ^were ordered taken off. 

Unauthorized liquor selling was another evil to be guarded 
against, and pay-day generally spelled trouble.*' 

" "Puct with our Enemy, but diiturbiQce enough with nun, for aar men gat >do«t 
T«teidi7." — RevDlatioDitT Jounul of Airan Wright. Octobet 7, 1775. Hiiltrial htaga- 
aim; VI, aia. 
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Grievances, both real and imaginary; regimental gossip and 
scandal; stories of attacks projected by both anntea, and all 
manner of other reports — from authentic news to the vaguest 
rumors — gave the men plenty to talk, think, and grumble 
about One diary epitomizes the condition in the terse entry: 
"very much camp news, but nothing serious." 

The long-distance cannonading (long, that is, for those 
days, and chiefly by the British guns) early became an old 
story. The men soon lost their first fear of cannon shot 
and contended for the balls as they ricochetted along the 
ground. The successful captor would take the ball to the 
general of his brigade and receive his reward in a gallon or 
two of rum with which to stand treat to his company. The 
sport was at first encouraged by oflScers as tending to offset 
the moral effect of the enemy's bombardment, but later it be- 
came necessary to discourage and suppress it, as a number of 
men were laid up from tackling the balls before they were 
sufficiently spent. 

Even the bursting of shells in the camp became an occasion 
for glee instead of fear. 

A Connecticut lieutenant describes an artillery duel between 
the American guns at Roxbury and those of the Boston forts, 
during the course of which "the dogs hove a ball right over 
our incampment, which made as bad a noise as a flock of wild 
geese." He. adds, "I find that the exchanging these few 
shot has done more to exhilarate the spirits of our people 
than 2D0 gallons of New England rum." The shells "had 
scarcely time to break before they would surround them to 
pick up the pieces of them as so many curiosities I" ^" 

Occasionally a shot or shell would strike unpleasantly close. 

One of the Maryland riflemen attached to the Roxbury 
division tells of a 32-pound cannon shot which "rushed through 
the room and dashed one side out of the chimney, broke 2 
partitions and filled our dishes with plastering, ceiling and 

lUrital Sarielf Pn- 
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bricks." He and three others were breakfasting at the time. 
He adds that he couldn't speak for what his companions 
thought, but "I went down two pair of stairs, three strides 
without a fall, and as soon as I was out of doors ran to the 
Brestwork in great haste, which ts our place of safety, without 
the least concern about my breakfast, to James McCancie's 
amazement !"'• 

Again, one of Ward's chaplains records in his diary: 
"Nothing special to day except we had one cannon ball shot, 
which threw so much dust into a man's bason of bread and 
milk as spoiled his breakfast."** 

There was always intense interest in news from Boston — 
obtained from deserters from the English army, from occa- 
sional captives, and from letters written by residents of the 
town and sent into and through the American camps under 
the military arrangements made for the exchange of private 
communications. 

The strict discipline and poor fare of the English army 
resulted in a number of its men deserting and slipping through 
to the American lines. They were welcomed with generous 
potations of rum as pay for the stories they told, until that 
practice was sternly forbidden in general orders. The desert- 
ers generally tuned their tales to whatever key they thought 
would gain the best welcome: sometimes giving solemn 
warnings of assaults projected; at other times attempting to 
ingratiate themselves by pictures of the great weakness of 
the enemy's camp. One man told with circumstantial detail 
of the low state of the English army — that there were not 
nine hundred rank and file fit for duty I 

Some of these erstwhile redcoats were passed into the coun- 
try, where they were joyfully set at the farm work which 
the besiegers had perforce left undone. 

Traveling with the Boston news and gossip were many 

"DaDtd McCnrtio't Janniil, Aupiit i8. 1775. P'p'n ntaling fUtjIf U lit Mtrf- 
UmJLint.tJ. 

mber 14, 1775, JUmaciuuU$ 
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stories, true and otherwise, of happenings in England: the 
actions of the ministry, and of various prominent men aligned 
both for and against the government's American course; ac- 
counts of an "accommodation arranged"; numerous tales of 
large reinforcements coming or to be sent, and of great dis- 
turbances in England : "of the Parliament House in London 
being pulled down, and of Lord North and Governor Hutchin- 
son flying to France" ; that "the people in England were in 
great tumult, and that Lord North had been wounded."'^ 

A rumor early drifted through the lines that the English 
ministry had ordered the' abandonment of Boston; and 
Howe's failure to make any move to raise the siege gave it 
weight in Washington's estimation. The rumor was baseless 
— no such order arrived until several weeks later — ^but it 
accurately mirrored the desires of the English commander I 

The (inevitable) transgressions in the American camps 
were met with penalties which — though mild compared 
with the English code — would seriously ofFend modern 
sensibilities. 

Whipping has been referred to tn an earlier page as a 
common measure. Its severity depended largely upon the 
disposition of those who carried out the sentence. Other 
punishments were "riding the wooden horse" — a barbarous 
torture — and the pillory. One man who was condemned to 
the pillory for an hour "for being concerned in writing an 
infamous letter" against his colonel, fainted before his time 
was up and gave "the doctors much ado to bring him to.""' 

The letter-writer had his satisfaction a few weeks later, 
for that particular colonel faced a court-martial for employ- 
ing members of his regiment to work on his farm, and was 
dismissed from the service. "Amen to that," rejoiced another 
private at the news."* 

■Diirj ai Bzeklcl Price, Anguit i6, lo, 177s, Maiiackmitm Hhtarital Sotittf Pn- 
aiJingt. VII, 104. ID5. 

"Paul Lnnft D'larj, September lo, 1775. 

"Sunnfl Biibjr't Diirr, October ij, 1775, MatiatkuitUt Huterital Statlj Pn- 
HiJint$, XIV, 195. 
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It perchance happened that a culprit was popular, and 
then his punishment stirred the troops to mutiny. On 
September 10 there was "Great conunotion on Prospect 
Hill among the riflemen, occasioned by the unreasonable con- 
finement of a sergeant by the adjutant of Thompson's rai- 
ment; and before it was over, 34 men were confined and two 
of them put in irons at headquarters In Cambridge."^ 

On another occasion "their was a Rifle man whipt 39 stripes 
for Stealing and afterwards he was Drummed out of camp. 
If the infernal regions had been opened . . . there could 
not have been a biger uproar."" 

These riflemen from the South had at first been the object 
of the greatest curiosity, admiration, and gratitude. Their 
marksmanship continuously commanded respect, but otherwise 
the rank and file speedily outwore thetr welcome. Ward, 
writing to John Adams, remarked, October 30, 1775, "They 
do not boast so much of the Riflemen as heretofore. GenI 
Washington has said he wished they had never come; Genl. 
Lee has damned them and wished them all in Boston; Genl 
Gates has said, if any capital movement was about to be made, 
the Riflemen must be moved from this camp."" 

Charles Lee, as might be expected, reiterated his opinion 
freely and caustically. To Benjamin Rush he wrote, "I once 
was of opinion, that some Battalions from the Southward 
wou'd be necessary — but I have alter'd my opinion. I am 
now perswaded you have not to the Southward so good mate- 
rials for common soldiers. Your Riflemen have a good deal 
open'd our eyes upon the subject, tho' to do justice to their 

** RcvololioDirr Jounut of Airon Wright, Hi'ianial Magamint, VI, 209. S« teriDat 
■Fpcand the poHibilitin of thii Dutbnik thit Gcnenli WaihinEton, Charlea L«e, and 
Greene in penon took part in quelling it. — Jn«e Lukent' origiatt letter, September IJ, 
1775. mU by Henkett, PhiUdtlphii, ISnanbcr 5, 189S. 

"Sunnel Hiwt, October 9, IJJS, Military Ja*rnal, >/ T«w Prival. SoUitri, 76. 
McCnrtio (October 9, 1775, Pafin relallng ckitfif la iki Maryland Uat. 11) tin 
recDrded thit occiiion. lilting thil lifty-two dnnnmen and 11 minj fifen took pirt in 
the proccediDgi lod that he conid twt eveo hear the man neil bim. 
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officers They are unexceptionable; their Privates are in gen- 
eral danui'd riff raff — dirty, mutinous, and disaffected."" 

On September 27 came the arrest of Benjamin Church 
as a traitor, an intercepted cipher letter suddenly rending the 
high confidence that had been reposed in him. A few days 
later (October 3) a council of war was called to consider 
the charge against him. It resulted in a second meeting on 
the following morning, with the former head of the Com- 
mittee of Safety present for examination. Church tried to 
explain away his clandestine epistle, but the assembled gen- 
erals could see no merit in his defense and they unanimously 
found him guilty. Furthermore, the punishment prescribed 
by the army regulations seemed to them "very inadequate" 
for the offense — and they referred the matter to the Conti- 
nental Congress "for their special direction," meantime 
isolating Church under strict guard." 

On the following Sunday (October 8) Ward took part in 
a council of war to decide upon the number of men needed 
to continue the siege; the length of service for which they 
should be enlisted; their pay, rations, clothing, regimental 
organization, etc. 

It was unanimously agreed that the grand total of the 
army ought not to be less than 20,372 men; that enlistments 
should be until December i, 1776; and that both pay and 
rations should be the same as for the "eight months' army" 
whose term was nearing an end. The council was divided on 

"Octobct 10, 177s, Lit Pttpin, I, III. 
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the method of payment: Washington with (our others (Lee, 
Heath, Sullivan, Greene) declared for monthly payments; 
and Ward with four others (Putnam, Thomas, Spencer, 
Gates) for a pay-day every three months. 

A little later the camp was abuzz with the visit of Benja- 
min Franklin and his associates of a Continental Congress 
committee; and shortly after there spread a rumor, which 
became general toward the end of the month, that the French 
were willing to join and aid the Revolutionary cause if "we 
would trade with them."" 

On October 17, under the new Massachusetts government. 
Ward was appointed chief justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Worcester County.^' Just a month later the Eng- 
lish commander-in-chief made Timothy Ruggles, the former 
chief justice. Commandant of the "Loyal American Asso- 
ciaters," one of Boston's volunteer loyalist organizations. 

On October 18 Washington again submitted to a council 
of war the question of assaulting Boston. Resolutions of 
the Continental Congress had favored an attack. But again 
the project was voted down. 

Contemporary observers chronicle rfie changes that the 
siege wrought on the country surrounding the capital. 

The Reverend Emerson had early noted various results 
which were "a little melancholy" . . . "all the lands, fields, 
orchards laid common, horses and cattle feeding in the 
choicest mowing land, whole fields of corn eaten down to the 
ground, and lai^e paries of well-regulated locusts cut down 
for firewood and other public uses,"'^ and each succeeding 
month multiplied the evidences of war's rough usage. 

"Joitroil of Sunoel Hiwi, October 14, 1771, lUililtry JnmJi tf Tvn Primiit Stl- 
JUr.. 78. 

"The arifinil joint commiition of Ward lai Uk other ihrtc judgn i> omied hj the 
Amerinn Antiqnirian SncietT (Maaaii<ittlli Papin, 94). Tbc fin( tittlog of the court 
(the fint lince id cloanrc — Winl pirtidpiting — fifteen monthi before) wti held ia 
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"All around the Encampment is one Scene of Desolation," 
wrote Moses Brown, the Quaker, visiting the province with 
contributions for the poor and distressed In and around Bos- 
ton.'^ And Jeremy Belknap, the famous divine and historian, 
declared that nothing struck him with more horror than the 
condition of Roxbury — "that once busy, crowded street is now 
occupied only by a picquet guard. The houses are deserted, 
the windows taken out, and many shot-holes visible; some 
have been burnt, and others pulled down, to make room for 
the fortifications." 

"After dining with General Ward," continued Dr. Bel- 
knap, "I returned to Cambridge; in the evening, visited and 
conversed with General Putnam. Ward appears to be a 
calm, cool, thoughtful man; Putnam, a rough, fiery genius." 

Independence had by this time "become a favorite point in 
the army." Hope for an "accommodation" had lost its 
relish. The troops had brushed aside the distinction between 
the Crown and Parliament — "it was offensive to pray for 
the king."" 

The army, as also many civilians in New England, were, 
however, on that point politically in advance of the majority 
of the inhabitants of the other American colonies. Outside 
of New England the general hope was for an alleviation of 
grievances and a resumption of the old relations. 

Disturbing the minds of many, and checking their support, 
was the spectre, not yet laid to rest, of a victorious New Eng- 
land thrusting its domination on the other provinces — by force 
of arms if need be." 

The approach of winter again focussed attention on Dor- 
chester Neck. The peninsula now stood bare of human life, 
save for Ward's sentries and outposts. Its former inhabitants 
had deserted it, as too exposed, during the summer and 
early fall. 

-Fimniylmimi, Mafamn, ./ H.Kir, ».f Biitraph, 1S77, 171. 
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In council of war, November 2, the possibility of forti- 
fying its hills was considered afresh. As "the situation of 
American Affairs with respect to Great Britain" might "be 
such as to render it indispensibly necessary, to attempt to 
Destroy the Ministerial Troops in the Town of Boston" be- 
fore they could be reinforced in the spring, "even if it should 
be by Bombarding, & Firing the Town," the question was 
put whether it was "advisable to erect any kind of Works 
upon Dorchester Point, before Frost setts in ; & what kind." '" 

Ensuing events prove that a negative decision was again 
reached, but the record disappeared long ago — the manu- 
script ends abruptly at the fourth page, leaving its interroga- 
tions unanswered. 

The dearth of ammunition is thrown into high relief by 
one of the last questions: 

"In our present Scarcity of Powder, had not our morning 
Gun better be discontinued?" 

The meeting devoted much thought to officering the army 
of '76. Its report contains tentative lists of colonels, lieuten- 
ant-colonels, and majors for the new establishment. The lists 
are valuable as recording the general officers' approval of 
the field-officers named. 

At English headquarters a few days later, Howe, who had 
replaced Gage as commander-in-chief, received Lord Dart- 
mouth's letter of September 5 with word that he had been 
"commanded by the King" to say that it seemed "not only 
advisable, but necessary to abandon Boston before the 
winter."" 

Here was the permission to quit Boston that Gage, first, 
and Howe, succeeding him, had hoped for. But now 
that it had reached him after a two months' voyage across 
the Ariantic, Howe was "with great reluctance" obliged to 
acknowledge that it could not safely be acted on. There were 
not enough ships in the harbor to complete the evacuation in 

"Amtiitan Artluvti, 4th, III, IJJJ. 
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one move, and die English officers considered U dangerous 
to divide their forces, especially "at a season when the navi- 
gation on this coast, from the violence of northerly winds, 
is so very precarious." Deflection of transports by gales 
might extend the separation into months. 

The week marked in Boston by the arrival of Lord Dart- 
mouth's letter declaring for the immediate abandonment of 
the capital of Massachusetts, saw across the ocean his resig- 
nation as Secretary of State for the American Department, 
and the installation of Lord Germain. 

Germain's views differed from those of his predecessor 
and he was strongly against a precipitate desertion of Bos- 
ton, but the wintry Atlantic permitted neither his letters, nor 
even the news of his appointment, to reach the besieged 
town. Not until after he had abandoned Boston did Howe 
receive any inkling of a possible change of the goverament's 
decision to surrender it. 

The two last months of 1775 and the first of 1776 consti- 
tuted a nerve-racking period for the American commanders. 
"Our situation is truly alarming," declared Washington on 
November 28." The curse of the short-term enlistment 
set its blight upon the camp. The old enrolment terms 
expired and only a few men had joined the new establish- 
ment. The majority, dissatisfied with their treatment and 
conditions generally, scattered to their neglected homes. 
Many of them, after a short absence, did reenlist, but for 
a full two months the weakness of the American lines was 
very real and might have proved disastrous. 

The first great defection was among the Connecticut men. 
Their sentiment was so clearly displayed toward the latter 
part of November that Washington arranged a conference 
{November 30) with a General Court committee to devise 
measures for meeting the dangers of the situation; Ward, 
Thomas, and Spencer of the right wing taking part in it at 
his request. 

"To (he Caotianittl CodfreM. — Ford, fFriilnt' 'I Watkingltn, III, 143-144. 
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It was decided to call in 5000 Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire militia to bridge the crisis. They came with an 
alacrity which brought high praise from Washington;'" and 
Ward, also, observed "with great satisfaction and pleasure" 
the "peace and quiet" in the camp that followed their ar- 
rival.'* But the "peace and quiet" were not enduring. Dis- 
order approaching demoralization pervaded the ranks as 
December closed and the New Year opened. 

The American generals kept anxious eyes on every move- 
ment in Boston. Washington wrote, "Not an officer but what 
looks for an attack." 

Washington could not bring himself to a satisfactory esti- 
mate of either Ho*e's activity or his lack of it. When 
there was any unusual stir in the English camps, he was of 
two minds as to whether Howe was planning to attack, or 
preparing to abandon, the port.*** When the English had 
permitted the precarious period to pass without an attempt 
to take advantage of it, he declared that Howe must cither 
have been "very ignorant" of the American conditions 
{"which I do not believe"), or have received orders to take 
no risks until his reinforcements arrived ("which I think is 
natural to conclude").*' 

Tales of the weakness of Washington's force were cur- 
rent in Boston, but the British again feared that the reports 
had been designed to draw them out. To Boston eyes the 
American camps presented a formidable appearance, and the 
militiamen coming in from the country had given the im- 
pression of great numbers. 

■ WiihinEton to tbc Continnidl Coogrci), December ii. 1775.— Ford, Ifriiinti of 
WnkintU; III, 271. 

■■ War^i OriiT Bttit, Deasnber I]. 177J. 
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The English felt severely the hardships occasioned by the 
American leaguer. Food at times ran dangerously low. 
Bounteous stores — cattle and provender, clothing and coal — 
were collected in England and shipped outward, but only a 
small part reached General Howe. Ill management delayed 
the sailing of the ships; and heavy storms held them, and 
scattered them, and ruined much of thetr cai^oes. And, 
finally, the American "armed vessels" — fishing craft and 
merchantmen with cannon mounted on them — exacted a heavy 
toll of those ships which did successfully cross the ocean and 
essayed to beat thetr way into Boston Harbor. The "armed 
vessels" were chiefly privateers. Howe, writing to England, 
declared that they "infested the bay.'* 

The miseries of Boston were multiplied by the curse of 
smallpox falling upon it. The horror of the pestilence reached 
through to the American camps, and every precaution was 
taken to prevent their infection.** 

The proximity of the two armies and, especially, the weak- 
ness of the American, impelled unremitting vigilance, but it 
was difficult to impress the American privates, particularly 
new recruits, with the vital importance of outpost and sentry 
details. When both sides had been inactive for some time, 
and especially when the weather was severe, the farmer- 
soldier was tempted to shirk, and to get under cover for a 
spell of rest and a greater measure of comfort than is ordi- 
narily found on sentry duty. This habit was the cause of 
inexpressible anxiety among commanding officers. 

The week preceding Christmas was marked by several 
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be verr danferoiu to have thoae poiti infected, "(or in caic of an attack bf the enemr 
the Coontrr people waold not come to their aMi*tucc." — Wati^t Qrin Bnk, Jnij 4, 
1776. At abml the •■me time Governor Trumbnil wa< writing to Wiahingtoa that the 
CoodecticM men had "■ greater dretd" of unallpoi than af the Britiib annj. — Faid, 
^rnft'-gi •/ Wat\i»t*»'. IV. 118. note. 
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days of extreme cold" and on the night of December 22 a 
number of Colonel Learned's guards and sentries on Dorches- 
ter Neck deserted their posts. Ward's stern reprimand to 
the delinquents drew a graphic picture of the high responsibil- 
ity assigned to them, and the disaster to the American cause 
that might follow neglect, and carried an earnest appeal to 
the more experienced officers "to use their utmost endeavors 
to teach others their Duty." 

To these trials of the general officers was added the short- 
age of fuel. Or November 2 Washington had emphasized 
the necessity of obtaining a sufficient supply of firewood by 
notifying the Massachusetts General Court that "different 
Regiments were upon the point of cutting each others' throats 
for a few standing locusts near their encampments," and by 
December 31 Greene was writing: "We have suffered pro- 
digiously for want of wood. Many regiments have been 
obliged to eat their provisions raw for want of fuel to 
cook it."** 

The same difficulty troubled the enemy in Boston. "In 
defiance of Repeated Orders," the soldiers so persistently 
helped themselves to firewood by pulling down fences and 
houses that Howe directed "the Provost to go his rounds 
attended by the Executioner, with orders to hang up upon 
the spot the first man he shall detect in the act, without waiting 
for further proof by trial."" 

The American fuel supply was later eked out by the 
cutting of marsh turf. 

Impatient criticism was now making itself heard through- 

""[Dcamber] lo, li, ii [177s]. TboM two dan put ind thii ttr ik pmBannced 
(D be the coldnt thne itji diit ever hippeoal, to the knowledge of auDy of the in' 
habitioli here. . . . they certiinly ere remirkible in my eyee. The bay wai fraeed up 

"2j. Vtry cold and froity." 

"14. L«l night it riined and iDowed heavy, and omliniied the whole day. I went in 
company with loothcr young hmd tbout three milea oat of odi camp ihii day. and atvtt 
felt audi cold in my living daya." — Daniel McCuitiu'i Journal, Papin nUlimt tUtfy 
li lii Marylami Iami, 19-30. 

"Johiuon, SktKktt •/ tht Uft of Nalimatl GritMt, I, 48. 
■ - Htiut'i OiJittj Bni, I 
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out the country. To anxious patriots, ignorant of his diffi- 
culties, Washington seemed strangely inactive. The heralded 
"continental generals" had been in chaise since early summer, 
and yet, despite the political advantage of the union of the 
colonies, there was Uttle more to show than an extension of 
the work of Ward and the New England militia. It was 
freely stated that an attack on Boston was withheld out of 
regard not only for its inhabitants but also for its many 6ne 
private properties; and there were not wanting those who 
accused Washington of prolonging the siege in order to 
prolong his importance as commander-in-chief.*' 

Further perturbing the public mind was the undercurrent 
of suspicion that had been started by the arrest of Benjamin 
Church. Many sinister rumors ran a startling course: one, 
shortly after, that Knox, who had succeeded Gridley as artil- 
lery colonel — and who in later years was Secretary of War 
under President Washington — had been arrested and "dis- 
covered to be active in exposing our works to the cnemy."*^ 
The rumor carried weight because Knox's wife was Lucy 
Flucker, daughter of the tory Secretary and mandamus 
councilor. 

Another tale, of later date, was that John Adams and 
Hancock had deserted the cause and sailed for England on 
a British man-of-war. When the report reached Braintree, 
John Adams' home town, "such high disputes took place in 
the public house . ■ ., that some men were collared and 
dragged out of the shop with great threats, for reporting 
such scandalous lies."" 

And while Washington sat outside the capital, longing for 
an opportunity to fight and chafing at the thought that he had 
submitted to the restraint of the other general officers,*' the 

** Minhill. Lift if Ctargt fFuiimtien, Fint Asmion edidoo, II, 171 (diRcrent 
fgc oambtn in othct edilioai} ; lUmHT, H'liUrf «/ ikt Amirieau XfvglntiVa, t, 261. 

"Diirr of the Reverend Benjimin Boirdmin, October 31. 1775. Maitaikmilli Hii- 
lirlcal Stciclf PrtiitJi^t,, »i, VII. 412. 

■Abigiil Admit to John Adinu, Mirch 2. 1776, Lilitr, tf Mr,. AiaM. I. 

"On Jiniur; 14, 177G, Wtihinpon wrote to Joieph Rnd, "Could I have (orcKen 
the difliniltin, whidi htve come upon ui; could I hm known that lucfa i bukwirdnew 
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military fame of Charles Lee grew so great that it threatened 
to obscure all others. 

Every month raised higher his name and further inflated 
his praise. He had come to Cambridge with a well defined 
halo, and his activity, his practical experience, and his eccen- 
tric personality had caused his reputation to grow apace. 
Public attention closely followed him at the siege; in Rhode 
Island; at New York. Wherever danger threatened, the first 
thought was for "General Lee." 

The opinion seems to have been well>nigh unanimous. 

An interesting reflection of the growth of reliance upon 
Lee, even among those not at first predisposed toward him, 
is in the letters of Abigail Adams. She who, on Washington's 
arrival, had quoted Dryden in order to depict the enthusiasm 
which he inspired in her, learned to look past him for salva- 
tion in Charles Lee, writing thus to John Adams in Phila- 
delphia: "I feel sorry, that General Lee has left us, but his 
Presence at New York was no doubt of great importance. 
. . . But how can you spare him from here? Can you 
make his place good? Can you supply it with a man equally 
qualified to save us?"'** 

wontd have been dEicoTered in the «Id iDtdien to (he atrrict, all the geiKnli upon earth 
■hould not have anvinced me of the proprietT of delaying ID atlatk upon Boatoo till thii 
time."— Ford. Wrilatt tf fFaik'mtlam, III, 344. 
"Uiltn ,1 Mr: Aiami, I, March 7, 1776. 



CHAPTER XI 

January i6, i^yd-March 2y, iyj6: Age 48 

The fortiiication of Dorchester Heights by Ward's division. The 
evacuadoa of Boston. 

ON Jatiuary 16 a council of war, attended by John 
Adams, discussed the problems of the siege in the light 
of the Continental Congress resolution of December 22, 
which authorized any oSensive action that promised success 
— "notwithstanding the town and the property in it may 
thereby be destroyed." 

The council decided that "a vigorous attempt" pught to 
be made on "the Ministerial army in Boston" as soon as 
practicable, and with that intent advised the calling in of thir- 
teen militia regiments to serve during February and March. 

Two days later, the number of regiments was reduced to 
ten. The other three must go to the aid of the American 
army in Canada, for the night of January 17 had brought 
word of the reverses before Quebec; of the death of Mont- 
gomery, and the wounding of Arnold. 

As the new army gradually filled up and the reinforcing 
militia regiments began to come in, many in the American 
camps again turned inquiring and covetous eyes on the 
Dorchester hills. 

Ward had, it will be remembered, thrice planned to occupy 
them in the early days of the siege prior to Washington's 
coming, and he tenaciously adhered to the project. The time 
for its consummation had not yet arrived, but his belief was 
shared by other American officers, and so it happened that. 
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despite winter's grasp upoa the camps, preparation had been 
set afoot. 

To fortify the heights would call for extensive earthworks; 
and Co raise these in winter, with the ground frozen deep, 
required the use of every available means to lessen the labor 
of digging. So fatigue parties had been set at work in Ward's 
division cutting swamp brush and converting it into fascines 
and gabions:^ the former being bundles of sticks several feet 
in length tied together, to be staked down and then covered 
with earth; and the latter, bottomless hollow cylinders for fill- 
ing with earth, made of wattled twigs and resembling very 
high bottomless baskets. 

To accomplish the possession of the peninsula would mean 
much of the story of Bunker Hill over again: a stealthy 
"going on" at night — then a giant's labor at intrenching to 
be ready to defend the seizure when the dawn should break I 
But now, unlike Bunker Hill, Ward had time for preparation 
— and a supply of fascines and gabions would double the pos- 
sibilities of the night's work, whenever that night should come. 

Much thought had been expended also on the exposed 
condition of the approach to Dorchester Neck. A single 
causeway traversed the marshy ground of the low-lying 
isthmus (the "Little Neck") which connected the peninsula 
with the mainland, and it was commanded by the English ar- 
tillery on Boston Neck. Among the plans discussed was a 
covered way to be built of turf, but this was rejected because 
of the difficulty of securing so large a quantity during the 
winter season. The next suggestion was a barricade of tim- 
ber, stone, and earth, but that also was discarded. 

Washington took part in a survey of the causeway "and 
the necessary ground there for erecting works"' on February 
II, coming over to the Roxbury headquarters with General 

■ Goidm, Hhltry ,1 llu RUt. Pr>t»«, «J BuMUkmtml ,f lit InJ,p,nJ,ni, t/ ll( 
Uniiti Staiti of Amcrlta. Tint iditioa, London. II. 1S9-190 {different ptgf nambcn in 
otlier edilioni) ; Botta, Hulttf */ ikf Amtiiian War, I. JIJ. 

1776.— Originil letter in the 
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Putnam and Colonels Grtdley and Knox, and there being 
joined by Generals Ward, Thomas, and Spencer, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rufus Putnam. 

A reconnoitering visit to the Dorchester hills themselves by 
the same officers on the day following was responsible for an 
incident which at first alarmed onlookers but which fortu- 
nately developed nothing more serious than a good story for 
camp-talk. 

The party had ridden across the causeway which they had 
so carefully inspected the day previous, and had then con- 
tinued out upon the peninsula. As they were "on the Point, 
and within call of the enemy" they observed two English 
officers "on full speed on Horses from the Old to the New 
[English] lines and concluded they were about to order the 
Artillery levelled at them." Just at that moment also, they 
observed a man deserting from the American to the English 
lines. "This set em all a running & Scampering for life ex- 
cept the lame Col. Gridley, & Putnam who never runs & 
tarried to wait on Gridley. They had left their Horses yi a 
mile back & feard the Enemy might attempt to encompass 
them."' 

The visit to the hills was countered on the early morning 
of the fourteenth by the "British raid on Dorchester Neck." 
Howe's report of this to Lord Dartmouth says that "having 
intelligence that the enemy intended to possess themselves 
of Dorchester-Neck," he "ordered a detachment from Castle- 
William , . . under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leslie, and one composed of Grenadiers and Light Infantry 
from Boston, commanded by Major Musgrave, to pass over 
the ice, with directions to destroy the houses, and every kind 
of cover whatever upon that peninsula ; which was executed, 
and six of the enemy's guard made prisoners."* 

The English experienced much relief because they did not 
find "any Fascines or Gabions, as a preparation for building 
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a Battery on Fosters Hill [Nook Hill} as we had been given 
to understand was intended."' The relief was ill-founded, 
for the fascines and gabions had increased in number daily — 
stored, though, well behind the American lines awaiting the 
time for their use — but the conclusion which fathered it was 
very pleasing to Howe, for he was, in an orderly manner, get- 
ting ready to abandon the town in the spring," and an Amer- 
ican occupation of Dorchester Neck — or any other important 
military move — might disrupt his plans and perhaps also 
bring with it another large and unprofitable casualty bill. 

It is not easy to explain why Howe had not in all these 
months essayed to occupy Dorchester Neck. He may have 
minimized the importance of its position, or he may have been 
afraid to further divide his forces — or he may merely have 
procrastinated. That he only awaited shipping to abandon 
the town undoubtedly influenced him, but it is not, alone, 
a satisfactory reason, for (as he should have seen, if he did 
not; and as events proved) upon the identity of the force, if 
any, that should occupy Dorchester Neck, depended the man- 
ner and time possible for evacuation. He professed not to 
feel the "least apprehension of any attack . . . from the 
Rebels,"^ but his Bunker Hill experience must have given him 
some qualms at leaving open a similar potential batde site. 

Curiously enough, Washington was imbued with similar 
lukewarmness. He found little comfort in preparing for the 
occupation of Dorchester Neck. His inspections of the penin- 
sula had apparently confirmed his doubts of the practicability 
and value of the project, and he dwelt with impatient appre- 
hensive alarm on the thought that the British might over- 
whelm him when their reinforcements arrived. So, after 
preparatory discussions and consultations which spread from 
major-generals to brigadier-generals and from brigadiers to 

* LieutennK-CoIimcI Kemble'i Jmtniil, Ftbruarj 13, 1776. KtmlU Ftptrt, I, 69. 
*Hdwc to Lord DirtnHmth. 1vaa\jj 16. 1776: "that no time but b« kit !q Iruu- 
poKioK the inny fmn bcocc to New Yotfc, I (lull CDOtioiK to lake up ill piopcr vaula 
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lield-officers, and thence to captains and subalterns, he in 
council o£ war on February i6 proposed to take advantage 
of the ice-locked harbor and make a musket attack on Boston. 

The plan was not quite so reckless as the rowboat assault 
he had urged in September, but it was excessively rash for an 
army with powder magazines bo low that little use could 
be made of artillery' and with 2000 of its men destitute 
even of firearms, against a well-garrisoned town — a town that 
was "almost impregnable — every avenue fortified" — Wash- 
ington's own description of it a month later after he had viewed 
the English defenses from the inside.' It offered slight hope 
of success ; and weighing against it were the disastrous results 
to the American cause which would surely follow a repulse. 

"Gen. Ward opposed the idea, saying 'the attack must 
be made with a view of bringing on an engagement, or of 
driving the enemy out of Boston, and either end will be an- 
swered much better by possessing Dorchester heights.' 
Gen. Gates was also against it."" 

The general officers upheld Ward and decided against 
an assault. 

Washington then required their opinions "whether it would 
be advisable to begin a Cannonade & Bombardment with the 
present stock of powder?" 

' The American army wu tgaio — or (till — detperatelr ihoTt sf pcwdcr. On Ftbntrj 
3. Ward hid written to HiDoxl: "We ire in frat wuit *f the needful, Ptay God to 
*end Di a tnpplr' Aooountt reipcctins Chit dwindle ta almoat nothini — If ron hive it I 
be(g yon will tmpirt to ui thit wint." — Oricinil letter, Library af ConSrcM. WiaUng- 
toa i1m wrote Drgenliy, bnt ilto ta Utile effect 

' To Joaepb Reed, Mirch 19. I77fi-— RHd, Lift (wd Ctrmfmitna a/ Itufk Riti, 
I. 177- 

'Gordon') Biittry a/ tki Sut, Pntmi, ati EiltlUilmni tf iki tiiiftnitna •/ 
(if VtUti Statti tf Aminca, Fint editiDn, L«don, II, 189 (diSermt pige nnmber in 
other editioni). Gordon*! hiitory hu bcoi convicted of pla^iriim of the AuHmat Rt£- 
itlir and Ranuiy'i Hiiltry a/ tit Xmltlitm in Snik Cartlima, but it holdi Vltne fat 
the period of the liege of Boitoo ii the only importiat coctempoiary hiitory by a rai- 
denl in and ironnd the campi inrronndini Boaton who wii alio in ctoM atiodation witli 
the American leideri. It ii in demibinE military operitioni in other lonet that Gor- 
don'i literary thefti become flagrant: hit "oie af borrowed material varying in amaunt 
icconling to the diitintx from Botton." — Colby, Amirimt Hliltrical Aiittitlitm 
^BBual Rcfni. 1S99. I. 376- Gordon'! credit to Ward ai the chief opponent of tbe 
uiiolt and the chief tdvoate of the fortiflcatiaa of Dorcheiter Heiihtt, cimet ipedal 
wdgbt became (ai in bii acconnt of, and referencet to. Bunker Hill) he wu not by any 
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Their replies advised a cannonade and bombardment "as 
soon as there shall be a proper supply of Powder" but "not 
before." 

The council of war followed this second refusal to accept 
Washington's views by resolving instead that "preparations 
should be made to take possession of Dorchester Hill, with 
a view of drawing out the enemy, and of Noddle's Island, 
also, if the situation of the water and other circumstances will 
admit of it." And this resolution, as it applied to Dorches- 
ter Neck, was approved for action. 

To Ward thus finally came a full unanimous decision for 
the accomplishment of his long cherished plan. 

Then commenced a very busy time in the Roxbury division. 
A large quantity of fascines and gabions had been collected, 
but there was still much to be done. A Massachusetts lieu- 
tenant who had come in early in February records "great 
preparations ... for some new Enterprizc, such as 
Fashienes, Gaboreenes, Barracks ready Framed, & boards 
cut. All imagined that Dorchester Hill was the Object of 
^our Attention."" 

The deep frozen ground continued, however, to worry the 
American commanders and engineers. Even with the use of 
fascines and gabions, it was considered doubtful if substantial 
works could be built within the brief space of a single night. 
The problem was solved by the construction of chandeliers, 
a device new to the experience of the besiegers." They con- 
sisted of stout wooden frames in which the fascines could be 
set, held in place by picketing, and covered with soil. 

The plan determined upon for the fulfilment of the council 
of war resolution was the fortification of the two main hills, 
"the Heights," overnight. 

"Uwrwid si lAiutiitattt Iiaat Banfi, 9. 

"Bt Rnfiu Putaun'i tcitimonr (Bucll. Mtmcin if Rufu, Painam, 58) arilhcr he 
nor IDT '■•X cIk ia (Ik AmcriciD cmincila had Ihougbt of chindelicn *• ■ ulotiMi of the 
iifficoltr notil he happened npon ■ dcieriptioD of them !□ Muller'* Fitli Bipntti — (od 
ke did Dot CTcn bMW the milittij meuung of the word "chuidelier" when he firrt M* it. 
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Nook Hill," one of the lower hills of the peninsula, bore 
more directly on the English positions — both on the Boston 
Neck lines and the town itself — ^but it was not tenable unless 
the higher points were Brst possessed; and it could not be 
occupied simultaneously with them without prematurely dis- 
closing the American objective. 

It was decided to screen the causeway with a great barri- 
cade of bundles of twisted hay — hay "screwed into large bun- 
dles of seven or eight hundred weight"^* — the barricade to 
be raised on the same night that the peninsula should be 
occupied. The hay bundles could serve also for filling the 
chandeliers. 

On February 21 Ward issued orders forbidding all inter- 
course between the English and American lines." There was 
to be no more exchanging of letters or messages. 

So great were the preparations necessary that the Dorches- 
ter Heights project was not the "secret" move indicated by 
more than one historian. On the contrary, it was of common 
report in the camp,^" for there remained only one unfortiBed 
position of sufficient importance to serve as an explanation. 

The secrecy essential was not of the intention, which could 
not be concealed, but of the time to be set for the attempt — 
lest word should be passed through to the English com- 
mander, and the Americans should be forestalled or should 

"AUo ctllcd "Fwter'i Hill," u in LintautU-ColmicI KEtnble'i Jouniil, quoted mi 
PWe '93- 

"Tilarfir-j Mililary J.urMal, March 4, i?76. 

"Gito* letter of Fcbmirj ti, 1776, to Ward, uy tlut Wiihinftoo "btirelr 
■pprovei" of Wird'i etoppiDg ill iatcrcoorte. The •ri^iwl ti (1411) owned b; Akoc 
W.rd White, Paifanbnrt, W, V*. 

" Uentenint Iiiic Binge I hire quoted an pige 19;. Ae Febmirr doted we God the 
Dccnpition of the peniDiiiU conRdentlj predicted in contetnponr]' diatiet ud letten: 
"Great tilk of oar >mi<r tdting poiieiiioa of Dorcheiter Hill in 1 tew din-" — Ditrj 
of Biekiel Pnce, Febmirr 19' 1776. Maiucliiuilli Hi.i,rieal S,titty PriceiJingi, VII, 
139; "Greit prtpintiinit oukinf for oar goini cd Dorcheiter Hill, which we believe 
will verj toon happen." — Daniel McCnrtin'i Journal, March i, 1776, Papm nlatinf 
li'iifij IB ikt Marflani Limi, 31; "I think we ihali DndDubtedly go on Dotchetter Dext 
wedc" — Jedcdiah Hantington to Jibei Hnntington, March i, 1776, orlfinat letter. 
Pebniarf 19-Mirch i, 1776, Gmiral liiiiiak HvHiliiiif Lttiin, Connecticnt Hiitarf- 
cit Sodetf. 
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be caught at a disadvantage when at work on the heights. 
Hence, Ward's stoppage of all communication with Boston. 

The confidence of the American rank and file in the success 
of so considerable an enterprise had been enhanced by Knox 
bringing into the lines a number of the cannon, mortars, and 
howitzers that had fallen into the hands of Ethan Allen, 
Benedict Arnold, and Seth Warner when they captured 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point during the first month of 
the war. The effect upon the general officers was less marked 
because of their knowledge of the scantiness of the gun- 
powder supply. 

While Ward's division labored, the English commander-in- 
chief continued to plan his removal, looking forward to that 
spring day when he hoped to find himself so well supplied 
with ships that the army and its supplies, and the Boston 
tories and their belongings, could safely be slipped away from 
sight and sound and vengeance of that peculiarly constituted 
gathering of rebellious New Englanders which held him 
besieged. In anticipation, he dismounted a number of his 
heavy cannon and placed them on board his ships.*^ 

By February 26 Ward's preparations were so far advanced 
diat Washington advised both the Continental Congress and 
the Massachusetts Council of the determination to occupy 
the peninsula, and he asked the Council to direct the militia 
of the towns "most contiguous to Dorchester and Roxbury 
to repair to the lines at those places, with their arms, am- 
munition and accoutrements, instantly upon a signal given," 
as to weaken hts center by detaching men for the Dorchester 
lines before the English had disclosed their point of attack 
might "neither be consistent with prudence nor good policy." 

"Thii tai olhtr limiUt let* were dated by AmericiD obierven, and Wiihington, 
PcfanHrT '6, ttnt word of them to Chirlei Lee in New York to warn him that the 
tataiy't Boiton fleet lod iniij might mmiq be headed for New York — "They hive mnoved 
the two mottin from Bnnket't Hill and carried them with a great part of their heavT 
braH annmi oa board thrir ihipi." To Hancock he tent a •imllar accoaat, iddinc that 
"1 Mr. Ide) who came out yotcrdar tiTi that the iohabituiti of (he town generally 
bcliere that thtj are about to remove dthet to New York or Viisiiua-"— Ford, IFrllimii 
./ IFaiUntf, III, 436. 433-4J4- 
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Thomas, as was hla due, had been selected to head the 
occupying detachment. 

Washington was, however, still far from being satisfied. 
He did not yet realize the importance of the fortiBcation of 
the Dorchester hills. He continued to nurse his disappoint- 
ment that his musket assault plan had not been accepted, 
though still at this date a considerable number of his men 
were without arms.*' His letter of February 26 to Joseph 
Reed dwells on his rejected project. "This [the formation 
of "some pretty strong ice from Dorchester to Boston Neck, 
and from Roxbury to the Common"] I thought ... a 
favorable opportunity to make an assault upon the troops in 
town. I proposed it in council; but, behold I though we had 
been waiting all the year for this favourable event, the enter- 
prise was thought too dangerous t ... it is now at an end, 
and I am preparing to take post on Dorchester, to try if the 
enemy will be so kind as to come out to us." " 

But the very day on which Washington had thus written, 
one of Ward's outposts notified him of new British acrivities 
— of loaded boats passing between Boston and Castle 
William; of a boat, with swivel-guns aboard, apparently 
viewing conditions around "the point." ^ And on the mor- 
row (February 27) came a report that the British were land- 
ing men on Dorchester Neck, "upon which an alarm was 
beat, expresses galloping to Cambridge, the whole army in 
Roxbury in arms, and the soldiers quartered in the neighbor- 
hood all marching to join the main body and everything had 
the appearance of a sudden battle."^* 

It proved a false alarm, but it shocked Washington into a 
full sense of the importance of the work under way, and of 
the danger that Howe might forestall him in seizing the penin- 

* Waihioitoii to SchBrlcr. Fcbniiry ij. 1776.— Ford, tFnti»t' •/ fFMtUmtUn, III, 
430. Dot*. 

"Reti. Lift awj CrrriptwJtna ,f Jticpi RetJ. I. ifiti. 

"Colanet Joicph Rttd to General Ward. fAnttj 16, ■ 776.— Oripnal letter, JCsu 
MSS; II. 37, MMMchuKtti HiitDiicil Sodttj. 

" Ditrr of Eiekiel Prin, Maiiachiriii HUttrial Statif PnttUiMO, VII. Ijl. 
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sula. His mind dwelt upon and magnified the possibility that 
the enemy's apparent preparations to abandon the town might 
doak some other design, and from that date he was very 
nervous lest Howe should overreach him." 

On Saturday, March 2, a council of war decided him to 
name the night of Monday, March 4, as the time to "go on" 
Dorchester Neck." 

Ward was ready for the call. And Washington, at head- 
quarters, supervised preparations to storm Boston if Howe 
should move any considerable force against the positions 
to be acquired by the Americans on the Dorchester hills. 
Four thousand men under Putnam to make the assault : in two 
detachments, under Brigadiers Sullivan and Greene. One to 
land by the Powder House and gain possession of the enemy's 
wotk on Beacon Hillj and the other to land near Barton's 
Point and secure the post on Copp's Hill; then, uniting, to 
force their way through the town to the rear of the enemy's 
lines on Boston Nedc. 

Flans for the assault had been first formulated by Sullivan 
and Greene.** They had then been amended and submitted 
to Washington in a joint letter signed by Putnam, Sullivan, 
Greene, and Gates;*° and accepted by him without change. 

Thus was revived Washington's project of attacking Bos- 
ton by a rowboat army. Still unwisely hazardous but im- 
proved to the extent that it was not to be essayed unless the 
enemy should divert a large part of his strength." 

""SbooU tbc aemr get pHKiiioD of thm Hilli before ui tbtj wanld reader it i dtffi- 
cnlt tuk lo diipBiini them."— WuhiDCIon to W»rd, FebniiCT 17, 1776 (OriKiotl 
letter ownnl, 1911. br Aeiu* Ward White, Pirkerthnrs, W. V«.) ; "Cotuidenng Ac 
huird of heviiiK the Pottt on Dorchetter JieA taken by the enemr mi the evil coo- 
•eqaenca which wonid malt from it." — Wuhiagton lo Ward, March 1, 1776 (Copr lo 
Aiitmai Wati MSS.); "... to diacoTCr whether ther have any deaiioa of Taiiag 
poaieniOD of Dorchertei Heightt ai be [WiibiortaD] would bf n> okmii have them ic- 
complitb it." — R. H. HtrriioD to Ward, March 3, 1776 (Ori^iaal letter owned, 1911, 
br Roia Dix Sonthird. Groton, Maw.). 

"Waahiogtoa to Ward. March 1, 1776. — Copr i^ Arltmu Wtri MSS. 

"The origiaal of the Sullitaa-GrecM plan it (i9*I} owned bf Apiei Ward Whlt^ 
ParkerabDrg, W. Va. 

" Origiail letter, LUrarj */ Ciitt""- 

" Canunealing ma thii plan to aaiaiilt Boitoa. a cariooa error ilipped iat* Sir Georp 
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To carry out this double operadon — the occupation of 
Dorchester Nedc aod an assault upon Boston— every man was 
needed and every musket must be made to count. All work- 
ing parties were ordered back to thnr reg^ents and the 
brigadiers were instructed to see that the firearms were "dis- 
posed of to the best advantage, placing them only in the 
hands of such as are fit for duty."** Spears were to be held 
in readiness and to be distributed as needed among those for 
whom no firearms were available. 

Ward called upon the patriotism of his troops, demanding 
that "all officers be vigilant in seeing that their men are well 
equipt & prepared for action — and that every man be imme- 
diately prepared to meet the Enemies of his Country." 

"It is ejected," he continued, "that every man in every 
station & department will now exert all his powers for the 
salvation of America. Freedom & glory, shame & slavery, 
are set before us — let us act like men, like Christians, like 
heroes, & form a character for the admiration of posterity."*" 

There was one possibility of delay over which Ward had 
no control: that the east wind which was bloiring on Sunday 

Tmclr*a*i Ushlf Tilsti Amaumm Jtivtlalwc. Ticrdru Kpreacsti WnUDCHn M 
£$afpTfmt the pmjcct (1917 cJitiBa, I, ]69-37e). CootDndDe, be Hji (pa(ei J70- 
371): "TIk prudence nf Wubmctm [in oppauni tlie uunll an BaMaa], N Gotenl 
Halh ittlmni, wu appUnJcJ by nilitUT men of wvenl ulisu, mha tbejr h*d nnjf 
■B intpcctisii af tbc bid isd mtcr whidi wt» ta hivt ban tbc aeait af acliaii. Aat 
tbe Tctcrao wm mindful to direct hu intitiadc bibber idlt, and ts aver that Prarideiice, 
kind nut far the fint time, mmt ba*e intcrpoKd to hvc bii coimtiTmeB wbia they (rBC 
beat oa •clf-deatraction.'* 

"Heath'a MoBaJn" ii givg) u aotboritr (fsat-aate, I, 371) both for tbe lUtaieBt 
that WailuiiEtm oppoaed the ■loinuiii of Boatoa asd fat tlie liaci concernisK **The 
predoKX of WubinKtoo." 

Tbe MDtimaiti qoaced arc, it ii tne, to be foMd id HoA'i Mtmnn, and on tlv 
datea fiTBi in tbe foot-nBle (Febnialy 15 and MarA 5, 177G), but tbey an Btmlk't 

Tbe mutakc it attributable to Heatb'i pccnliar habit of tefeniiic In UmtttI n "On 
Captain" and "Onr General." 

Aacrtber error, Icai eauir explained, a Trerelju'l lefencc (I, 370; [[[, 50) to Heath 
ai the caouDaodet-iB-diief ohom WaabinKtsn nccecded. Heath irai in iliarse at Caio- 
bridct far oolr tite few bonra of April in which preceded Waid'i arxiTsl aa tlv 
■ftenooa of that daf. 

'Ccnnl ordeia, Manh j, 1776, fFatiTt Oritr B—h. 

"Manb 3, 1776, fFifi Oritr Bnk. 
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evening might raise the tide so high as to fiood the causeway 
over the Little Neck and thus render the task impossible. 

This danger was foreseen and discussed,"* but the wind 
died down, and the next morning (Monday, March 4) Ward 
issued his orders for the fortification of the heights.'" 

Some historians speak of the occupation of the Dorchester 
hills as of Washington's careful detailed planning. This 

"WuhioBtoo to Wui, Mifcb 3, 1776. — Orifiual letter owned (1911) bj Rsia DIx 

Soulbitd, GroUo, Mw*. ■ 
" Wird'a order to Tbomi) ii reproduced oppotite pige loi. It wu lapplemcDted b^ 

tbe followini detailed inatmctioDi for the cooduct, relief, and tnpp«rt of the detachment. 

Gcol. Ward Ordera Raiburj 4th Merdi 1776 

That 1100 Men vii I Bri|adkr Genl. 3 Coll. ] Lieut Coll. j Majon 13 Capli 71 
Saba. loD Sergta. 3 Dnuna 1916 Ruk k file ] Surgeoot 3 Matei are to be 
Paraded thii Eveng at Sii ocloik preciaelf. at Dorcheiter, completely Armd ft 
■csoutred, with one difi Proviiioa readj cook'd. Before the men are taarchd from 
the iCBimcDtal Paradei, they are to be handaomelr drawn up two deep. Their 
anna, Amnnitiaa ft AccoutrameDta itrictly examia'd, the comniiiiiDD'd ft noD-com- 
miiiiou'd Officer) propetljr potted. Tbe Officeit will give particalar Attention to 
their own Diviaiooa, whether they are emplor'd in the work, or aa ■ covering Party, 
ft not ahift from one part of the Battallion to anothti. Thit will give an Oppor- 
tunity for ye free Circaletion (o the Orden of the Commanding Officer, ft enable 
him to conduct any movement with leaa Danger of Confuiioa, ft greater Probability 
of Succeu. The Officen will mark well the Behavior of cheii men; that ye 
Bravery & Reiolulion of tbe good Soldier may not pan unrewarded ; ft Meanneaa 
ft Cowardice meet with jnit Contempt. At 3 OclDck Tomoriow mora'g, will be 
panded for the Relief ef the above Party, at ye lame Place, 3000 Men vii i 
Biigadier Genl. 5 Call { Lieut. Coll 5 Maiora 30 Capta qa Subi iitT Seigti 5 
DnuDi 13*1 Rank ft File j Surgeotu 5 Matea, Accoutred ft polled ai above with 
one Dayi Provliion ready cook'd. The 5 Companiei of RIHe men eqaipt ai ebo*< 
are to parade at the aame Place ft time. At which time the Remainder of lEE yc 
Regta are to be tam'd out ft take their reapective Alarm Poita. The Party that 
ia reliev'd from Dorcheiter it Dot to be dinniia'd aa aoon aa retiev'd; bat to join 
tfatir reapective Rcgtt at their Alarm poiti, ft wait for further Ordera. The Genl, 
cxpecta that in cate of aa attack, the Officer) eiert themaelvea to prevent their 
men from throwing ewiy their Fire before tbe Enemy are within Reach, ft 
resommendi that no Soldier fire at any time without a particular Object in View; 
aingle Guna well aim'd and briikly fir'd, have a greater Tendency to diiEoocert ft da 
more Damage to an Enemy, than firing by Plattooni. The Surgeona and Matea 
are to be eqnip'd with every thing necetiaiy for thdr department. It Ii ordered 
that the whole Camp keep by them one Daja Provition ready cook'd: ft that do 
Officer or Soldier atrule from their QuaRera. 1500 Men Are to parade every Momg 
equip'd, at ye aame hour ft Place. 

4th March 
Capl. Hugh Stevenaoo ta to take the command of the three Companiea of RiBe 
men hi thia Incampmeot, ft alio the two Companiea which are ordered here from 
Cambridge; ft at three Oclock tomorrow Morning proceed to Dorcheater Point, 
there Is obey audi ordera aa he ihall receive fram Brigadier Genl. Thomat. or the 
Conunanding Officer m that PoinL By order of Majr Genl. Ward. 

J W Adc 

—War^t Oritt B»»L 
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is inaccurate, for we have Washington's letter to Ward on 
March 3, only twenty-four hours before the fortification com- 
menced, saying that his suggestions were only tentative. 
"You will," he wrote, "settle matters with the Officers with 
you, as what I have here said !s intended rather to convey my 
Ideas generally, than wishing them to be adhered to 
strictly." •» 

Tlie months of preparation crowd to an issue. 

"A very large party of teams" make their appearance in 
camp (teams of oxen, be it understood). An atmosphere 
of general expectation is everywhere present. "Going on 
to Dorchester Nedc tonight" is the general toast and 
salutation." 

The Roxbury positions are held in greater force than ever 
before: their lines generously reinforced by militiamen from 
the surrounding towns, present for a special three days' 
service. Attracted by the reports of an impending action, the 
men have been coming in all Saturday and Sunday without 
awaiting the formal call. 

"A little before sunset" the several units of Thomas's de- 
tachment marched to their juncture at the Dorchester lines. 
A short wait there, and then the signal was ^ven and the 
American guns at the Lamb's Dam redoubt opened lire on 
the enemy. The English cannon responded smartiy. Other 
American batteries took up the tune. And thus commenced 
the fiercest artillery duel that Boston ever experienced." 

It was a matter of supreme importance to keep the English 
so fully occupied that they should divine nothing of what 
Thomas and his men were to do that night — so the American 
cannon coughed and roared as they had never been permitted 
before — ^loudest of all from the Roxbury forts — for once 

■■ Oripuil Icttn. Arirma, Ward MSS. 

■ THiry, Hiiltrical Mafamimi, VIII, 328. 

" On the two pieodinf nighti alio (Siturdir 4Dd SnndtT- Match 1 ud 3) there 
had bccD briih irtilicrr uchidcci. Tber form part of the coavenliooal it*ty af the aicBC 
bM had little 01 no bcaria| on ita aotcame. 
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reckless of the consumption of powder 1'* And for every 
Yankee shot or shell, the English returned threefold or four- 
fold, until it seemed to the terror-stricken inhabitants of Bos- 
ton "as if heaven and earth were engaged."'' 

To this deafening accompaniment Thomas starts his men 
forward. In front, is the covering party of eight hundred- 
Closely following, are the carts with the intrenching tools. 
Then comes the working party of twelve hundred, Thomas 
riding with it. Behind, stretches a "mighty train" of 360 
carts'" loaded with the bundles of screwed hay, the chan- 
deliers, the fascines, and the gabions. And thus "we went 
over the marsh in fine order and good spirits."" 

The "Litde Neck" traversed, the covering party divides : 
half quietly make their way to Nook Hill point to keep watch 
on Boston ; half proceed to the point facing Castle Island. A 
line of sentries connects the two posts and extends also along 
t|)e south shore. 

The working detachment and the carts with the intrench- 
ing tools press steadily on to the "twin hills" — the famous 
Dorchester Heights of history. 

The carts with the hay bundles drop them along the cause- 
way and then turn back for new loads ; those with the fascines, 
etc., continue out on the peninsula and slowly and laboriously 
trail the working detachment to the two summits. 

The fatigue men set to the task, Gridley and Rufus Putnam 
directing. An hour's labor" is sufficient to enclose a fort by 

"The fnc AtDcricui bombirdmeat bii led diuhetwii tuthotitia tc tt*te thit powder 
h>d become plenlifnl ia the amp. Tkcj overlook Wiibiagtoa'i "if we bid powder" 
« Mirch 7, 1776. to Jotepb Reed.— Ford, APnri>r/i •/ fFt,ki»tl,; III. 461. 

■ Newell'i Journal, HAmith 4, 1776, Mattuciuitlli HulQrical Stdrlr Ctlliclitn; 4th, 
I, 271. Withio the Americu linei, ■ (oldier in the RoiborT diviiioti wrote: "It'e 
■mpoiiible, I coald dcKribe the tilaitioa of thii town end til iboat it. Tbii ai(lit jroa 
could lee ihellt, iometiina 7 *t 1 time In the air. end ■■ to cinnon. Ihe conllnail thtkins 
of Ihe eirth bj cuiTKinidinK dried up our welli." — Daniel McCnrtio. Mtrch 4, 1776, 
Paprri rtUHmf ikitfy ta til MarylaaJ Lilt, 33. WiibiogloD dcKnbcd the cuunnedios 
u > "cootianed roir." 

"Timoi PafiTi, 1774-177G, 67, MauadraeetU Hiilarical Societr. 

" Aia WattTt MS. A«tit*i, Stouihtoo (Mue.) HiMoricil Sodetr. 

"Diery, Bitt»n<«i Mat'*i"i VIII, 32S. 
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the use of the chandeliers, fascines, and gabions; then all 
hands that can be used are put to digging to complete the job. 
The mildness of the night and its clear moon favor the woric. 

Some histories place Washington on the heights riding the 
lines all night. He was not there at all. He was where he 
should have been, at his central headquarters, ready to strike 
at the enemy from left or center; or to receive them at either 
point ; or to reinforce his right : according to circumstances or 
as his opponent might move." 

The relief — 3000 men (2342 rank and file) — came on be- 
tween three and four o'clock in the morning. They found 
"two forts in considerable forwardness and sufficient for a 
defence against small arms and grape shot."*** 

With them came the five companies of riflemen. "[We] 
went and lay in ambush close by the water side expecting 
every moment that the Butchers belonging to the Tyrant of 
Great Britain would be out among us."*^ But the artillery 
duel held the English attention. Howe had no inkling of the 
works rapidly taking shape. 

"The carts were still in motion with materials; some of 
them have made three or four trips."*' Their later trips 
brought several pieces of artillery. 

Before daybreak the two main forts had been supple- 
mented by four smaller auxiliary positions. "A very great 
work for one Night."*' 

For a finishing touch, the bristling points of the abattis** — 
war's rough usage of neighboring orchards — are faced with 
barrels of sand and stones. "They presented only the ap- 
pearance of strengthening the works ; but the real design was, 
in case the enemy made an attack, to have rolled them down 

'Hit letter te Wird, on the aight of March 4, uki "bow (he worki foe on." — itr- 
umm, Wari MSS. 

"Tiaeiir'i Mllii-ry Jnraal, Much S, I??*- 

•■Dioiel McCoitiD'i Joaniil. Mirch 4, 1776. Paftn rtUt'i-i citrfly li ikr MarytamJ 
L.«, 33. 

** TiailUr'i Miliutf Uumtt, March 5, 1776. 

•JlntJaritKary 7*«nial ■/ Ctl. Jriulka* BalJ'udi. March 4, 1776. 

** Howe'i report. Jmtriitm AnUvii, 4th, IV, 458. 
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the hills." As "the hills on which they were erected were 
steep, and clear of trees and bushes . . . They would have 
descended with such increasing velocity, as must have thrown 
the assailants into the utmost confusion and have killed and 
wounded great numbers."*" 

Thus the night passed, its every hour filled with unceasing 
activity. 

Then came the dawn — and through its haze the forts 
loomed before the enemy with a menace that none could 
mistake. 

The English generals gazed, astounded, at the threaten- 
ing lines which had thus magically crowned the heights.** The 
size and strength of the works amazed them. They "must 
have been the employment of at least twelve thousand men," 
declared the English commander.*' 

There was an immediate convening of a British council of 
war. The fortification of the twin hills had been planned 
only as a first step in the possession of Dorchester Neck — but 
its possibilities were manifest — the English officers did not 
have to await the full gestation of the project I Unless the 

* Heath'i Mtmtin, March 4, 1776. The credit tot thii tue of birtelt of laod anl 
■tana ii given b; Gcncnl Heath to William Davit, a Boaton mtichaat. Stedman, the 
emtaiiporary ED|Iiah hlitoriau who ii ttill qnoted with tupcct bf inodcra militaiy critio. 
coniidcred dkc plan dioK effectively piacCical: "To diilodie the Proviodtli from their 
neir wdifci . . . wa) iiDpeHible," be wrote, "for the Briliih troopi mml have 
■atended an almoat perpendicular eminencet on the top ef which the Amcrieani had 
prepared bogiheadi chained together in %n»t DUmbert, and filled with itoaei, to roll 
down npon them ai thej marched up; a caiiont proviiion, hj which whole colnmna 
would have been iwept aS at once. . . . Thii wonld effectnallr have deatrored all 
order, and have broken the raaki."— fli'itgrj */ ii> Amiiicau War, I, 187-18!. In 
■Ueae btrreli one linda the geDcaii of a carioua itorr of later fcara that at the dme of the 
fortilication of Dorchater Heithti, batreli were filled with land and beaded ap to de- 
cave the American traopi into the belief that thii time the]' had an unlimited lupplf 
of powder with them I (Reference to thii itory wai made by Vim. H. Snmner, Nna 
Enflami Hitttricai miJ Gtrnmltiial Ripittr, XII, 119.) But tbeir real pnrpoie wa* 
BeceaiarilT known (0 man]', ai anr deler in their bk would have nnllified the expected 
advantiffc. The; are alio peihapi the foundation of limitar fandful itoriei, told of 
earlier moothi of the liesc preaerrcd in BIkanab Wattan'i Mta mi Timti 1/ tir 
Jtewlitiaii and Hale'i Mtmami *l • HMudrtJ Ytatt, I, 147. 

"The farti bad been railed, teitiAed an Engliih officer, "with an expedition cqnal to 
that of the genii beloagiog to Aladin'i wooderfnl lamp." — Atmoa'a Rcmtmhranttt, III, 
106. 

"To Lord DartUMOth, jtmtritaa AtMm, 4th, V, 4SS-459- 
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Americans could be ousted, Boston was no longer a safe berth 
for either His Majesty's navy or army. 

Howe still held Lord Dartmouth's instructions to abandon 
the town, but he was in not much better position to carry them 
out than he had been four months earlier. His recent prepa- 
rations availed him little, for he was still short of shipping. 
A divided removal (which, four months earlier, he had de- 
clared to be dangerous) was now impossible mth the Ameri- 
cans intrenched on Dorchester Neck. An undivided removal 
meant, at best, leaving behind great quantities of military 
and other supplies. And, then, the disgrace I Instead of a 
voluntary evacuation of the town, a flight from it enforced 
by the muzzles of colonial cannon. 

Howe's decision was to iight, and the Americans cheerfully 
made ready to receive him, . Washington rode up the hills to 
view the works, and reminded the men that it was the anni- 
versary of the "Boston Massacre." And Putnam's division 
assembled along the Charles River, awaiting the word to 
man the boats for a spectacular raid upon the town. 

The English essayed the effect of artillery on the American 
intrenchments : 

"They endeavored to Elevate their Cannon so as to reach 
our works, by sinking the Hinder wheels of the Cannon into 
the Earth, but after an unsuccessful Fire of about two Hours, 
they grew weary of it & Desisted."" 

The Americans Intendy watch also the other and more 
threatening English moves — the gathering of the boats, the 
marching of the companies to the wharves, the emptying of 
the boats into the transports. It looks as if Howe intends 
to duplicate Gage's methods at Breed's Hill, and the Ameri- 
cans laugh and pray that the "Philistines" will give them 
another such opportunity. 

As Washington turned his eyes from the Boston shore to 
scan the American works, built with an expedition that had 

"JahD Sallivin M Joho Aiuat, March ij, 1776, Maiiactuitiii Bulttial Stdtlj 
Pnm£mii. XIV, 183. 
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staggered the trained soldiers of Great Britain and manned 
with those same indomitable New Englanders who had made- 
history at "Lexington and Concord" and again at Bunker 
Hill — anxious no^ only that their enemy should "come on": 
he himself said, "I never saw spirits higher, or more ardor 
prevailing . . . our officers and men appeared impatient for 
the appeal" — he probably felt compunction for the harsh 
epithets he had applied to the New England troops. The 
project, the preparation, the command, the engineers, and 
the work (and the Bunker Hill lesson back of them) were 
all of New England's sons; and their result was to mean 
much glory for the Virginian who had aspersed them. 

The neighboring hills — as also the housetops and wharves 
of Boston — are crowded with spectators awaiting taut-nerved 
the commencement of a drama that bids fair to be bloodier 
even than the carnival of death on Breed's Hill. But Howe 
remembers too vividly the price to be paid for storming 
American Entrenchments with daylight sighting American 
muskets. The five regiments Jilting the transports are to go 
iirst to Castle Island. From there, during the night, to be 
landed on the easterly point of Dorchester Neck; while other 
regiments, direct from Boston, disembark "on the side next 
the town." Then, from the two directions, a simultaneous 
assault upon the works: no pausing to fire this time — but s 
quick short march and a rapid clambering of the hills — hop- 
ing that in the uncertain moonlight the rush of English 
bayonets may offset American marksmanship.*^ 

But this is unknown to the American commanders and they 
watch with disappointment the ebbing of the tide which they 
had thought would bring the foe to them. 

What is the British intention? That is the question in 
every one's mind as the afternoon wanes. The redcoats had 

"Ham't Oritrlj Botli, iij; Howe to Lord Dittmoutli, Amirican ArtkMH, 4tli, V, 
459: Diarr of I Britith Officer. Jllamtii MbmiUj. XXXIX SS3 ! ' 
Konble'i Janinil, KimUi Paftt,, I, 71. 
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not been fiUed into the transports for nothing. Where is the 
blow to be struck? 

There are several possibilities in addition to that of a 
direct attack upon Dorchester Heights. As one, the enemy 
may land at some nearby point to the south and attempt to 
break through the American right from the rear. 

Washington returned to Cambridge early in the afternoon 
and from there he wrote to Ward requesting him to send 
"orders to Braintree, Hti^am & that way, that a good 
lookout be kept there, and if any discoveries respecting 'em 
can be made, that instant notice thereof be brought to Head- 
Quarters." He did not "much suspect their going to or land- 
ing at those places," but he believed that "the utmost vigi- 
lance & care" were necessary, "as their embarkation certainly 
Is to answer some puipose." 

Because of the unreliability of night signals, he also re- 
quested Ward to keep "Two Expresses with Horses in con- 
stant readiness" to communicate any motions of the enemy 
which he deemed in any way important, and "the same will 
be done here."" 

The English transports went down the bay in the evening, 
a floating battery towed along to cover their landing; but a 
March tempest was brewing and it came up with such fury 
that three of the vessels were driven ashore on Governor's 
Island. The proposed assault became impossible. "[No] 
boat cou'd possibly land.""' 

In Boston that night the people again cowered in their 
homes as the wind rocked their walls, broke their windows, 
and blew down their sheds and fences."' "A wind more vio- 
lent than any thing I ever heard}" an English officer wrote 

"WatluagtOD (by Hamion) to Wirf, Mirch s. 1 776— Originil letter owned (i9>0 
hj Roil Dil SoDthird, Grotao. Man. 

■Durr of I Brituh Officer, /tiUniic lUtaiklf, XXXIX, 553. 

"Lttitri —i Dimry tf Jikn Stn-t, 300. "A hDcrrctne, or terrrbte indden Monn." — 
Newdr> Jonn»1, MauackuHtl, HhUnnl 
DCht wu u violent ■ itonn u wu ever '. 
C Warren'i Gnidtgy ./ Wamn. 94. 
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home. "A violent storm," wrote Washington. "Abnost a 
hurricane," says Heath. 

The cannonading, too, started afresh, giving promise of 
war on the morrow. 

The alarmed residents of Boston were, nevertheless, vastly 
more comfortable than the Americans upon the Dorchester 
hills I There had been no time to set up the barracks which 
a few days later ameliorated conditions. There was nothing 
to protect the men from the weather save a few apple trees 
' — "a miserable shelter from storms and March winds." "I 
never before felt such cold and distress, as I did this night" ; 
"[we were] drenched by the copious rain, exhausted by 
severe exertion" : such are the comments that have come 
down to us in the diaries and reminiscences of officers and 
privates." 

The wind and sea still ran high in the morning, and the 
transports were ordered back to Boston. The English had 
lost what little appetite they had at first felt for assailing the 
American position. They decided to give np the town, and 
Halifax was selected as the immediate destination of both the 
troops and the civilian tones." 

Despite the earlier rumors that Howe planned to abandon 
the capita), the crisis which thus confronted them — definite 
this time, an inexorable fact — came as a crushing blow to the 
loyalists cooped within it. But the patriots of the beleaguered 
town rejoiced in great relief. "Blessed be God our redemp- 
tion draws nigh," cried Deacon Newell. 

The wind and sea continued rough all Wednesday, but the 

'Jtunul tf Urmltntwt IiMt Batg., II. i6: Dwid McCdrtm** Joamil. Pafm 
rtlalimt ikiifiy In ikt Marjland Lim; 33; Dmtj ./ Sam<ifl RUkurii, 16-17. 

"The dccitioD WH DOl fumuilj radud antil Thandir, Mirch 7 (Howe Cs Lard 
DittmuDlb, Amtricaa /frtklmi, tth, V, 458), ind Howe in Wcdaaday'i gpocri! otden 
bid «ipl*iiicd that be dnircd "tbe Tnofi miT know that the iRtended eipedilion lart 
Night »>• unavoidably put oH by the bidocM of the weather" — but the intention (0 evicn- 
■te the town wai of general knowledge on WednndsT, anwng both ami)' men and civil- 
UD:—titwtirt Joannl. Maiiath<i$tii$ Miiinrical Satiitf CBlleirUn., 4th, I, 171; Ltluri 
a*d Diary a/ Jeim Ktni; Diarr al a Britiih Officer, Mltanilc Mmilf, XXXIX. SHI 
Ulter in Almon't Simtmiraa/ir, III, 106; letter of Major-General Hugh, Earl Percr, 
who wii to have coaunaoded the En|lidi anaalt, Ltltm tf Hatt, Earl Pircj, 66. 
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weather was not severe enough to hinder Thomas in his work. 
The American fortifications were strengthened, and several 
additional guns were hauled over the causeway and up the 
hills — the performance being closely observed by the English 
officers. 

On Thursday, the seventh, the three days* emergency mili- 
tia returned to their homes, and the responsibility of main- 
taining both the Roxbury lines and the new positions on 
Dorchester Neck rested almost entirely on Ward's original 
Roxbury division. Two regiments from the center had 
joined him early on the Bfth, but it was considered unwise to 
detach any more men from the center or any at all from the 
left. This double labor involved heavy demands on his men's 
energy and willingness — many "were obliged to be on Duty 
two Days & Nights successively"" — but they stood the test 
well. 

On March 9 a battery was planted to the north of the east 
point of the peninsula as a special menace to the British ship- 
ping. Two" attempts were made to fortify Nook Hill also, 
but they were both frustrated by artillery fire. 

There was no swerving from the English decision to leave 
Boston. On the eighth, the very day that a committee of Bos- 
ton civilians informed Washington of the intended evacuation 
and of Howe's promise not to harm the town if his troops 
were not harassed in departing, Howe attempted to stimulate 
the military spirit of his men by requiring in general orders 
"The Commanding Officers of Corps to give the strictest 
Attention to the regularity and Discipline of their respective 
Corps ... as the Troops may be hourly called upon to 

"Lieutenint Bang! {Jaurmal, 15, 16) wrote feelingl]' of (be "Fatiegaea ft HanUhipi 
tbit wen underwent by (hat pitt of (he Arm)' which were SdtiDoed U Ruihurr from 
tbe time of our fint bnildiug opon the Hill." . . . BeciuK of the lack, at Gnt, of 
barricki, no Kgimcnt could be idtiBacd (here u ■ FerTniDea[ si'riian. and the "15 Hun- 
dred Men or thereibouti" which "it wai abMlntelT Decenary (a keep comtantljr upoa 
tbe Hill) . . . muK be drawn from thoie it Roibur?. Thl> Party tagrtbet with 
tbe Guard) at Roibuij kept half of our Men an duty conttintly. & aunj' being taken 
ill about that time, aome with what we termed The Hill Fever ft otheri with real 
Sii^ai, many Men were obliged (0 be on Doty two Day) ft NighU (ueceitively." 

"Rmlutniurj Jeurnal af Ctt. Jtiulkan BaUidm, March 9 and il, 1776. 
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Attack the Enemy in case a proper Opening should offer 
where the Rebels Least Expect it"; but, excepting that, 
his orders, commencing with March 7, were all directed to 
getting away from Boston as speedily as possible and to at- 
tempts to maintain discipline amid the hurry and its con- 
comitant disorder.'' 

The English officers were, however, overwhelmed by the 
multitude of details thrust upon them in the sudden necessity 
of quickly setting the army and its supplies, and the loyalists 
and their families and effects, upon the voyage; and their 
preparations consumed so much time that Washington feared 
that the delay held some sinister motive — perhaps that Howe 
"has some design of having a brush before his departure and 
is only waiting in hopes of find'g us off our Guard"'^ or of 
"attempting by some bold stroke in some measure to wipe off 
the ignominy" of his retreat;'"* perhaps the expectation of 
reinforcements sufficiently large to shift the advantage won 
by the Americans. 

Howe suffered from similar nervousness concerning the 
American plans. His "preparations to be gone" were, it is 

•* Extracli from Hru^i Otittlf Bnk: 

Minh 7. — "The RegU ire to bring inunediitdj all the Barrtck furaitnrt, bat •Dch 
■• *n jDdg'd necemij for the Voyage to (he Store in Kingi Street, . . . Everr 
Regt ii Id take care of the Hand Cartt tber have; the Wheeli are to be fiileneii in the 
Qnarten of the Mveril Traniporti, thete being verji neeetiary for a future lervice, ml 
not eaiily replaced." 

"Each Regt to trceive il Bntti of Porter tt Cowper'i Meeting Honie, to marrow 
Morning at la O'Cloi^ to be put on board their rcipective Titniporta, ft iwued to the 
Troopt after they embtrk." 

March 10. — "The Conunondiag OiEcen of Coipi to be retponiible to have all their 
Sidt, Coavaleicenia, & Women, on board their reipcctive Traniporti before Six O'clock 
(hit Evening . . ." 

March ii.—'Tbe Troopi to have all their Baggage on board Ship by five O'Clack 
thi> Aftemooo, if an; ii found on the Wharft after lii, it will b« thrown into the Sea." 

Match i4.-^"Thc OScen ft Soldien on board Ship not to come on Shore on any 
Account without the Ceneril'i eiprrH Penninion." 

"The Conunauder in Chief finding* not withttanding the Ordert that have been given 
to forbid Plundctiog, Houiei have been forced open k, robbed, he it thetefote under ■ 
NeccHity of declariag to the Troopa, that the fitit Soldier who it caught plnodering, 
will be hanged on the Spot." 

"March 10, 1776, Waihington (by Harriton) to Ward. — Original lettef, Arltmot 
ffarJ MSS. 

■March tt. 1776. Waihinglon {by Palfrey) to Ward.— Original in 
(■911) of Ward Dir Kerlin, Camden, N. J. 
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said, "much accelerated by an accidental Jire" in the Prospect 
Hill barracks "which Howe supposed was an alarm to the 
inhabitants" of the surrounding towns to come in to storm 
Boston."" 

On March 13 Washington wrote to Ward that he wished 
to consult with him, Thomas, and Spencer "upon many mat- 
ters," and as he did "not think it prudent at this time" that 
they "should be so far as Cambridge" from their posts, he 
would come over to Roxbury to meet them.*' 

At this council, held in Ward's headquarters the same 
morning and attended also by Putnam, Heath, Sullivan, 
Greene, and Gates, it was decided to fortify Nook HiU "at 
all events" if the English army should not remove on the mor- 
row; and also to dispatch five regiments and the rifle battalion 
to New York because of the probability that Howe would 
make that town his next point of attack. 

On Saturday night (March 16) the Nook Hill resolution 
was successfully put into effect and the American officers felt 
confident that the new array of cannon thus planted at point- 
blank range would compel Howe's immediate removal. 

Fortunately for the English commander and his forces — 
and for the town of Boston — it was not necessary to demon- 
strate its effectiveness. Howe had completed his arrange- 
ments. His ships were loaded to their capacity and he had 
on Saturday morning (7:30 A.M. and later) issued orders 
for the final embarkation — "the whole Garrison to be under 
Arms at 4 O'Clock" Sunday morning "to be in readiness to 
embark when ordered."" 

During the night some of the English cannon not taken 
on board barked noisily at the Americans laboring on Nook 

" Edmodd QuIdc]' la John Hucod, Mirch 15, 1776, Mai—cltuuiu Hhlincal Statlj 
PncfiJinf, IV, 17->S. 

"WuhingtOD (bjF Moylin) to W.rd. Mirch 13, 1 776.— Original in 
(1911) of Wird Dii KcrliD, Cusdcn, N. J. 

"Nnmeroui hiiCorin >Kt thit it wu the fortilicacicin of Nook Hiii aa the oij 
March iG that dtdded Howe to leave Botloo eiclji in the moniing of M^rch 17. 
given bit orden far the ibandoaiinait of the town a ni 
It of the partf whidi pliDted (he Nook Hill batteriea. 
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Hill, but they were chiefly old iron guns destined to be spiked, 
and their seeming ferocity was only a temporary precaution, 
for by daybreak the abandonment of the capital was well on 
toward fulfilment — a fleet of boats carrying redcoats and 
tories out to the waiting vessels. 

All the early hours of that memorable Sunday morning the 
flnal scenes of the evacuation continued without interruption, 
and about nine o'clock the last boats shoved off from the 
wharves. 

Quickly thereafter" Ward entered the town over Boston 
Nedc, riding at the head of five hundred troops under the 
immediate command of Colonel Learned. 

At about the same time a detachment of Putnam's men 
debarked on the west side of the peninsula. 

The capital of Massachusetts after eleven months' siege 
thus returned to the control and possession of the provincial 
patriots. 

A strangely silent town, though, it appeared to its armed 
redeemers tramping through its narrow streets. "The enemy 
had, very properly, forbid the inhabitants to leave their houses 
during the embarkation, and from this cause or their ignor- 
ance of his movements, or the timidity produced by their long 
residence with him, and the fear of reproach from their coun- 
trymen, the houses . . . continued shut up, and the 
town presented a frightful solitude in the bosom of a numer- 
ous population.""* 

After a short stay in the delivered capital Ward returned 
to his headquarters in Roxbury, Putnam being installed in 
command of the town. A few days later he was succeeded 
by Greene. 

Washington did not yet feel sure that the English were 

""It WH *tmut II o'clock btfore the Gita were opened"; Jtdediih HuDliDgtnn 
to Cipliin Jothui Himtingtni, M*rch 17, i77fi.— Oripa*! letter, Cmtral Jtiriiak Bun- 
tintm Ltltiri, ConnecIicBt Hiitoricil Socirtr. "Our men . . . iboot aooa . . . todt 
poiimion of Bnton": RcveieDd Divid Avery, Mmrch 17. 1776 {odc of two entriet, is 
different volumei, of that ditc). — Orrgiiul diirj, Connecticut Hiitoiical Sodetj. 

"June* WilkloMo, M<-«>< >/ Mr 0-um Tim,,, I, jj. 
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reconciled to a submissive bloodless abandonment of Boston. 
The enemy's ships remained in the harbor and gave him "a 
strong violent presumption" that something was "meditat- 
ing" and made him "extremely apprehensive" that General 
Howe had "some scheme in view & designs of taking advan- 
tage of the hurry, bustle and confusion among our troops 
which he may immagine his departure to have occasioned."*" 

Again, on March 21, he wrote to Governor Trumbull of 
Connecticut, "For my own part, I cannot but suspect they are 
waiting for some opportunity to give us a stroke at a moment 
when they conceive us to be off our guard, in order to retrieve 
the honor they have lost.""" 

Washington's disquiet was very generally shared. "The 
enemy have not yet come under sail," wrote Abigail Adams, 
on Sunday noon, March 17. "I cannot help suspecting some 
design, which we do not yet comprehend. To what quarter of 
the world they are bound is wholly unknown; but 'tis gener- 
ally thought to New York, . . . From Penn's Hill we have 
a view of the largest fleet ever seen in America. You may 
count upwards of a hundred and seventy sail. They look like 
a forest."" 

The delay concealed no plan of retaliation. The English 
continued in the roads because some of their ships needed re- 
pairing. But the Americans did not know this, and on March 
25 Washington wrote to Joseph Reed that he was "under 
more apprehension from them now than ever," and that they 
might be awaiting the dispersal of the militia at the end of the 
month as a favorable opportunity "to make a push , . . 
upon the back of our lines at Roxbury."" 

None of these things happened, and on March 27 the 
greater part of the fleet set sail for Halifax. 

The first chapter of the Revolution thus came to a victor- 

* Mtrch 17. 1776, to Wtrd. — Origioil Itltct (by Hirriun) in poMCMion (isai) 
Qf FriDfii D. Fithet. 

- Ford, ^riii-^ii •/ IFa,ki»ti". HI. 4S5-4<6- 

•■ Familiar Ltlltf, -f UU Aiami mJ U, JFift, 142. 

■ FdrJ, ^riling, «/ fFaikingln, III. 494- 
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ious climax. England's plans for the subjugation of Massa- 
chusetts had utterly failed. The rebellious province had 
shaken itself free. 

But what if Washington had had bis way, instead of Ward ? 
A boat attack, or a musket assault across the ice, on a town 
"almost impregnable — every avenue fortified." Quebec on 
a larger scale I Suppose the Americans bad lost, as at Que- 
bec? Then — a broken army, accomplishing a miracle if tt 
could even hold the enemy within the town. A great moral 
loss also, which might have obliterated the effect of Bunker 
Hill. Instead — the enemy driven out of the province, and 
the American forces, strength unimpaired, free to march to 
New York. 

The evacuation gave great impetus to the theory of inde- 
pendence. It bred converts even in the middle colonies, where 
— eleven months after Lexington and Concord, and nine 
months after Bunker Hill — the word "independence," so 
fraught with decisive finality, was still horrifying to many 
minds — was still to them much too closely allied with the 
ogres of treason and rebellion. 



CHAPTER XII 

March 1 8, lyyd-March 20, IJTJ : Age 48-4^ 

Ward assumes the continental command in Boston. Because of ill 
health, he tenders his rcsi^ation. The Continental Congress 
accepts his resignation, but both Washington and the Congress 
request him to remain in command. He continues until relieved 
by Heath on March 20, 1777. 

GENERAL WARD'S health had declined to a some- 
what alarming extent during the first months of 1776.* 
He had made no complaint while the outcome of the siege of 
Boston remained in doubt, but after the successful occupation 
of Dorchester Heights he felt compelled to retire from army 
life. Dorchester Heights had shifted the principal site of 
the struggle. The next step was to be a fight to hold New 
York against the enemy, and he was physically unequal to the 
responsibilities of his position in a province and under 
conditions alike unfamiliar to him. 

He waited until the enemy had evacuated the capital and 
then he wrote to Washington tendering his resignation, for 
"to eat the Continental bread & not do the duty is what I am 
much averse to."" 

He accompanied his letter to the commander-in-chief by 
one in similar strain to Hancock as President of the Conti- 
nental Congress.' 

On Washington's comments on Ward's resignation rest the 

* "GcdI Ward't hcilth being M prtcirMU)."- 
1776. MattviimUt nUltnlal Stditj Pnat. 
'Mirch »», 1776. — OriiiBil letter, Litrarf •/ Co", 
•Jme,itaM Atckl'Pi.. 4th. V. 46?- 
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conventional stories of the ill feeling between the two men.* 

•WASHINGTON'S COMMENTS ON WARD'S RESIGNATION. 
To Joiepb Retd, April i, 1776: "NothiDg of impoitincc hii occurnd in tbcM pirta, 
■inx mj lilt, nnlcti it be the rtiigniliam of Geocnli Wird ind Fry. tnd the te- 

•omc of the t&an. Who thoK offictn an, I hive not belrd. I biVE not inqaind. 
Wlken the ipplieition ts CongieM and notice of it to me ounc to hind, I wu diiiimed 
of iatetpMition, bcciute it wu put upon the footing of dutj ot conideoce, the General 
beia( penoaded (hat hit heilth would not illaw bim to Uke that ihite of duty that hia 
office required. The odiccra to whom the reaignition ii di»Erecable, have Ixtn able, 
na doubt, to convince hid) of bia miitike, aod that hit lialik will admit him to be alerl 
and acfiei. I ihall leave him till be cao determine TCi or niT, to commind in thii 
quarter." — Reed, Uft and CtrtaptHdimti •/ lutpli Riii, I, 179. 

To Charla Lee, May 9, 1776: "General Ward, upon the evacuition of Boiton, and 
finding that there wai a'probabilitj of hit removini from the loioke of hit awn chimney, 
applied to me, and wrote to Congreu for leave to reiign. A few dayi afterward, lome 
of the oiEccn, ai he tayi, Eetling ujHaiy at the proipect of hit leaving Ibem, be applied 
for hit letter af reaipialion, which had been committed to mj care; but, behold I it had 
been cirefutly forwarded to Congrett, and at 1 have lincc learnt, judged ti 
(want of healtb bdn| the plea} that it wit intUntly complied with." {Th 
ii inionrtte, for the letter of reiigmtiea referred to — that of March 11 — wu never 
accepted by Congreii. It wat oat until Ward repeated hit requeit for permittion to 
retire that Congreii, 1 month later, look action.]— Z.f< Faptn, II, 13-14. 

WARD CONFRONTED WASHINGTON WITH ONE OF THE ABOVE LET- 
TERS? 

FDllowio( ire tbe two chief fomu of the ttory (DDiuthenticiled — ind, it it ippliei to 
Wird, entirely uDchiracterittic — bol nevettbclett pettitteolly hindtd down by tradition) 
thit Ward confronted Waihington with a letter in which the Virginian bad atperted 
bim; pcrhapi one of the two quoted above; perhapi a third which I have oot come upon* 

"It it well known that Waihington ipoke of the reaignation of General Ward, after 
the evacnalioo of Boiton, in a manner approaching contempt. Hit obiervatlnii, then 
confidentially made, about tome of the other generali, were not calculated to flatter their 
diaaar ^rt^rt or that of their detcendantt. It it laid that General Ward, learning long 
afterwardi of the remark that had been applied to him, accompanied by a friend, waited 
on hit old chief at New York, and atked him if it wat true that he hid tued tuch 
language. The Pretident replied that he did not know, bot that he kept copiet of hit 
letten, aod would talce an early opportunity of eiamining them. Accordingly, at the 
neil Kiiion of Congrett (of which General Ward wat a member), he again called with 
bii friend, and wat infomted by the Pretident that he hid really written ai alleged. 
Ward then laid 'Sir, ytii art ■* gentlimm,' and turning on hit heel quitted the room." 
— S. A. Drake, HiiUrii FiiUi uni Miuuiimi of IUHJUmiic, 16a (alto, lame page aDm- 
ber, in the tame work later publjthed at OU Unimarh tnd Hin-ni Field. ./ MlddU- 
HX and Hiiltrii Mamiit-i and Avluayi anuMj B'lln). 

"Of hit [Ward'i] bravery there it no quettion, althougb Wiihington iccuted him of 
cowardice In leaving the tervice before Boiton. Benjamin Stone, the fint preceptor of 
Leicetler Academy, gave me the following account of Wird't mliundenlaading with 
Withiugton. Soon after the eitibliihment of the Government at New York, Ward, 
then a member of Coograt, came into poiKuion of a letter written by Wathington, in 
which the offeniive charge wat made. He immediitely proceeded to tbe Pretident'i 
bonie, placed the paper before bim, and aiked him if he w» the lutbor of it. Wath- 
ington looked at the letter and made no reply. Ward laid, '1 thould think that tbe 
man who wat bate enoagb to write that, would be bate enougb to deny it,' and abruptly 
took hii leave." [At a minor oortectioo, note that Coogrctt tat in PiilaJrlfkU during 
both of Wird'a tcrmt.]— KoBiuioort. •/ lie RmmJ Gnrf AUn <•/ tTiztuut, 41. 

A LEGEND OF WASHINGTON'S DESIRE TO MAKE AMENDS. 

Tbe Mauachotetti Hittotjcil Society potaeuet a letter from C. Gore to General 
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Washington was apparently glad to receive Ward's resig- 
nation as first major-general — its acceptance by the Conti- 
nental Congress would leave only Washington himself as 
superior in rank to Charles Lee — but he requested him 
(March 29) to take the command in Boston and, following, 
the general continental command in Massachusetts after the 
main army's departure for New York. High and peculiar 
responsibility would attach to the post, but it did not involve 
the rigors of a marching campaign, and Ward accepted the 
charge until some other general could be spared to take it 
over — continuing to place the public service above all personal 
consideration. 

It will be noted that neither Washington nor Ward per- 
mitted his personal sentiments to affect his sense of duty. 
Washington did not hesitate to ask, nor Ward to give. 

Regiment after regiment from the American camps around 
Boston was now marching toward New York, and on April 4 
Washington himself set out. 

On the same day Ward formally assumed the command 
in Massachusetts of both the land forces and the heterogene- 
ous little fleet in the continental pay. 

The fleet consisted of a few armed schooners, armed whale- 
hoats, and floating batteries, etc. It had no vessels capable 
of coping with the larger British warships, but its schooners — 
both alone and in cooperation with privateers — were efficient 
in cutting out enemy supply ships — and, occasionally, trans- 
ports also. 

The New England fishermen — their customary livelihood 
wiped out by war — took with increasing zest to the occupa- 

Wsrd'i via, JndEC Arttaiat Ward, dalfd Jaauicy zi. igig. It livei * caovenitioo 
wilh Simucl Dcxtct ■• aulhorilr for the (talcniHit that WuhingloD, on hia rctirBnenl 
from public lift, wrote to Ward denying that he had written "a letter publiibed in (he 
early pari of the Revolutionary war, which contained Remarka iniutiout to the Repntalion 
of General Ward." and eipreiHDg "in unequivocal Tenna, the highot Regard for the 
character and Conduct of General Ward, in all the DepartmCDla of public Duty in 
which he bad acted."— .MdiHtrjl.irfii Hi.rorital SnWily Pnardimi,, XII. 115. 

I have found neither contradiction nor affirmation of auch a letter from Wuhiniton. 

It will be noted that Gore'a letter givet 1 much earlier dale for the diadonire of the 
canlenii of the Waahiogtoii letter than do the traditional accouota. 
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tion of privateering. Once essayed — and a prize or two se- 
cured — they found its hazards and irregularities much more 
to their taste than the regulations of army life." 

The land forces remaining for the protection of the harbor 
consisted of only four very lean regiments. Two were sta- 
tioned in Boston, one on the Charlestown peninsula, and one 
on Dorchester Neck. A fifth regiment had been left behind 
by Washington, but this also was weak in numbers — it had 
fewer than 300 men fit for duty — and was posted at Beverly 
to guard the prize vessels and their cargoes. 

Furthermore, southward with Washington had gone the 
bulk of military stores of every description, and practically 
all available teams. And the scant military stores that had 
been left behind lay scattered from Medford to Dorchester. 

It was thus with but the ill-equtpped remnants of an army, 
garrisoned in a pest-ridden town, that Ward assumed the dan- 
gerous responsibility of holding the main seaport of New 
England against the possible return of the enemy's fleet. 

It was to be supposed that the English commanders would 
welcome an opportunity to efface the humiliation of having 
surrendered Boston — and several English ships, including one 
of fifty guns, remained in the vicinity of Nantasket in the 
lower harbor. Admiral Shuldham had stationed them there 
to warn incoming English vessels, but no one in the American 
councils could divine their orders, nor whether or not they 

* In inccndiat Tun. the rich piiMibiliti« of ■ Inck^ crnEic i 
of dntrtioa from the innj. On June 9, 1779, Piul Revere cor 
•evcTil of'hii men "bive deicrted, (ad gone in Privitctn, an 
tbit me of them h» lat in t Viluible Pri«. Thit joat | 
the Agent pifuif vtj part of their ihire to Ihem or Order, 
the Hnoorible Cmirt wcmld take the mitter into coniideradoa, 
will lunder them {torn recareiinE their Wags or Prize Mod 
00 iDdncenieal to Deaert." — Gd», Paul Kmn, II, 31;. 

Onlr io<n i*j» later, Colonel Shepard wrolei "Deiertiana have become » frequent 
u to be teatlr ilarmiog, and thrcateni the Ruin of the Brigade . . . about Forty Men 
have deaerted from it within ■ few Monthi; eight of whom went off laat Night from 
one Regiment. . . . The Men leem to be chief]; induced te deaertion hj the Prot- 
pect of Gain in the Buaineii of Privateering, and 1 have great Reaaon I* think that, if 
the; are not encauraged to deieit \>J Commandera of Veaaela. thej ire at leut aecreted 
br lODit of them after ahipping themaelvei for a Voyage. "—Original letter, MatiackuitiU 
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would be, or expected to be, reinforced. If the English bad 
returned, the American forces would have been hard put to it 
to prevent their retaking the town. 

Both military and civilian authorities realized the danger, 
and Washington refers to it in several letters.' 

The streets of Boston still presented a desolate appear- 
ance. The anniversary of Lexington and Concord came 
around and passed; yet, except for the men engaged on the 
defenses, there seemed scant life in the once busy little capital. 
The shutters continued up on most of the shops. Open to 
attack by the enemy, and infected with smallpox, the town 
offered few inducements for the return of its former inhabi- 
tants.^ 

The conditions to be faced were enough to discourage the 
strongest. For a side man, they constituted a cruel burden. 
Ward's disorder had taken a strong hold on him, but no one 
of sufficient experience and ability was available to relieve 
him and he manfully stood it out, although, as he later re- 
marked, he had "everything to do & nothing to do with."" 

There was truly "everything to do." The forts raised by 
the English army in Boston had been designed against an 
enemy attacking from the mainland. The protection that 
Boston needed now was chiefly of forts to defend her from an 
enemy coming in by the sea. 

Ward immediately set about preparations for defense. 

His Order Book shows the close attention he gave the work 
and Ms earnest efforts to recover order and safety, meantime 
in patriotic terms exhorting both officers and men to their 
highest efforts. He made the most of his small command 
and by May 4 he could report that "the Forts on Fort Hill 

*April 19. 1776, to Wird. Jmiriiai Jniivci, 4th, V, 1114, etc 
'"The town j« look* melaDcfaoIr; but few of the inhibitinli being Rmoved b«A 
Into It, occiiioncd by [ti Dot being loffideDtly fortiAed uid girriioned mgflinjt uj further 
■ttempt of thp enemy, to which it now lit! much expoted. The ahopt in genenl roniin 
•hut Bp."— April T9, 1776, Diicj of Ezckiei Price, Miutmrhuuit, ffiKinW Siticl^ 
Pn€i€Aiogi, VII, 171. 
'To the CootiiwoUl Congmi, September 10, 1776.— Copy in Atitmai fFtri MSS. 
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in Boston, Charlestown Point, and Castle Point, are almost 
compleated, with a number of heavy cannon mounted in each; 
a work is in good forwardness on Noddles Island, and a De- 
tachment of the Army is at work at Castle Island repairing 
the Batteries there."* 

There were many rumors of British armadas on their way 
to devour the province. 

One, apparently well confirmed, was brought by a captain 
arriving from Europe on May 2." It told of the coming of 
a "fleet of 60 sail of transports" with instructions, if peace 
could not be arranged, "to risque every thing to Penetrate into 
the country," and, failing in this, "to burn and Destroy all in 
their power." 

Ward urged his men to still greater efforts. He set aside 
every detail of garrison duty that consumed the time of an 
able-bodied man and put his entire force — officers and pri- 
vates alike — to work on the defenses.** Sundays and week- 
days the work went on unceasingly. 

Following closely after the report of a fleet from England, 
was another that the fleet and troops from Halifax were to 
return "and that they intended to land their Troops below 
and march to Boston by land while the Men of War made an 
attack by Water." This news came from a man "who ap- 
pears to be an honest American" and who had got it from 
an officer o( the big English warship still in the lower harbor. 
"The same account was given by another man who made his 
escape from the same Man of War the night before last."" 

'To Wiihiogton, /imtiitaa Attkivci, ^th, V, 1194. 

"Captain John Lee, arriving at Ncwbarf, Mijf a, 1776. — OHginil letter, Rkhard 
Dtfby. Jr., to Ward, Arttmn, Ward MSS. 

"Wvtt Otitt Bmtk, May 3, 1776 — "nttj officer, non-coiiiiniiiuineil officer and 
private off iatj ii to liirn oat to fatigue until further orden." 

"Ward to Jamn Wirnn, May 6, 1776.— Otigioat letter, MauMkuirlli Arckivtt, 
CXCIV, 376- 

FoUawiDg ii the Eielciel Price diary enlrr of the iodilent, crediting the infonnalioD to 
a dcKrter: "Monday May 6,— Went to Botton. Examined papen at the cnitoni-haiiM. 
Reportl of the day. — thai a dcKrter came from the man-of-wai below, who layi that it 
wai the talk among the officen af the ihip that (be ttoopi and navy which fled from 
Botton were ordered ba^ to Botton."— 3faiia(jtaH/f> Huurical Sgciify Prtiitiinp, 
VII. »J4- 
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Both the threatsproved to be phantoms — the new enemy 
fleet came not, and the old enemy fleet remained at its Hali- 
fax moorings for another month — and then sailed direct for 
New York; but the danger was real and called for constant 
vigilance. 

Not only Boston felt the menace of the English fleets. The 
inhabitants of other coast positions also earnestly solicited 
Ward for ordnance and ammunition to protect themselves 
against British attacks. 

Busy pens and busy tongues endeavored to widen the 
estrangement between Ward and Washington. More work 
had, probably, never been done in the same space of time by 
so comparatively small a force than on Boston's defenses dur- 
ing that April of 1776, yet there were found people to com- 
plain because a few hundred men had not been able to throw 
up fortifications as fast as six or seven thousand had done 
when the entire American army was encamped around the city I 

Their stories inspired Washington to write to Ward, April 
29, complaining that he heard that defense works "go on ex- 
ceedingly slow." His informants were prejudiced, for on 
May 13 Washington characterized as "very agreeable" 
Ward's account (May 4) of what had actually been 
accomplished. 

Again, May 2, Washington had written that he had "heard 
that the regiments stationed on Dorchester Heights and Bun- 
ker Hill are not employed in carrying on the works for the 
defence of Boston" ; which Ward indignantly denied (May 9) 
— and requested the name of the author of the statement. We 
find a much more conciliatory communication from Washing- 
ton on May 16.^' 

The Continental Congress had not acted on Ward's resig- 
nation, so he wrote again on April 12. He referred to his 
first letter, which had asked permission to give up his com- 
mand because of his poor health, and continued: "I must re- 

"The ilx tclten of thii compoadcnce ire in jtmtricam Arthaiti, 4th, V, 1114: VI, 
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new my request for the same reason. I cannot be content to 
continue in office when I am conscious I am not able to do 
the duties."" 

Congress heeded this second request and on April 23 ac- 
cepted his resignation. 

Hancock, as President, notified Ward in a very cordial 
letter, declaring that "The Motives which first induced the 
Congress to appoint yftu a Major-general in the Continental 
Service would naturally make them regret your retiring from 
the Army. But when it is considered that in the course of 
your duty in that high rank you have acquitted yourself with 
Honor and Reputation, I am persuaded, the Reluctance they 
feel at your retiring is much increased."'" 

Hancock's letter reached Ward on May 4 and he imme- 
diately wrote to Washington, saying that "The sooner I am 
relieved the more agreeable it will be to me, as my health has 
declined much this Spring."" 

The acceptance of his resignation availed Ward nothing, 
however. No competent general officer could be spared to 
take his place, and Washington perforce requested him, de- 
spite his sufferings and general ill-health, to continue in 
command. 

The end of May marked a noteworthy advancement of 
the harbor defenses. A new provincial regiment (Whit- 
ney's) and Crafts' artillery battalion, together with local 
volunteers and detachments from nearby towns, had added 
their labor to such good result that on June 8 Ward felt justi- 
fied in announcing a Sunday of general rest, "and that the 
officers lead their men without arms or musick to places of 
public worship."*' 

Of the routine difficulties of Ward's position, the most 

"A<*tricaM Arcltivf, 4lh, V, 871. 

•*nU., 1048. dited April 14. The oriEinil leltcr, owned bj the MiMmchaictta Hia- 
torical Sooetji, !• diud April a6. 
"JiiJ.. 1194- 
" g'.-rj; OrJir Bui. 
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vexing was the low state of the continental treasury. Numer- 
ous letters show the difficulty of obtaining money, both for the 
troops and for the crews of the continental privateers." 

In pleasurable contrast was the consideration of the prizes 
made by the privateers. Several were brought in during May 
and June despite the waiting English ships. 

The choicest of the prizes was. May 17, that of the Hope 
from Cork, captured by the schooner franklin, James Mug- 
ford, Master, with a cargo of gunpowder and other military 
stores. Despite increasing domestic production, gunpowder 
was still a scarce article in the American army and such a 
cargo was worth its weight in gold. Five hundred barrels 
were quickly on their way to Norwich, Conn., to be for- 
warded to Washington at New York, together with two tons 
of musket balls, five hundred carbines, a thousand spades, etc. 

Three days later Ward had to write of Mugford's death 
in a desperate fight with the enemy. "He was run through 
with a lance while he was cutting off the hands of the Pirates 
as they were attempting to board" his ship, "and it is said 
that with his own hands he cut off five pair of theirs." •• The 
English were beaten off; several of their boats were sunk, 
and a number of their men killed. 

In a later dispatch Ward gives high credit to the crew, only 
seven in all, of the little Lady Woihington which came to 
Mugford's aid. "She was attacked by five boats which were 
supposed to contain near or quite an hundred men, but after 
repeated efforts to board her they were beaten off by the in- 
trepidity and exertions of the little Company who gloriously 

" On April 1 1 Ward wiotc to Wiihinglon fai inttriKlioni caDnrning the pif of the 
men oo boanl the contincatal privUtcn. — Originil letter. Library of Consmi. Wiibio^ 
tun rcplirii, April i8, thai tbrir waiei ought to be paid oat of the lalci of the priici 
tikoi, which ihanld give "caih . . . iruch more than luffidcnt to antwet the demiadi 
Bpoo them." — /imirican Arckiwi, 4th, V, 977-978. Thii dediion wai reported to 
Captain Banlett, agent for the privateer* at Beverlj, bat he retorted, April 16. that 
tbnigh be wai "well tttlified that there will be a Snffidencr when the Pritei are Sold, 
that doca not Saliifr the Hungry belly at PmenC."— Oritinal letter, jtrtcmat Ward 
MSS. 

"To Wailnnctin, M«y 10, 1776, Amtricmm Arckivti, «th. VI. Jji. 
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defended the Lady against the brutal Ravishers of Lib- 
erty."*" 

On May 30 Ward was again elected to the Coundl, but the 
General Court continued to sit at Watertown through the 
summer and the greater part of the following autumn, and 
he seldom found it possible to attend the Board there. 

In June the town and harbor forces were strengthened by 
the gradual filling up E^th of Whitney's provincial regiment, 
already referred to, and a second provincial regiment ( Mar* 
shall's), the raising of which had been authorized early in 
May. 

These troops, enlisted to December i, did not come within 
Ward's command. As provincial regiments on a provincial 
establishment, they served under the direction of the General 
Court committee of fortification until August 2 when by 
Council appointment, Benjamin Lincoln became their general 
oiEcer. (The committee of fortification had the supervision 
of the work on the harbor defenses whether done under the 
continental or provincial command.) 

The English ships lying in the channels remained, though, 
a prolific source of anxiety — adding to the general uneasiness 
which their presence excited, the direct annoyance that they 
rendered very risky both the ingress and egress of American 
coasters. A sudden attack was planned to drive them away. 

It was completely successful. A detachment of five hun- 
dred men, under Colonel Asa Whitcomb, duplicated on a 
small scale the methods of Breed's Hill and Dorchester 
Heights. An evening trip to Long Island, June 13, landing 
at about 1 1 P.M. ; a busy night, intrenching and mounting their 
cannon and a solitary i3-inch mortar; then, in the early morn- 
ing of June 14, an abrupt cannonading of the startled enemy. 

The attack was so unexpected that the Englishmen, with- 
out waiting to investigate the strength of their assailants, 
slipped their cables and quitted the harbor with all possible 

"Miy 17, 1776. to WaihingtoD, ^.mid. ArcUm, 4lh, VI. 601. 
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speed; the provincial regiments posted on Pettick's (Fed- 
dock's) Island and Nantasket Head (Hull) giving them a 
few parting shots as they passed out. 

Oppo»te is a facsimile of Colonel Whttcomb's report to 
Ward. 

After the departure of the English ships many !n Boston 
experienced an unwonted feeling of security, and the town be- 
gan to display some of its old-time activity. The shops opened, 
and there was much bustle along the docks. 

June was marked also by the American privateers' success 
in capturing several transports with Scotch Highlanders sail- 
ing to reinforce Howe : one transport was taken on the night 
of the seventh, two on the sixteenth, and one on the 
eighteenth. 

"Great numbers of spectators were in the streets" when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell and the other officers of the 
second capture "passed up King Street, in their way to Gen- 
eral Ward's."'^ It was a grateful sight to Boston eyes, a 
most welcome manifestation both of the activity of Massa- 
chusetts' sailors, and of Massachusetts' full possession of 
Boston harbor. 

The week of the twenty-second raised hopes of a still big- 
ger haul, for several privateer captains sent word that they 
had sighted eleven transports convoyed by a frigate. 

Ward improvised a squadron of the privateers in the har- 
bor and at nearby points. It was not large enough to attempt 
an ocean capture of so many sail, but he laid plans to make 
reasonably sure of the taking of the entire fleet if it should 
enter the roads. 

"Diirr of EzekicI Price, Jnw 17, 1776, Matmiairlti Hhltriial Stcitif Pncir£*tt, 
VII, 15S. A little lew than ■ jeii liter, Lientcnuit-ColODel Campbell wii cidiinEed 
for Ethin Allen, who had been taken pritoner by the Engliih in Septmbcr, 1775. Tbc 
eichange, ai tlu that of other priionen, w» efiected hj cntretpmuleiKe betwesi General 
Ward and the Bngliih MaJDr-Genenl E^n Mtt,tj.~MuKj to Howe, Jannarr il. 1778, 
Rtfrl •■ jimtrittn Md»jrn>(> » ilk, R,yal ImililoMn ,f Grtat Bnl^-. I. 178. 
Ward and Maiiey hid tbui ■• oppwing eenerili renewed an acquiintancx fanned wbcn 
they had together fnght the Frencfa at Ticonderoga in 1758: Miiiejr ai ■ major of the 
Britiih regnlin, and Ward at lievtenint-coloael is the provmdal foroea. 
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The ships hovered around for a week, and then set out to 
sea again without coming close enough for Ward's prepara- 
tions to endanger them — much to every one's disgust and 
disappointment I 

Abigail Adams wrote that they "kept us all with our mouths 
open, ready to catch them, but after staying near a week, and 
making what observations they could, set sail and went off, 
to our great mortification, who were [ready] for them in 
every respect." " 

On June 30 Ward received an express from New Hamp- 
shire with an urgent prayer for gunpowder to replace the 
fifty-two barrels that she had lent the continental forces dur- 
ing the summer of 1775. Reports from Canada had warned 
her of a projected invasion by the enemy and his Indian allies. 

"The time necessary to obtain an order from General 
Washington to deliver us the powder lent," wrote Meshech 
Weare, President of the New Hampshire Council, "may de- 
cide the fate of our Frontiers & leave open the lower Settle- 
ments of your & our Colonies to the Devastations of Cana- 
dians and Savages — Therefore we entreat you (in this time 
of eminent danger) so far to dispense with the common 
method or rule in such cases, as to order the delivery of fifty- 
two barrels of gunpowder to the Bearer, Mr. Champney, to 
be forwarded by him to us ; and we will without delay send to 
General Washington for his order to you for that purpose ; 
which we are sensible will greatly recover the almost despair- 
ing spirits of our Brethren in the Frontiers, and be esteemed 
a Favor to the common cause and this colony in particular."** 

Ward promptly cut the red tape of military regulations and 
endorsed Weare's letter with an immediate "order to ye 
Commissary for fifty two barrels of powder." 

Smallpox continued to infest Boston, and Ward, early in 
July, arranged for the inoculation of the two regiments 
(Whitcomb's and Phinney's) stationed in the town. 

"FamiEar UiI€t$ •/ Jtilm Aiami mi Hi Wift, lor. 

"Jnne »9, I?76. Wrtp Hempilin Prmmdal, Slalt, ami Taw Paptn, VllI, 178, 
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A few days later came the news from Philadelphia that the 
Continental Congress had declared the colonies independent I 
Ward marked the occasion by giving "America" as parole, 
and "Independence" as countersign, and on the following 
morning (July 17) the immortal Declaration was read at 
the head of the regiments. 

Simultaneously with, and closely following, the Continental 
Congress letter which enclosed the Declaration, Ward re- 
ceived orders from Washington, based on accompanying 
resolutions by the Continental Congress," that all of his five 
continental regiments march to join the northern and New 
York armies: the three "fullest regiments" to go to Ticon- 
deroga to strengthen the slim garrison there against the ex- 
pected English attempt to recover its possession; the other 
two regiments to serve under Washington's personal stand- 
ard in New York. 

All the regiments were to march to Norwich, Conn., to sail 
from there down Long Island Sound to New York ; the troops 
destined for Ticonderoga going thence up the Hudson, it 
being "the opinion of all the officers, that it will be better for 
the whole, as well the three intended for the northward as 
those to reinforce the troops here, to take this route in 
preference to any other."" 

An English fleet swung in New York's lower harbor, and 
Howe's Boston army, with other troops, was encamped on 
Staten Island; but Washington and his council felt that the 
Hudson was safely held by the hulks blockading, and the guns 

-Jnrmali ,f lii Cmlimtmlat C**r"": 

Julr 5> 1776— "Adgfvr^, Tlut Genenl WMhinpiHi be empawcRd, if be AM jndce 
it id*iMil>le, (0 arder time of Out falicM reginisid, ititioMi in MiuichtuetU biT, ta 
be iounedUtelr mirclied to Ticoadengi; anil thit m eqail Dumber of the militia at that 
•tate, be taken into pa^. and embodied for ita defence^ if the govemment of Mauacfanaetti 
bar Jo'e* it Dccaaaiy." 

Jul)' 8, 1776 — "RtithtJ, That General Waihington be vettnl frith dlKRtieaarr 
power to call to hia aiaiilance, at New York, •nch of tlie cODtiaeotil npmenti in the 
Maiiachmetta baj, ■■ have not already received otden to nurch to Ticooderoga ; and 
that the general omrt of that province be reqneUed to mff]j their placea with militia, 
if ther think it expedient." 

"Jnlj II. 1776; received in Boaloo Jolr ij. — Amtniam jlirkivri, 5th, t, 194. 
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sweeping, the approaches to both the East and North rivers. 
It was thought by all "that there remained scarcely a pos- 
sibility that the passage could be forced, by vessels exposed to 
such a tornado of shot and shell as would be hurled upon them 
in the attempt."" 

Ward quickly had three regiments equipped and ready for 
marching. Hutchinson's and Sargent's set out on July 18, 
and Glover's on July 20. Whitcomb's and Phinney's regi- 
ments were perforce held over to recover from their smallpox 
inoculation," 

The same week (on July 18) "Independency" was for- 
mally declared "from the Balcony of the Council Cham- 
ber,"** with simple impressive ceremonies which Ward had 
assisted in arranging as both continental commander and a 
member of the Council committee. 

The smallpox had prevented the people of nearby towns 
from coming in, as was their general custom when any affair 
of importance was held in the capital, but "all the inhabitants 
assembled" and stood in absorbed attention as the proclama- 
tion was read ; breathing in every word of that document of 
political freedom which had grown from the seed planted 
and chiefly nurtured by the bold spirits of their own province. 

"When in the course of human events," began the orator, 
"it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another. ..." 

And so the reading proceeded: clearly, deliberately, and 
resolutely to the concluding pledge, made "vnth a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence," of "our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor." 

"TitM. Baiili af Ltn-i ImImJ, Menwin of the Long Idiod Hittoriol Sodttj, II. 115. 

" Thi> w» before the dayi of mwpoi vicdnalion. iDOcnlatioa thai muot the intro- 
duction of human inullpOE vinii into the lyitem. It wai often very levere. and mne- 
timt* diiaitniDi, in iti effect beciuie of the numeiDBi Imparitiei of the virui. The 
patient, oaltM iaolated, alio became a fruitful lanrce of infection. The mni'i recoTeif 
after ioocnlalioo wai followed bj thorough "cleaniinE" ai an eiiaitial prccautioa agaiuit 
arrring the diacaie into the other Auiericin ancic*. "Cleaoilns" coniiited in the liberal 
Bie of aulphur, pilch (or tar or foiin), Tinegar, and loap. 

"Lillm ami Diary af Jtka Rant, 313. 
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As the reading ended, a cry went up, "God save our Amer- 
ican States," and then "three cheers which rent the air. The 
bells rang, the privateers fired, . . . the cannon were dis- 
charged . . . and every face appeared joyful." "Thus ends 
royal authority in this State. And all the people shall say 
Amen."» 

Brave words and high thoughts, nobly expressed! But 
speedily to be subjected to the test of severe trials and cruel 
discouragement. 

As a foretaste of disaster, came a new message from 
Washington'** changing the orders for the two remaining 
regiments getting ready to march. They must go overland to 
Ticonderoga, instead of by way of Norwich, New York, and 
the Hudson River. The three regiments that had set out for 
Ticonderoga by the latter route must remain with the New 
York army, for two English warships had made their way 
into and up the Hudson — neither checked by the great prep- 
arations made to thwart just such an attempt nor seriously 
damaged by the furious cannonade poured at them by the 
American batteries — and they cut off alt communication with 
the north by its waters. 

The news of the easy forcing of the Hudson bred a great 
host of misgivings through the country. Patriot eyes anx- 
iously followed all reports and rumors from the new seat of 
war. "Great is our Solicitude for you and the Army under 
your Command at New York," wrote Ward to Washington, 
August 19. "We are in constant expectation of the Enemy's 
making a violent attack. May the God of Annies give you 
Success I" •' 

Whitcomb's regiment set out for Ticonderoga on August 
8, and Phinney's on the ninth. Their departure left only the 
two state regiments (Whitney's and Marshall's) and the 
train (Crafts') in the vicinity of Boston — not enough men to 

*Abi|uI Adun, Jnlf li, 1776. Familiar Lilttri af Jalm Aiami ui Ui tTif; 104. 
"Joly 19. 1776. Amtiitn Ar-km,, sth, I. 451. 
'^Amtiitam ArtUvn, Jth, I, I075. 
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make anything beyond a pretence of garrisoning the town and 
harbor fortifications. To reinforce them, the Council Issued 
a call for every twenty-lifth man in the training-band and 
alarm lists of every town in east and central Massachusetts 
(excepting only Dukes and Nantucket counties) and in two 
of the three counties which then comprised the present state 
of Maine, to serve until December i under the continental 
(Ward's) command. 

As the men came in they were formed into two regiments 
under Colonels Dike and Francis. 

Ward during these several months had continued in the 
command : always about to be relieved, but rfie relief always 
failing; his resignation officially accepted, but the duties and 
responsibilities still adhering to him; retaining his post at 
Washington's repeated requests, despite a serious turn to his 
sickness which for a time confined him closely to his room, 
but refusing to draw any salary because he held no official 
status. 

There were many objections — both public and personal — 
to this irregular tenure, and as there was still no one else both 
competent and available for the post. Congress clarified the 
situation by a special request, August 21, to Ward that he 
remain;'' and an order, entered November 7, defining his 
rank as that of a "major-general commanding in a separate 
department." 

President Hancock's letter (August z6) accompanying and 
emphasizing the request, concluded with the assertion that 
Ward's readiness to comply with the wishes of his country 
gave him the "strongest reason" to believe that he would 
not resist "its application at this juncture."" 

It is a high tribute to Ward that, in spite of his ill health, 
the embarrassing division of military authority in Boston, and 

"/annoli «/ fi( Ctnlimtmlal CtogriM, Ansmt Ii, 177IS — "Smlmi, . . . That 
Mijof Geoeril Wiid be ■athoriied ft rcquenid if hla HcilUi will permit to cootiaac in 
the Coimund of the Foitei in the Service of the United Sleto, in the Eutern Depirt- 
ment, nndl further order*." 

-Jmmcmm Aril^i; 5*1". L "57- 
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the animosity of the James Warren clique, hts patriotism was 
relied upon to hold him in the continental command of the 
most important port under American control and a military 
position which at any time might have developed into one 
of paramount importance. 

On September 16 Ward reviewed the "new-raised Com- 
pany of Independents," making "their first Appearance in 
their Uniforms (black, turned up with red). They per- 
formed the Exercise, various Manoeuvers and Firings, to the 
Universal Acceptance of the numerous Spectators."'* 

This item has local interest even today after a lapse of 
nearly a century and a half, because the First Corps of Cadets, 
Massachusetts Na^onal Guard, is the direct legitimate 
descendant of those Boston "Independents" of 1776. 

The division of the port's military authority had worked 
passably well while Lincoln acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee of fortification and general of the state troops, but 
after Lincoln's appointment, September 16, to command in- 
stead the militia ordered to be raised to reinforce the army 
at New York, its evil possibilities very quickly became 
apparent. 

The fortification committee removed the cannon from 
Dorchester Heights to mount them elsewhere, and Ward pro- 
tested vigorously. "They are important posts and ought not 
to be destitute of proper ordnance and ordnance stores one 
day," he declared." 

The Council immediately instructed the committee "with- 
out delay" to equip the forts with ordnance of the same size 
as that removed, and followed this by an order transferring 
all the state troops to Ward's command. Notifying Ward of 
this action, the Council express the hope that'it "will be agree- 
able to your Honor & that you for the service of the Common 

** IiiJtftmJtal Cinniilt, Scptanber 19, 177G- The Cainpui|r of Independenti wu ■ 
rtviTil of the CovenUT'i Comptciy of Cideti, creiteJ ia 1741 by Gavenior Shirley. It 
hid diibuided In 1774 bcciuM of the diirnitul of ita coloaet, John Hucock, bjr Gov- 
emor Gi(«. 

1776, 4mtnian Atcktvii, 5th, II, 614. 
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Cause will take these Troops under your Command & 
directions."" 

Southward, American fortunes under Washington grew 
steadily blacker. 

High hopes and rejoicing had followed the evacuation of 
Boston. So pleasing indeed had the prospect appeared to 
England's European rivals, that France and Spain had stimu- 
lated and encouraged the surreptitious shipment of money 
and arms to the new "United States," and there was hope 
that they would openly enter the conflict. 

All this had been changed by the defeat at Long Island 
and the abandonment of New York: the American forces 
routed and driven bade. 

Men of all classes again turned their faces toward and 
longed for "General Lee."" Wherever Lee had been, he 
had won new laurels — or at least additional encomiums. It 
had lately been Lee in Virginia, Lee in the Carolinas, Lee in 
Georgia. We of today know that much of the credit for his 
successes belonged by right to others; but tn the eyes of the 
revolutionists of 1776 he was the greatest of martial heroes. 

Congress hurried Lee to New York, and he found Wash- 
ington on Harlem Heights with the enemy manceuvering to 
trap him and his army. In the days following, Lee confirmed 
and added to the army's high opinion of his ability by his in- 
spiring and successful command of the rear-guard which cov- 
ered the American retreat." 

"October 4. I77fi, Ammm Arikiwi, sOt, II, gR6. 

* "H General L« ibould be it Phitaddphii. pray hiitea ha departiiR — he ii much 
waaltd \b New York": John Jay, Fiihkill, N. Y., to Edward Rutledge, October it. 
1776.— Jobnlton, Ctmittnitmii ani PMlc Paftrt g/ lt\* Jay, I, 93. And, ihortlr 
before, Colaoel Malcolm had written to John McKcmdd, "General La ii hourlT ex- 
pected, at if from heaven, with a legion of Oaming iwordinien." — Moote, T)u Trrnt* 
»f Ckarli. Ut. 37- 

"Jowph Reed to Charlet Lee, November ai, 1776; "I do not mean to flitter, nor 
praiae 700 at the Bapeoce of any other; but I confeia I do think that it ii entiielf 
owing to TOO that thii Anof and the Libertiei of America id far ai they are depcndiDt 
00 it are Dot tota1l7 cnt off. You have Deciiion, 1 Quality often wantinE in Minda 
otherwite valnabte ; and I ucribc to thii ,anr Eacape from Yoi^ Iiland, from Kincibridie 
■nd the Pliini. . . . Nor am I lingular in laj Opinion: Everr Gentleman of the 
Familj, the Officen and •oldien generallf, have a Coolidence in 70B — the Enemy con- 
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Ward's difficulties in fulfilling his responsibilities, both to 
the Continental Congress and to the state, increased with the 
coming of winter. The immunity which Boston had enjoyed 
since the evacuation, had rendered the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil as apathetic concerning defense as it had before been 
eagerly anxious. The enlistment terms of the regiments 
guarding the port expired December i, but up to November 
26 no action had been taken either to hold them over or to 
raise others in their place. 

Ward expressed himself strongly on the subject in a tetter 
to Samuel Adams. "At present," he wrote, "it appears to 
me that after the last day of this instant, there will be no 
troops in and about Boston, excepting the train. All the 
others were raised for no longer time than the last of the 
month; and I cant iind that there is any measures taken to 
raise others in their room, or even to desire them to continue 
longer in the service, although I have repeatedly mentioned 
it at the Board, and told them the consequence that would 
follow upon such delay, and also that I thought it my duty 
to inform some of the members of Congress of this neglect. 
Should that be the case it will not do for me to continue in 
command in this department, and have none to command but 
the train, neither will it be expedient for me to leave the com- 
mand, without directions from Congress, as it was at their 
request that I consented to continue in Service. 

"It is disagreeable to me to mention anything to the dis- 
advantage of the State to which I Belong; but in Justice to 
myself I have done it to you, in confidence."" 

On November 26 Ward again laid a formal application 
before the Council^" and this time his warning was in some 
degree heeded. Reenlistments were opened for two regi- 

■lintl]' inquire trbcn jtm ire, and Mem to be tcM cmGdent when 700 are pteMot." — 
Ltt Pafiri. II. 193. 

** November 17, 1776. — Orifinil letter, Sammil AJami Papm, New YoA Fablic 

* Ori(isil letter, Maitatiumtt Artkivtt, CCXI, 105. 
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ments for the local defense. A small garrison, but better 
than none. 

The decision was only a few days old when reports reached 
Boston that the English commanders intended to profit by 
the defenseless condition of the capital and were directing 
their forces — land and naval — for a sudden, overwhelming 
assault upon it. 

Apprehensions were wrought to the point of real alarm by 
news of the English seizure of Newport. Word was mo- 
mentarily expected that an enemy army was marching on 
Boston. 

Several hundred militia were called in for the defense of 
the harbor, and between three and four thousand, quickly 
gathering, set out toward Rhode Island to help hold the red- 
coats in check. 

So serious was the perturbation of the state authorities that, 
December 7, on the excitement of the early reports of the 
movements of the English fleet, a committee from the House 
of Representatives waited on Ward with an offer to assist 
him in the removal of his military stores.*' 

Ward did not accept the suggestion — instead, instructing 
Colonel Crafts, his artillery olScer, to see that all was "in 
order for action in case the enemy should attempt anytlung 
this way."*^ 

The English commander (General Clinton) held, however, 
no instructions to essay a winter campaign in New England, 
or even to push any considerable distance beyond his lines in 
the vicinity of Newport. He was content to await develop- 
ments in the spring. Then, as the first of the "operations of 
the next campaign," Howe had proposed to Secretary Ger- 
main "an offensive army of ten thousand rank and file" to 
take possession of Providence and thence to penetrate "into 

"Thi* ilcp hid ilHitlj before ben luggetUd br Chirin Lee in > letter ID JudCi 
Bflwdoin, u pretidcot ef the MuuchiuetU Caandl. — Novembei jj, 1776, Lit Faftn, 
U. 3i». 

*Wtt^rt OrJir Biai, December 9, 1776. 
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the country toward Boston, and, if possible, to reduce that 
town."^' 

Nor, on their part, could the Americans make any imme- 
diate attempt to oust Clinton. Even if the season had been 
propitious, there was no available force of sufficient strength. 
So, to the chagrin of the people of Rhode Islanjl and of the 
continent generally, the English troops settled down in undis- 
puted possession. 

The winter had brought with it improvement in Ward's 
health, and (the General Court having returned to Boston 
on November 1 2 ) he took an increasingly important part in 
the Council deliberations and activities. So diversified soon 
became the calls upon his time and judgment in the military 
affairs of both the state and the continent, that Knox, ^asiting 
Boston a few weeks later, remarked that "whether he acts 
as a councilor of the Massachusetts or a continental general 
is difficult to say."** 

Northward, the situation had temporarily improved. 
Carletonl the English commander-in-chief in Canada, had 
come down to, and occupied, Crown Point, destroying Bene- 
dict Arnold's gallant little fleet in his stride; but the fame of 
Arnold's preparations had delayed his start and, with the 
winter upon him, he gave up for the moment the design 
to recover Ticonderoga for the King. Instead, abandoning 
Crown Point, he turned back to Canada and winter quarters. 

To the south, though, the American cause has grown sin- 
ister. We have had the loss of Fort Washington and the 
surrender of its garrison; and we see Washington with the 
remnants of his army fleeing through New Jersey into Penn- 
sylvania. And Charles Lee holding aloof with the larger 
force under his command — all but ignoring Washington's 

'November 30, 1776, Aminraii Arrkivti, 5th. Ill, 916. Three weeki liter, Howe 
mclined td the pottpontmeat of "the offeuive plin towirdi Bnton" until the irrival of 
reinforcementi from Ennipe — not bectuie he hid diKirded the pnijccl Emt beciiue the 
growth of tOTT lentiaienl in Peniuylvuiii fivoied the fint ipring movonenl being mide 
In ihit qoirter. — December la, 1776, Amtriian Ankivtt, jll^ III, 1317-1318. 

"Drake, Htnry Kmtx, 41; Bioolu, Hnr^ Kntx, tj. 
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need of reinforcements and his orders to join him, and plan- 
ning an independent attack on the British which should fur- 
ther enhance his personal dtsttnction and further detract from 
Washington's. 

It was supremely fortunate for the United States that, in 
the midst of his dreams of supremacy, Lee was, on December 
13, captured by Harcourt at Basking Ridge. Let us call it 
a direct dispensation of Providence. To merely pass it by, 
saying that Lee was careless in placing himself in so exposed 
a position, is not sufficient. Washington, near Elkton, in the 
following August {the twenty-sixth) was equally imprudent,*" 
but, happily for America, Lee was taken prisoner, whereas 
Washington was not. 

It is not improbable that a successful stroke by Lee at this 
juncture — viewed in the halo which he had gained, partly by 
his own efforts and partly by good fortune — would have suf- 
ficed to depose Washington. Lee then would undoubtedly 
have been given the chief command. Many possible results 
present themselves — and most of them evil. 

When Lee was returned in May of 1778 no such danger 
existed. Times and conditions had changed. 

But that metamorphosis of times and conditions was of 
the future.- At the moment, his capture seemed another 
cruel blow to a reeling cause.*" The day before, the Con- 
tinental Congress had fled from panic-stricken Philadelphia. 
"If every nerve is not strained to recruit the new army with all 
possible expedition I think the game is pretty near up," Wash- 
ington admitted to his favorite brother, John Augustine.*^ 

"Mtmfiri du Ginird Ltfajiiit, Pint Firii cditun, I, 21-11 (diffcKDl pi(e iram- 
htn in Kxne Mhtt cditloai) : F. V. Greene. Lift ,[ Suianatt Grunt, 79-So; G. W. 
Giwoe, Uft tf Nalkamul Gtint, I, 443-444. 

*"Oqr aiuc h(i rsvived t levere blow in the aptiTify of Genertl L«." — WMhing- 
ton to Lnnd Wuhinstoa, December 17, 1776. "I feel much for Ihe leu of mf CDBntir 
in hii Caplivilj." — Wuhington to the Contineatal Congreu, December 15, 1776. Ford, 
ffnu,!' 'f fF«kintfm. V, 79. "oo- 

"December iS, 1776.— Ford, fFritimn >/ IFaikinghi*, V, iii. "M7 lituition mot 
that of one canM ii critical, and truly tlarming," Watbingtoa jrmte ta Heath no Dc- 
oenibet »i, 1776— Forf. lfnii»t' if fFiuki<tti"'> V, iij. 
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But Washington's courage of spirit was inexhaustible. The 
short span of one week later he smashed the Hessians at 
Trenton, suddenly and with overwhelming success ; and then 
struck again at Princeton : and the American cause, respond- 
ing instandy to the magic of reviving hope, throbbed with new 
life. True, the flame in the torch of its independence burned 
low, but the torch was in the resolute hands of a chief who 
through trials and defeats and adversity was becoming one of 
the select company of the world's great men. i 

The dramatic forcefulness of Washington's success halted 
the dangerous swing of public opinion into the tory camp and 
held patriot criticism in check for many months. On the 
enemy, and in other foreign circles, it reacted still more 
strongly. It compelled a radical change in the disposition of 
the English troops in New Jersey; and its narration, reverber- 
ating through the courts and politics of Europe, created 
much the same effect as had been wrought by Bunker Hill. 

As the year 1777 opened, great anxiety was bred in Boston 
by reports that the English planned a winter attack upon 
Ttconderoga, hoping to profit by the weakness of the 
American garrison there. 

Ward (January 9) directed the colonels of four regiments 
recruiting — including Francis' — to march their men north- 
ward "in small detachments" as quickly as they could be en- 
listed. He also wrote to Meshech Weare of New Hamp- 
shire urging the dispatch of two regiments "with all possible 
expedition" — to march them "by companies or half com- 
panies as fast as they can be raised."** 

On January 28 Ward renewed his request to the Conti- 
nental Congress to appoint some other officer in his place.** 

Among the reasons prompting him was the very low ebb 
of his garrison in Boston as the result of the necessities of 
Ticonderoga. Despite Congress's desire that he continue in 

'Npb> B*mf,kit, FtmMti-l. Suit, anJ Thco Pafm. VIII, 461. 
" MS. drift, /FarJ"! OrJtr Bitk. 
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the post, he felt iineasy at drawing the salary of a major- 
general in a separate department while commanding so slen- 
der a force. "I conceive," he wrote, "it will be an unnecessary 
expense to the public for me to continue." 

More weighty and more impelling was a new danger en- 
ga^ng his attention — the breeding of a tory party in the 
hitherto strongly patriot counties of central and western 
Massachusetts. He wished to be freed from the routine of 
a garrison command, feeling that as a member of the Coun- 
cil without the continental appointment he could render wider 
and more useful service. 

On February 7 the General Court determined to probe the 
reports of seditious activity within the state. Declaring that 
it had been informed "that divers ill minded persons inimical 
to the Rights, Liberties and Happiness of the United States 
have concerted and are endeavoring to carry into execution 
Plans highly injurious to them," it passed a "Resolve for dis- 
covering Secret Plans" and appointed a committee with an 
appropriation "to be applied in the most secret Manner, ac- 
cording to their Discretion, for the Discovery thereof." 

James Warren, Aaron Wood, and Samuel Freeman con- 
stituted the committee, but Ward was intimately connected 
with its work and on the following day he rode to Worces- 
ter and, with Judge Levi Lincoln, set James Case of Leicester 
to work in the county to ferret out the underground plans 
taking shape."** 

Tory sentiment was also showing in considerable strength 
in the north. It was wide-spread in the colony "without a 
government" — the southern part of the present state of Ver- 
mont, which had rejected the jurisdiction of New York and 
had not yet developed its own government or institutions. Its 
unsettled condition offered a fertile, and comparatively safe, 
field for tory activities; and patriot committees sent earnest 
requests to General Ward for advice and assistance. One 

— W*tcitttr, Orlpnal PapiTt, I, tol, Anwrktii Aotiqniriui 
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of March 4, from a committee of the town of Guilford, de- 
clared that "we that live in ye New Hampshire grants not 
being in any state labor under greater difficulties than any 
state by reson of having a grate many enemies to ye glorious 
cause of America." They had imprisoned two prominent and 
active tories in the Westminster jail, but they added, "We 
have so many Tories we fear they will soon be let out of jail 
. . 4 We should be very glad if your Excellency would take 
them under your Custody and judge them according to ye 
marshal law . . . Pray send us sum directions what we shall 
do with thcm."*^ , 

These conjoined circumstances made very welcome the news 
that Heath had been appointed in his place, and on March 
20 Ward gladly turned the garrison over to its new general. 

"Originil letter, Heaik Pafiri, III, 167, Mauichnietti Hratorical Societr. Another 
letter, fifteen lUfi later, Ireai m commitlee repreientiDg 1 number of Vemuot tawni, 
■uerted that "(be gmtett pttt of the people, vie, 00 theie New Hampihire gnatM ire 
tree frieodi (or the gnoi auK oi Americi," but tbit '^00 mtaj Znemia ts Ibe came 
■for'td beinf fmuid and convicted ■■ mch, ind it pment beioK in lach itaCe of uaicbf, 
havuv ao place of Confinement for jnil offender! to the canie ifon'd, [we] are utterl; it a 
low what to do. Therefore ai in Dutj bound for oni own •■fet; end the nittj if the 
CBOie aforei'd we homblj crave fOar Eicellencf'i Conniel in Directing ni to ractl 
Meiiatei, ■• your Wiidom ihall tbink proper." — Original letter, Htali Paptr; III, 307, 
Mauachuetti Hiitorical Sodet)'. 



CHAPTER XIII 

1777-1783: Age 49-55 

The Secret Committee to ofect tory intrigues. The Rhode Island 
expeditions. General Ward a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress. The danger that a pait of Massachusetts might return to 
British allegiance ; and the Hampshire County Committee. 
Ward's opinion of Hancock. The conclusion of peace and the 
full recognition of the independence of the United States. 

RELIEVED of the continental command, Ward was 
able to devote full attention to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Council. 

With few exceptions he was present at every meeting of 
the Board during the next three years, and during much of 
that time acted as president of the Council — that is to say, 
as the executive head of the state, for there was no governor 
in Massachusetts during the War of the Revolution until 
after the election of September, 178a, under the new consti- 
tution. 

In the Massachusetts Archives are scores of letters in 
Ward's handwriting: copies carefully made by him of letters 
that he had still more carefully written to other state govern- 
ments; to continental generals on divers military matters; 
to officers concerning enlistments; to town officials regarding 
prisoners, the property of loyalists, etc. 

On May i (1777) General Ward, for the Council, and 
Generals Palmer and Preble of the House, were appointed 
"a Secret Committee to repair forthwith to Providence to 
advise with the Governor of that State and the Commanding 
officer of the Continental Troops there" concerning a pro- 
posed expedition against the enemy on Rhode Island. 
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The committee at once set out in a coach and four, arriv- 
ing in Providence the next day. 

There, crowded into seventy-two hours, were consultations 
on the total number of troops needed for such an enter- 
prise; the proportion that the state of Rhode Island could 
raise; the aid that Connecticut could send; the questions of 
ordnance, provisions, etc. 

The committee left Providence on their homeward journey 
about noon on Monday, May 5, reaching Boston the day fol- 
lowing in time for Ward to take his place in the Council. 

Consideration of his report resulted in the plan being 
dropped for a time, the General Court deciding that it was 
impracticable with the forces available because of the dom- 
ination of both bay and river by the English fleet. 

The protraction of the struggle and the precarious condi- 
tion of the American cause emboldened the tories and they 
became "Exceeding busy." Reports of internal sedition mul- 
tiplied and the General Court on May 3 appointed a new 
"Committee of Secresy." 

Only two weeks later Heath advised the Council that he 
had received information that May 20 was to be made "the 
hottest Day that ever America saw, for on that Day the 
Tories would Rise and show themselves." 

He added that he believed "from several other concuring 
circumstances uncommon vigilence and Exertion are neces- 
sary. Distrust is the Mother of security. It is said that a 
Rendezvous of the Paricides is to be somewhere in the County 
of Worcester. Are there not in that County a considerable 
number of Highland Soldiers? Should there be an insurrec- 
tion, can there be any doubt, that they will not instantly join? 
and as to their getting of Armes they can easily effect it." * 

May 20 passed innocuously, but dangerous disorder still 
threatened. The preparations to meet the projected upris- 
ing had caused its fomcnters to delay the attempt, but did not 

'OrigiDit letter, Muiiiuullt Artkwi. CXCVII. 56. 
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cure their mutinous spirit. They continued "visiting & jour- 
neying from place to place . . . ploting measures to oppose 
public exertions, and assist the enimy should a favorable op- 
portunity present."" 

Ward's home county being especially aflectcd, he left 
Boston to return to Shrewsbury for the secret committee — 
which was equipped with a wide range of power and held 
authority to direct "Warrants to any Persons Inhabitants 
of this State for the Purpose of arresting and convening any 
Persons who are liable by Law to be arrested for transgress- 
ing . . . the Act against Treason and Offences less than 
Treason and any Acts for punishing Persons inimical to the 
American States," 

Ward also took advantage of his return to Worcester 
County to preside at the session of the Court of Common 
Pleas which opened June 10 — one of the only three occasions 
on which his other duties permitted htm to attend the court 
during the first six years of the war. 

He was back in the capital on June 20, to find the ominous 
rumors of tory plots supplemented by reports that the British 
fleet at Newport was about to set out for Boston. 

Soon after, overshadowing all, came Burgoyne's descent 
from Canada with his lavishly equipped army of redcoats, 
Hessians, Canadians, and Indians. Ticonderoga and its 
valuable stores fell to htm on July 6. 

Following the news from Ticonderoga came an urgent 
call (July 21) from Governor Cooke of Rhode Island stat- 
ing that "a fleet of about 40 square rigged vessells were . . . 
coming through the Sound standing Eastward, so that it is 
past doubt that they are bound into Newport. We request 
that you immediately send all the assistance in your power. 
. . . We imagine that the Enemy intend to possess them- 
selves of this town [Providence] & then penetrate the Coun- 
try so far as your Capital. We are directing all our Militia 
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& alarm men to march into this place & to such other places 
as we expect it probable they mean to land."* 

The dispatch reached Boston about ten o'clock of the same 
night. Ward and other members of the Council "immedi- 
ately met and sat until after two in the morning."* 

No time could be spared to test the accuracy of Cooke's 
surmise. Instant action was needed to forestall the danger 
threatened) and Ward hurried expresses out mto the night 
mth orders for the draft of a large body of militia to march 
immediately to Providence: the men to be "well equipped 
with arms and ammunition" and furnished with six days' pro- 
visions, and the selectmen of their towns to arrange for addi- 
tional supplies to follow them. 

Early on the following morning Ward hurried an express 
to Meshech Weare of New Hampshire, sending him a copy 
of Governor Cooke's letter, telling him of the forces that 
Massachusetts was collecting, and warning him to be on the 
lookout. 

Two-thirds of the New Hampshire regiments had been 
weakened a few days earlier by detachments for the famous 
little army with which Stark was planning to check and harass 
Burgoync, but the New Hampshire Committee of Safety im- 
mediately issued orders to draft one-half of the remaining 
full regiments. 

In these urgent preparations James Warren made a sorry 
spectacle of himself. He was appointed to the command of 
the Massachusetts militia being raised, and instructed to join 
the continental forces in Rhode Island under General Spen- 
cer. He refused to go on the plea that he felt It beneath his 
dignity as a major-general of the Massachusetts militia 
(though he had never been, and never was, in any action) 
to serve under Major-General Spencer of the continental 
array, because his commission (June 19, 1776) as mtUtia 
major-general antedated Spencer's commission (August 9, 

'Sra HampMrt Sutt, Pnvlmael, «i Ttmi Pttn, VIII, fifS- 

' Preble'. DiiiT. tiaoUj, Joly li, i???-— f^" Tkm Gntrafwi ./ FrtUt,. Si. 
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1776) as continental major-general (by less than two 
months), though Spencer had been in active command from 
the early days of the siege of Boston, and continental brig- 
adier-general (of the first appointments) until his promo- 
tion to major-general. 

James Warren's contention — made in a time of stress and 
emergency — appears the more unnecessary when it is noted 
that under similar conditions a few months later the com- 
mand was not considered an indignity by John Hancock, 
first major-general of the militia and for years president 
of the Continental Congress — and, furthermore, a man who 
was never accused of self-depreciation I 

A few days later (August 7 ) Warren submitted his resigna- 
tion — and that was the end of his brief career in a military 
capacity. 

Close upon the heels of Governor Cooke's cry of alarm, 
came later dispatches which threw doubt on Providence as 
the enemy's objective, and marching orders were counter- 
manded, the militia being instead instructed to hold "them- 
selves in Constant readiness to march on the shortest notice." 

Then followed several days of anxious watching. The 
manoeuvres of the English fleet apparently threatened Massa- 
chusetts.' "We have never, since the evacuation of Boston, 
been under apprehensions of an invasion equal to what we 
suffered last week," wrote Abigail Adams. "Alt Boston was 
in confusion, packing up and carting out of town household 
furniture, military stores, goods, etc. Not less than a thous- 
and teams were employed on Friday and Saturday; and, to 
their shame be it told, not a small trunk would they carry 
under eight dollars, and many of them, I am told, asked a 
hundred dollars a load ; for carting a hogshead of molasses 
eight miles, thirty dollars."' 

* "No doubt m atlick oa thja Sdte i> intoided." — Miiuchuicm Cottadl to GoveriMr 
Trumbull of Connecticut, Augn.t i, 1777. Matuckui.iu Arckivr,. CXCVII. 379. 
■Aoguil s. 1777, Familiar Ulltn •/ Jala Aiami and hi. Will, xtj. 
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But again the alann died out and Massachusetts* attendon 
returned to Burgoyne's invasicm from the north. 

There was much dissatisfaction with the management 
o£ the army opposing Burgoyne. Ward shared New Eng- 
land's dislike of General Schuyler — though he did not carry 
it to the same extent as many of his contemporaries, among 
whom were many who thought Schuyler traitorous and 
openly objected to serving mth him. Hie loss of Ticon- 
deroga bad intensified such suspicions. 

Schuyler accused Massadiusetts as one of the states whose 
slowness In sending reinforcements he declared to be the 
cause of his retirement before the enemy. 

Ward, for the Council, retorted, August 1 1 : "You are 
pleased to say that your little Army is obliged to retire be- 
fore the Enemy neglected and unsupported by those whose 
Duty as well as Interest it is to prevent the Enemy from tak- 
ing possession of this State. At present we can't see bow it 
is in the power of this State to send a reinforcement In Season 
suffident to Stop the Enemy before you reach Albany, Pro- 
vided you Continue your rapid Retreat & dispute no one 
Inch of Ground."' 

In common with other New England leaders, Ward made 
the mistake of preferring Gates to Schuyler, and he welcomed 
the order transferring the northern command to Gates. 
He declared that it gave "general satisfaction." 

The letter which records this sentiment, comments on 
Staric's derisive victory near Bennington (August 16) which 
destroyed two detachments of Burgoyne's hitherto victorious 
army — ^won, so it happened, because Stark bad counter- 
manded Schuyler's orders to march from Manchester on 
August 7, bidding Lincoln tell Schuyler "that he conudered 
himself adequate to the command of his own men."* 

It speaks also of Ward's third son, "Tommy" (Hiomas 
Walter Ward, later in life to be known to every one In 

'MaathmtHU JnUwH, CXCVIII. 1$. 

'FmUt tai StKClCt, SUtk'l ImJrftmJrml CmmmMmJ ml BtmmimtUm, 47. 
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Worcester County as "the sheriff"), at Bennington as a vol- 
unteer, and of his second son, Captain Nahum Ward," then 
at Fort Stanwix. 

On September 17 the General Court decided in favor of 
the "Secret Expedition" by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island contingents against the English at Newport 
which had been set aside in the spring after Ward's com- 
mittee report on the project. 

The expedition, made in the follo^ng month, proved abor- 
tive and Ward journeyed again to Providence to sit as 
president of a court of inquiry composed of committees ap- 
pointed by the three participating states. 

The court's report exonerated General Spencer. It ex- 
pressed the opinion that there had been a "fair opportunity" 
to make a descent on Rhode Island on the night of October 
16 and that it was "highly probable that the attack would 
have been crowned with success" but that the opportunity 
had been lost by General Palmer's failure to embody his 
brigade and to seasonably distribute the boats needed by both 
his and the other brigades. As no other equally good occa- 
sion afterwards presented itself — because of bad weather, 
the expiration of enlistment periods, and new dispositions of 
the enemy's forces — the report justified the abandonment of 
the enterprise as "judicious and well founded." 

The failure of the expedition had comparatively little 
effect on the public mind of Massachusetts, for, during the 
entire period of its short campaign, the attention of the state 
had been centered upon the absorbing development of Bur- 
goyne's campaign. 

The Council had toward the end of September distributed 
a House resolution, dated September 22, calling for militia 
to hurry to the reinforcement of General Gates. The army 
under Burgoyne, it said, "have far advanced from Water 
Carriage and by that means have rendered their retreat more 
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Difficult," — and if the army under Gates be "speedily and 
strongly reenforced, there is a great Prospect under the smiles 
of Divine Providence, of wholly destroying them." 

The highest expectations were realized. Before the end 
of October came the news of Burgoyne's surrender. All New 
England rejoiced. It seemed a proper confirmation of its 
preference for Gates I"* 

The success was a most substantial one. It meant not only 
the elimination of a formidable English army and the Batten- 
ing out, for a time, of the tory conspiracies in western Massa- 
chusetts and the New Hampshire Grants — it was also speedily 
to show an equally important result in France's openly allying 
herself with America. 

The following year ( 1 778 ) was, nevertheless, one of many 
difficulties for Ward and the other members of the Council. 
No fear was felt of any new invasion from the north, but the 
continued English occupation of Newport and the nearby 
presence of a powerful enemy fleet compelled the state to be 
constantly in readiness for an attack either overland or from 
the sca~or both together. It was necessary to keep a sub- 
stantial militia force constantly in service, in addition to 
raising a large body of men for the continental army and 
furnishing Massachusetts' quota for another attack on New- 
port — this year a continental undertaking with Major-Gen- 
eral Sullivan In chief command. 

The people of Rhode Island were increasingly nervous at 
the continued presence of an English army on their soil, and 
they were inclined to cast blame in every direction. On August 
17 Governor William Greene complained that Massachu- 
setts had not sent all the troops expected as her share of the 
Newport expedition. This drew from Ward a rather sharp 

"Typicil ii t gilbcring, Oclober ii, 1777, of tbe people of Springfield, Mau., and KV- 
tni ndghbormf townt to alcbnle "the greit md unportint lucccu of the AoKncin 
Anm onder tlie bnvc and immortil Giniial Gatii. trhoie Dime wilt cTcr with Gnli- 
ludc be mentioned by eveir Tongne iiupired with the Love of Virtae. to lileit PHteritf." 
A tout wit diunk to "(he geneioui Britiib Gitei, who bravely itep'd forth in (he 
Caatc af Vtr(ue and America, and captivated the Nortbem Britith Annj." — Cni'minlJ 
Jimrital and Wttilj Mvtrliitr, November 13, 1777. 
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retort. He declared that it was "with no small degree of 
surprise" that the Council read the charge that Massachusetts 
had disappointed General Sullivan. It would have been 
"more satisfactory" had Greene "made out" his assertion. 

"This State," he continued, "has ever been ready, and ever 
will be, to do everything in its power, Consistent with reason, 
for the benefit of the United States, or any Sister State, but 
for any State to Expect that this State must bare the whole 
burden or at least the greatest part of it, & when they have 
Exerted Every Nerve to be thus Stigmatized with neglect of 
Duty is hard, & in our opinion is what doth not become any 
State to Charge us with. 

"The Council previous to the receipt of your letter had 
given orders for the making up all deficiencies that had arisen 
by reason of any men having left the Army on account of their 
time for which they were drafted having Expired."*^ 

Prospects seemed very bright for this new Rhode Island 
campaign. Sullivan's army of Continentals and militiamen 
was to be strengthened by 4000 French troops, and the ; ^ 
French fleet was to bombard the enemy from the sea. 

Lafayette and Nathanael Greene had joined Sullivan, and 
they commanded the two wings of the attacking divisions. 
The second line was commanded by Hancock, as Massachu- 
setts major^eneral. 

But. a heavy gale damaged the French fleet and resulted 
in its withdrawal to Boston to refit. The French troops went 
with their fleet. This doomed the expedition. Its final phase 
was crowned by the "Battle of Rhode Island," in which Con- 
tinentals, militiamen, and American negroes contended sav- 
agely with English regulars and Hessians, but the approach 
of English reinforcements compelled the abandonment of the 
effort. The enemy thenceforth remained undisturbed in 
Newport until their voluntary evacuation in October of the 
following year. 

The coming of the French fleet into Boston Harbor to re- 

"Matiatkairin Ar€km; CXCVIII, 64. 
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pair the ships damaged by the storm which had driven it 
from Newport, led the Council to urge upon the Continental 
Congress the importance of the further fortification of the 
harbor. 

Its letter (December 15), signed by Jeremiah Powell but 
prepared by Ward, expressed the conviction that it was in- 
dispensably necessary "for the Honorable Congress to take 
some effectual measures to have some Port within the 
United States Fortified and Secured, in such manner, as to 
make it a Safe Port, for any squadron this our AUie may see 
fit to send to our Protection or Assistance, to repair to, in case 
of Disaster or otherwise." It further declared that "It does 
not appear to the Council that any Port within these States 
has as yet been sufficiently fortifyed or Secured to answer 
the purpose beforementioned. And The Council are humbly 
of Opinion that there is not upon the Continent any Port 
Preferable by nature or Equal to the Port of Boston to answer 
this End. But this was by the Count D'Estaing found un- 
safe without throwing up Temporary works on the Main 
and on several Islands, and taking Cannon from his Ships 
& Planting them within those works, Which cannon he Carr 
ried off with him when he took his departure from hence as 
he had a Right so to do. If our Allies when they come to the 
Assistance of these States, have to fortify our Harbours to 
Secure themselves, will it not be discouraging to them, and 
Highly derogatory to the United American States?"^' 

It was on April 10 of this year that the "South Parish of 
Worcester" (a precinct formed five years earlier of land set 
off from Worcester, Sutton, Leicester, and Oxford) was in- 
corporated as a separate township to be known as "Ward" — 
this name having been bestowed upon it by its inhabitants out 
of their affectionate admiration for General Ward." 

' Maiiariumu Arckmei. CC, l6a. 

"Ai "Wird" the town flouriibed for more thui hilf i cntury, but nafartuaitcty 
the town of "Wir" bad preceded It both In otibliihment ud incorpantun. The 
cootequent confuiioa in addtetia aiued mocb trouble, lad (be title of "Anbam" wu 
•i^etitnted fot "Wird" oa Febniirr 17, 1S37. 
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On April 29 and 30 of the following year (1779) Ward 
acted as chairman of the General Court conferences on two 
bills — ^passed on the days following — for the confiscation of 
the estates of absentees. 

A few weeks later, about June zo, word came from the 
north that an English squadron from Halifax had seized the 
Majorbagaduce peninsula (now "Castine"), Maine, which 
commands the mouth of the Penobscot River and dominates 
Penobscot Bay. The move aroused instant apprehension. 
It was not only a direct assault upon Massachusetts territory 
(for Maine was then politically a part of Massachusetts) ; 
it also greatly increased the potential menace of the English 
fleet. With Penobscot to the north and Newport to the 
south both occupied by the English, Boston and the entire 
coast line of Massachusetts proper lay within two enemy 
naval bases less than three hundred miles apart. 

Massachusetts determined on immediate action in the hope 
of dislodging the enemy before he could strengthen his pos- 
session. So rapidly were plans conceived and carried out that, 
only twenty-odd days after the first reports of the English 
landing, a fleet of nineteen armed vessels and twenty-four 
transports had been organized, equipped, and provisioned, 
and was ready to sail. It was the largest American fleet that 
had ever been assembled. 

Less satisfactory proved the size of the landing force, for 
the militia detachment totaled less than two-thirds of the 
1500 men called for by the General Court order. 

The fleet was under the command of Richard Saltonstall ; 
the land force under Brigadier-General Solomon Lovell. 
Second under Lovell was Peleg Wadsworth, one of Ward's 
aides at the siege of Boston. Paul Revere (lieutenant- 
colonel since November, 1776) had charge of the artillery. 

The expedition came, however, to a sorry fate. 

It reached Penobscot on Sunday, July 25, and its first days 
were illuminated by a brilliant episode: the scaling of the 
steep southerly side of the peninsula in the face of withering 
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musltetry fire. The party lost a fourth of its men but won 
its objective and threw up a breastwork within point-blank 
shot of the enemy's main fortification. 

An excellent start — and the American fleet looked menac- 
ingly formidable to the Englishmen entrusted with the de- 
fcnse of the position. But possible success was thrown away 
by lack of concerted initiative, by want of decision, and by 
continuous disagreements between the fleet and land com- 
manders. A fortnight of varied dissensions and minor activi- 
ties — then the end came quickly. On August 13 a reinforcing 
English squadron was sighted, turning the odds heavily 
against the Americans, and an immediate retreat was ordered. 

The story of the siege and its disastrous termination has 
often been told — to recount it here would serve no purpose. 
The result was the loss of the entire American fleet (save only 
one vessel, the Pallas, which had previously been dispatched 
on a special detail) and the ignominious dispersal of the 
American force. 

The utter collapse of the expedition raised a storm 
throughout the state, and the General Court on September 9 
appointed a committee of investigation. 

Ward served as president of the committee. 

Its report (October 7) declared that "want of proper 
spirit and energy" on the part of Commodore Saltonstall was 
"the principal reason of the failure." It praised and exon- 
erated General Lovell. 

The report was accepted by the General Court" and by it 
forwarded to the Continental Congress. 

Later sessions of the committee also found Lieutenant- 
Colonel Revere censurable for insubordination." 

The failure of the project was a grievous disappointment 
to General Ward. On September 8 he wrote to Joseph 
Ward: 

"Was in hopes when I wrote you last, should have been 

, 1779, XL, 6s-«7. 
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able the next time I wrote, to do it in the congratulatory stile, 
on account of our expedition to Penobscot. But alass, I am 
totally deprived of that pleasure and am under the disagree- 
able necessity of acquainting you that the siege was raised, 
and the whole fleet destroyed or taken, excepting the Pallas. 

"... I have been told that it has been said by some 
one in the army, that we wanted advice in planning the ex- 
pedition, and insinuating thereby that that was the reason 
why the enterprise failed. They had better spare their re- 
flections, and re-examine their own conduct in all its parts. 
I think it was well done."" 

Ward felt strongly the danger in leaving Penobscot in the 
possession of the enemy, but it was not possible to make a 
second attempt to recover it. English successes in the south 
followed so quickly that the general needs of the colonies 
forbade the diversion northward of any considerable part of 
the Massachusetts forces. 

The following November (the eighteenth), the General 
Court elected Ward a delegate to the Continental Congress 
for the year 1780. Hancock, Samuel Adams, and Elbridge 
Gerry were among the others who completed the delegation 
of seven. 

As the state's representatives they were "fully impowered, 
with the Delegates . . . from the other American States, 
to concert, direct and order such further measures as shall 
appear to them best calculated for the establishment of 
the Rights, Liberty and Independence of the United States 
of America upon a basis permanent and secure against the 
power and art of the British Nation; for prosecuting the 
present War, concluding peace, contracting alliances, estab- 
lishing commerce, and guarding against any future encroach- 
ments and machinations of their enemies." 

The General Court did not expect the continuous attend- 
ance in Philadelphia of all of its seven delegates. It sug- 
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gested their serving "in rotation," though enjoining that 
"four at least . . . attend constantly upon the business of 
their delegation." Three instead of four was, however, the 
general Massachusetts representation during the years 1780 
and 1781. 

The prestige of members of the Continental Congress was 
so high and their opinions carried such weight that in Massa- 
chusetts politics they constituted a kind of upper chamber. 

On May 16, 1780, Ward left Boston for Shrewsbury in 
order both to prepare for his journey to Philadelphia to at- 
tend the Congress, and to take part in his township's con- 
sideration of the proposed new state constitution drawn up 
and submitted by the Constitutional Convention." 

" Shiewibarj bcid four meeting! to diiciui the propHrd cooitilution : Mlf i, M(jr 15, 
Mir 29, tad June i. 

At the firit intctiiic the "forra o( GovemmcDt wu rcid and convened upoo," but 
no formil iction w>i itktn. The nthet three meelinsi diKaiied lod voted upon both 
the "Bill of Rigbd" uid the "FriOK of Govenuncnt," irticle by tilicle, and tugcnted 
oumeroiu chingei. 

At the Kcond mectins, twenlT-eight of the thirtr article* of the Bill of Rigbli were 
■ppreved br ■ neail]' uninimoiia vote (ft of ■ po»ible 96}. The eiceptioni were 
Aniclei III end XXIX. Article III eitiblithed the priodple of compuiiory luppart of 
■ religioai eatabliihment ; Article XXIX mide the temu of the judgei of the Supreme 
Judicial Court for "■■ long ai thej behave thcmielvet well." Neither of Ihcie received 
in Shnwtburjr the two-thirdi vote required to expreii approval. 

At the third meeUDf, ■ propoied amendment to Article III, which received 44 vote* 
in favor and onljF ij agiinit, left the legiilatun power to aaiktrlai lowni and pat- ' 
iihe* "10 make mitable provitiOD ... for the inititutioa of tbc public wonbip of God." 
bat atnidt ont iti lulborilir to rifiiirf them to do to. It alio eliminated the paiigraph 
■ulhoriiing the tegiilatnre t* "enjoin" attendance upon church tervica, and declared 
that DO one ibould be held by the action of local aulhoritie* or bodJc* for the luppnt of 
"any lect or periuaiion" if he "eoogregate eliewhere." (A number of other towni 
made limilar objection! to Article III, but it nevetthelcH became a part of the cooiti- 
tution. It itood for a little more thin half a century, and w» then annulled bj the 
Tenth Article of Amendment.) 

The fourth meeting voted 39 to 11 la favor of amending Article XXIX 10 that 
judgei ihould be choien for a term of five jan only. It w» feared that othcrwiK tkcj 
might become too independent of the people and thai the door might be opened to 
favoritiim. 

The Frame of Government wii much leii generally acceptable. Few of iti proviiiooa 
■Itained a two-lbirda lupport and leveral of them failed (0 receive even a majoritr. 
AmODg the latter wa) Article II of Chapter I, Section I, which gave the governor veto 
power over the legiilature. 

A number of loggnted ameadmenti to the Frame of Goremmenl were introduced and 
»ome of them were highl)- approved. That applying to ^rtUlt IX. Sictim I, Ciaftrr 
11, gave the appointment of all judicial oiEcen to the legiilalure, initeid of to the 
governor and Council; to /triicli X, Sirlin I, Ckafiir II, gave to tbc legiilalure the 
dnly of nominating continental officeri, initcad of cntrutling their appointment entirely 
to the governor and Council; to Arlittt Xlll, Sittin I, Ciaflii II, provided for annual 
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He set out from Shrewsbury on June 2, accompanied by 
Daniel Newton ^^ as his personal attendant — ^both on horse- 
back. 

Eleven days were consumed on the road, but this included 
a stay of one and a half days in Suffield, Conn., half a day at 
Goshen, N. Y., and a half day in Bethlehem, N. J. They 
rode into Connecticut south of Springfield (Mass.), entered 
New York westerly of New Fairfield (Conn.), crossed the 
Hudson from Fishkill Creek to New Windsor, entered New 
Jersey westerly of the Wawayanda Mountains, and came 
into Pennsylvania during the forenoon of June 12, ferrying 
over the Delaware River at a point near the bridge now 
uniting Stockton, N. J., and Center Bridge, Pa. The fol- 
lowing morning they arrived in Philadelphia.*' 

The next day {June 14) Ward took his place in the 
Congress sitting in Independence Hall. 

It was not a large gathering which greeted him as a new 
member arrived to help it struggle with a multitude of 
problems. There were only twenty-seven delegates present 

gTiiKi to the govenmr md bifbci juilicct initfad of ptimuent iiliria atibliihed b;r 
liw; to Arliilt I, Ckapitr III, required, iiutuil of ptnnittjng, the govcraor ind Couacil 
to remove jodidil officen apoD tbe iddrtu of bath houiei of the legulitnie; to the 
third paragraph of AriiiU II, Ciaflir FI, added "letlled miniittn" and aeamea to 
Ihote excluded (rom holding a Mat id either the Senate or the Houie of Repre>entati*ea. 
and prohibited any individual from holding more than one dvil or militanr commiuion 
at tbe aanie time; to AiHiU X, Ckupitr VI, requited the calling within 6ve jeara 
(inatead of in 1791) of a eonventian to coniidei the rcviiion of tlie contlitution. 

The originil report of the Shrewiborr diicuaaion and vote ii in tlie Mmiaituiilfi 
Arckivtt, CCLXXVII, 108. 

In Mauaskmilli Hiilarical Saailj Fnriiilnti, L. 353, it an mtereiting paper bf 
S. E. Motiaon oa "the Struggle aver tbe Adoplion of the CtHHtitutioa of Maiiaehuaetti." 
Profeanr MoritOD raiica tbe quettion whether the amilitution wit ever legally ratified, 
rematkiag that "the CouventiDn'i method of tabulating the popular vote raitea the tui- 
picioa that the [neceuary] two-tbirdi majority wai manufactured." 

** Daniel NcHton "kept ■ diary [wheieabonti now unknown] in which he recorded 
the leita of all the termoni he heard, lome delivered by the moat eminent pieachen of 
that day: lelited the lubatance of converiationt he had on the tubject of religion with 
Major-General Ward, whoie lervant he wai. and with Samuel Adama, then a member of 
Congreaa." — igoi-igoa Rtftrl t{ lit Dautkitri 0/ iki Amirkam Rrvtluiiit, 197. 

" Ward took loomi in the houie of "Mary Dalley." He wai ihortly joined there by 
Samuel Adami, who reached the capital before the end of the month. 

On October 13 they moved to tbe houie of "Mn. Miller," both of them remaining 
with her until their departure fmm Philadelphia in the following ipring. "She i* a well 
bred woman," wrote Samuel Adama to hii wife, November 14, 1780, "and my aituation 
b agreeable."— Cuibing. trrUinf tf Samuil Adam; IV. 217. 
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(including Ward), and during the entire twelve months thus 
commenced, the number never exceeded thirty-one — the at- 
tendance being indeed generally under twenty-five. 

It was a precarious period and was destined to grow worse 
during the year. August was to see Gates routed at Camden. 
In September came Benedict Arnold's treason. 

The energies of Congress were especially directed to efforts 
to obtain European recognition of the United States, to keep 
the army supplied, and to breathe health into the terribly 
demoralized public finances. Continental paper money had 
become almost worthless. 

The reciprocal esteem of Ward and Samuel Adams con- 
tinued as complete during their service in the continental 
legislature as it had been in the earlier and equally critical 
period which had preceded Lexington. There were three 
Massachusetts delegates present during Ward's attendance: 
Ward himself, Adams, and Lovell. In voting, Lovell some- 
times divided against Ward, or Adams, or both; but Ward 
and Adams always voted alike — it was always "no" or "ay" 
from both. 

Ward's first committee appointment was, June 19, on a 
plan for conducting the quartermaster's department. Four 
other members were named with him, one of them being 
General Philip Schuyler — the same Schuyler with whom he 
had exchanged sharp repartee during the Burgoyne campaign. 

Four days later he was added to the Board of War. 

He figured also, concurrently, on a succession of com- 
mittees. 

Among the earliest was one (June 27) to consider the re- 
port of the Treasury Board which declared that the Treasury 
was "totally exhausted" and that the Board "knew not which 
way to turn themselves to afford any relief to the daily press- 
ing demands made on them from many quarters." 

The committee's report, delivered June 29, resulted in ex- 
presses being dispatched with treasury warrants drawn on 
the treasurers of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
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Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, to the total of their unpaid assess- 
ments. With the warrants went letters to the state executives 
telling o£ the "urgent necessity" for funds to maintain and 
supply the army — if they were not furnished, it would "be im- 
possible for the operations to proceed." 

In a division, August 2, Ward voted "ay" for the removal 
of earlier resolutions which restricted Washington to opera- 
tions within the United States. 

On September 22 Massachusetts reelected Ward to the 
Continental Congress for 1781 — the General Court giving 
him the highest vote accorded to any delegate, only one other 
member equaling it. Among those named with him were 
again Samuel Adams and Gerry — but both of them with 
lower votes. 

Ward during this fall was again severely attacked by his 
persistent malady. On December 19 I^vell wrote to Dr. 
Samuel Holten (another Massachusetts delegate, then in 
Boston) : "Genl Ward is quite unwell, he has attended Con- 
gress & the Bd of War while he ought to have been in his 
Bed Room."*- 

Meantime, tn Massachusetts had been held the first elec- 
tions of executives under the new state constitution. 

Ward's choice for governor (as also that of many other 
Massachusetts leaders) had been Jam» Bowdoin, but Han- 
cock's general popularity carried the day. 

Ward's opinion of Hancock had suffered seriously from 
the latter's long and continuing delay in accounting for the 
funds of Harvard College, entrusted to him as treasurer from 
July, 1773, to July, 1777." 

"£»» ImttilmU Uliffital C*lUtti—$. XIII, 111. 

"Od October 10, 1778. after jeir* of puicnl nqnati, wiitios, ind pottpoacmCDtt, 
the Ovcnecn of Hitvitd Collctc lud nuntd Ward (in Orencer by viitac of hu nen- 
bcnhip ia the Cwiaci]) on a new ipcoAl cominittce to try to brio^ Hanco^ to « redoa- 
JDg. Hancock igain prnoiKd to nibmit bii accounti, but again broke bia ward, and on 
December 9 Ward wniK to liiin •afini Att, io view af hii promiaea, hii tailnn tru 
ineiplicable. "I am," he coatisaed, "anatraioed in behalf of the Committee t* beg and 
beaecch job at 700 regaid jsur awa Honor, aad tbe iirtercat of the College ta canac 
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He also felt that Hancock devoted too much time to sodal 
fun^ions and too little to affairs of state. On March 13, 
1781, he wrote to Samuel Osgood:" "Measures ought to be 
taken by the States to inform Congress of everything they 
have done in consequence of their requisitions for men & 
money. Since Novr last the Governor gives no more in- 
formation than if he was at the East Indies, notwithstanding 
it is his duty. If he don't know his duty I wish his Council 
would advise him; if they don't know it to be his duty, do let 
some body be appointed to teach them."*' 

The year 1781 has high historic importance, for it was 
marked by earnest efforts to achieve the stronger central 
authority which was increasingly recognized as the country's 
greatest need. Thus we find the endeavor to obtain for 
Congress the right to levy import duties to meet the pressing 
necessity for a more certain national revenue; the unfolding 
of plans for executive departments and a federal judiciary; 
and the establishment of a national bank. 

The first day of March witnessed the final signatures 
to the Articles of Confederation. The United States had thus 
a fully authorized written constitution, but it was a document 
lacking the enforcement provisions essential to a competent 
national government, and on March 6 a committee was ap- 
pointed "to prepare a plan to invest the United States in 
Congress assembled with full and explicit powers for effectu- 
ally carrying into execution in the several states all acts or 

jroar ■oniiDti ■fomiid to be pnpinil fot EiimiDitioa . . . without mr farther delij." 
But Huiaxk continued to dcli^ and on Mij lo, 1779, Wird ind the other two mem- 
ben of the committee uked "to be excoied from any further concern" in the nutter 
when the other ovenetn demomtrattd tbit they Ucked the courage to pot Hanoick'f 
bond la luit to protect the calleKC tad enforce the payment of the much needed Bica«7 
due it (MS. KmrJt of Ovmicn, III, iss). Hancock reached a "•etttement" of hit 
accaunti in February, 17S;, but the fin! piyment do the balance due the collefe wa> Dot 
made until 1795 — two yean after hii death (Quincy, Hillary «/ Harvard Univmilf, 
II. 1 81-109). 

"One of Ward'i aidea-de-ctmp during the liege of BoMon (Chapter V, ptge 90) — 
■t the date of thit letter, a Dewly elected delegate to the CmtiaeDtal Congreai; later, 
Comoiittioaer of the Treainry and PottmtMer-Genent. 

" MS. drift in poiieHioo (igtl) of Ward DU Kerlin, Cunden, N. J. 
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resolutions passed agreeably to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion." 

The committee recommended application to the states for 
an article granting Congress authority "to employ the force 
of the United States, as well by sea as by land," to compel 
any neglectful or refractory "State or States to fulfill their 
federal engagements." 

The report was on May 2 referred to a "Grand Commit- 
tee" of thirteen members — one from each state. Ward 
represented Massachusetts. The committee proved ineSec- 
tive because of the departure soon after of Ward and several 
other members, and its business was later turned over to a 
new committee. 

The completed Confederacy seemed headed for swift bank- 
ruptcy, but French money saved the day. On May 28 
Congress heard the welcome news that King Louis had "re- 
solved to grant the United States a subsidy of six million 
livres tournois and to enable Dr. [Benjamin] Franklin to 
borrow four million more." So the ship of state steadied 
itself and continued its long and difficult voyage over the 
uncharted political seas. 

Despite the heavy laboring and threatening storms, the 
port of success was steadily nearing. England was weary of 
the protracted expensive struggle, which had embroiled her 
with all of continental Europe. Spain and Holland had fol- 
lowed France into the war with her, and Russia's League of 
Armed Neutrality supported the hands of all her enemies. 
English statesmen and English merchants alike longed for 
the termination of the conflict, and thus it came about that 
Ward's last votes were cast on June 14 for the election of 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Henry Laurens 
(John Jay had been elected on June 13) to "be joined to 
the honorable John Adams in negotiating a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain." 

On the preceding day Ward had received leave of absence 
and he set out on his homeward trip on the following Mon- 
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day (June i8). He had been a full year in Philadelphia 
and he could leave with a clear consdence, for two other 
Massachusetts delegates had reached the capital to take his 
place and that of Samuel Adams (who had returned to 
Boston a few weeks earlier). 

On June 22, while he was on his way back, Massachusetts 
reelected him to Congress for the year 1782 — the General 
Court giving him 104 out of 131 votes — but his "state of 
health" and the circumstances of his family" caused him to 
decline this third term. 

Samuel Adams and Gerry were also reelected, but both 
again by considerably fewer votes. 

The General Court was now, under the new constitution, 
composed of representatives and senators, instead of repre- 
sentatives and councilors. The Council's duties had become 
exclusively executive, being confined to advising and assisting 
the governor. Its old share in lawmaking had passed to the 
Senate. 

Ward spent the months of July and August in Shrewsbury, 
giving needed attention to his private affairs but devoting 
most of the time to rest and recuperation. 

On September 4 he presided in the Worcester County 
Court of Common Pleas for the first time under the new con- 
stitution." The Massachusetts Spy of September 6 notes 
that "He gave a charge to the jury, which it is hoped, will 
have a tendency to reform the morals of the people." 

Adjuration was needed, for western Massachusetts was 
beginning to ferment with the unrest that culminated in 
Shays' Rebetlion. The strain of the long war was telling 
on the poorer western counties, who plentifully supplied men 
for its armies but profited little by its commercial inflation. 

In this month there occurred also an interesting tribute to 
the regard in which Ward was held by the Massachusetts 

"Wird. December lo, 17)1, lo Sunncl Adtmi, — Originil letter, Maiiaikattiu At- 
(ii«j, CCIV. 9. 

" He hid been axifinned ■• juaticc of (he Court of Common Pleai of Woitvttec 
Countr on Miidi I (1781). 
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House of Representatives — the House passing, September 
30, a special vote that, though not a member, "a chair be 
assigned for the Hon. Genl. Ward to set in, to hear the De- 
bates of the House when he sees fit." 

The next month brought the glad news of the surrender 
of Cornwallis and his army to American-French forces un- 
der Washington's personal direction. 

From a military standpoint the war had ended, with the 
new republic victorious, but two more years were to drag 
before the goal was fully won. 

On May 29 (17S2) Ward was again in Boston as a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House. 

On the following day the General Court elected him Sena- 
tor by a vote of iij out of 126, but he declined to serve, 
preferring to retain instead his old-time familiar place in the 
House. 

June 25, he received from Governor Hancock a commis- 
sion as "Judge of Probate of Wills, etc., in the County of 
Worcester," but he refused this also, "as I am honored with a 
seat in the House of Representatives, & know it to be the wish 
of my Constituents to have me continue there through the 
year; and as holding both is incompatible by the Constitu- 
tion." =" 

His return to the House was very popular among the Rep- 
resentatives. There were few days of the legislative year 
which did not place him on some committee. 

Prominent among the appointments was that of June 4, 
on the committee of finance "To consider all money matters 
that concern this Commonwealth" and whatever "reform 
and alteration" seemed necessary in the conduct of the state 
treasury. 

Another, October 22, was on the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket Island; the fishermen there being much 
distraught by war's interference with their livelihood — and, 

"June i6, 1781, to Hioodi^-Orisln*! letter, M«»ct.»»< Arckm,. CCVl, 161. 
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by their countrymen elsewhere, being not a httle suspected of 
aiding the enemy." The committee reported (October 29) 
.that the people of Nantucket Island were justified in their 
complaints and that they were entitled to relief, but it advised 
referring their memorial to the Continental Congress, "as no 
adequate relief can be given them but by the United States." 
Both House and Senate concurred, and a copy of the me- 
morial was sent to the Massachusetts delegates in the Conti- 
nental Congress with the admonition that they "use their 
utmost endeavors to impress the minds of Congress with just 
ideas of the high Worth and Importance of the Fisheries to 
the United States in general and this State in particular." 

A third committee appointment was, November 12, to re- 
pair to Berkshire County and "fix the places for holding the 
courts." 

Yet others were: February i8, 1783, by the joint vote of 
the House and Senate, as one of three commissioners "to 
meet such as might be appointed on the part of [the] several 
states to treat upon the subject matter of Impost and Excise" ; 
and, February 8, 1783, to bring in a bill relative to "Negros 
and Molattos," to be based on the principle that there never 
had been legal slaves in Massachusetts, and to provide both 
for indemnifying masters who had held slaves in fact and 
for any assistance to negroes and mulattos that the com- 
missioners might find expedient. 

The trouble in the western counties had by the early sum- 
mer of 1782 grown to serious proportions. In April a 
Hampshire County mob led by Samuel Ely, an irregular 
preacher, had disturbed the sitting of the courts in Northamp- 
ton. Ely was arrested, and imprisoned in Springfield, but his 

"iV» Entlnd Hhtmcal anj OfiaUpcal Rttiitt,. XXIX. U'-MS- At u 
nrtier date (the wiattt of 1779-17S0) Ward bid itivcd ■• chiirmu of a csmmittee to 
iovtitigate cbarga of tnaMn braugbt aEiintt lercral of Naatncket'i prominBiI inliabi- 
tuitt. The cbirm nnx to nothing, the compUinanl rrtractini hi> accDtatiani.—Miuia- 
tlmitii, Aitkivti, CXXXVII, 179-191. See aim "Nantucket ia the Revalutioo," Nivi 
EmtUnd HiUtrial tni Gtnt^lopmt R.p.Ur. XXIX. 4B-J}. <4'-i4!; ud. !d the 
■une perMical, "Ad AntDblognphial Memoir of Williaic Hotcb," XXXI, 161, XXXII, 
36-41, IS>-'JS- 
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adherents broke into the jail and released him. The authori- 
ties retaliated by arresting three of the ringleaders among 
the rescuers, and committed them to jail in Northampton. A 
wave of excited protest swept the county, and a body of three 
hundred men so thoroughly overawed General Porter, despite 
the twelve hundred militiamen called out, that oq a thirty- 
minute ultimatum he freed the prisoners on their personal 
paroles. 

The farmers and mechanics of the western counties, espe- 
cially the poorer class, were ripe for the arguments of 
malcontents and agitators. 

The absence of so many men in the continental armies — 
and from time to time in the militia — had wrought Its mark 
upon the farms and homes they left: crops not planted, or 
ill-cared for, catde too often neglected, fences and buildings 
out of repair. All of these things, many times multiplied, ■ 
changed plain living to poverty; and poverty in hundreds of 
instances reached to the borders of destitution. The fiuctua- 
tion and depreciation of the continental currency — and, 
finally, Its extinction — had also brought losses and hardships 
to many individuals. And the second year under the new con- 
stitution had seen the commencement of a great rush to the 
courts by creditors with claims held in abeyance by the un- 
setded conditions of the earlier years of the war. 

These conditions lent special weight to the bitter complaints 
against the taxes levied. It was held that the legislature was 
wasteful of the public moneys; and it was charged that on the 
poorer counties was laid an unjust share of the expenses of 
the war, the while merchants and others well-to-do were 
fattening on It. 

The agitation and discontent had passed beyond the hope 
of relief by either state or continental action. In Hamp- 
shire County, where it rose the highest, many planned a 
return to allegiance to Great Britain in the belief that they 
could thus lighten their burdens. 

"We have had it huzzaM for George the third within 8 
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rods of our Court House," wrote Joseph Hawley, June 24, 
from Northampton. "You would be astonished," he de- 
clared, "to know with what amazing rapdity the spirit of the 
Insurgts propagates. Many are infected with it, of whom 
you never would have the least suspicion. We are not certain 
who, besides the Devil, sprang Ely at first. But we are not 
at loss who ventilates the Same, for the fire is now become 
such a flame as I cannot describe to you. The General Court 
have not had any affair of greater magnitude before them 
since the Revolution."" 

A most critical condition was threatened. On March 4 
the English House of Commons had extinguished even the 
most stubborn British hope of continuing the conflict, by its 
declaration that it would consider as enemies to His Majesty 
and the country, all those who should advise, or attempt, the 
further prosecution of offensive war on the Continent of 
North America; but domestic discord in the United States 
would assuredly lessen American prestige and might thus 
very unfavorably affect the terms of the agreement establish- 
ing peace. 

So delicate a situation demanded both prompt and careful 
handling, and the General Court on July 3 appointed a joint 
committee to visit Hampshire County "to enquire into the 
grounds of dissatisfaction, to correct misinformations, to re- 
move groundless jealousies." On this committee Ward and 
Nathaniel Gorham represented the House, and Samuel 
Adams represented the Senate. 

On the same day the legislature checked the enforcement 
of execution sales for unsatisfied judgments by passing a 
"Tender Act" which made cattle and other specified articles 
legal tender at prices to be determined by impartial arbitra- 
tors. This served as an effective temporary safeguard for 
debtors, but its operation covered only twelve months and 
acceptance of "tender" was not compulsory on creditors who 
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had previously commenced proceettings. If they refused it, 
they could not add new costs or interest to the amounts due 
them, but they could — and a great many did — hold their 
judgments over awaiting the expiration of the act. And a 
great many other creditors, who had not commenced pro- 
ceedings before its passage, also held back their claims 
awaiting its expiration. 

The General Court committee reached Northampton on 
July 27 and thence proceeded to Conway, Ely's home town, 
their intent being "to visit all those Towns where Discontent 
had in any great Degree prevail'd." 

At Conway it was found that though the inhabitants, as 
individuals, "convers'd freely and publicly with the Commit- 
tee upon Matters supposed by them to be just Grounds of 
Uneasiness," they were averse to going on record with a 
separate town memorial. A special meeting, July 29, called 
at the request of the committee, voted "that the Town had 
no Grievances destinct from the County." They preferred 
the greater strength of a united county protest. 

The same sentiment was voiced by delegates attending 
from thirteen other towns, so it was dedded to call a county 
convention, to be held at Hatfield commencing August 7. 

Delegates from forty-five towns came together at Hatfield, 
and the convention proceedings quickly assumed the form of 
an interrogatory debate. The initiative was taken by the 
leaders of the insurgent element and they poured out their 
complaints against the government. 

Replying to them, the members of the committee explained 
the reasons for the various acts and resolves passed by the 
legislature. 

The story of the three principal days is succinctly told in a 
contemporary diary:" 

"Thursday 8. The Mobb began to tell their Grievances 
and the [Committee] to answer and to give Information. 

~ JonitliiD Judd'l.— TnunbDll. HiiUry tf Ntrllmpltm. Mail.. II, 468. 
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The Day was spent in this way. The Mobbists began to feel 
themselves more a ground than they expected. The Tories 
who are spectators in very great plenty do not hold their 
Heads so High as they have done of late : 

"Fryday 9. Began where we left off. Afterwards chose 
a committee to state Grievances to us. Then the Mobb still 
continued to tell their Grievances but got upon the Shoals 
long before Night. Committee report near Night. 

"Saturday 10. Began in the Morning upon the Report of 
the Com**" which consisted of 8 Articles. 3 we passed 
and the rest we through out. Friends of the Mobb could not 
get things to their Mind. ,They [are] Disappointed and 
Chagrined. What they may produce is uncertain, but 'tis 
certain that they cannot answer the arguments of the Corn**", 
or gainsay the facts they asserted. The appearance is that 
there Is more probability of their being still, if nothing more. 
Convention broke up about 6." 

In the resolutions with which the convention concluded its 
sessions, the delegates held to their belief that the county was 
"burdened with more than its just proportion of taxes" and 
"that the grants of money by the General Court to particular 
persons and officers" were too large, and they expressed the 
opinion that "the common people" were "kept in unnecessary 
and unhappy ignorance of the state of the public debt and the 
appropriations of the public money"; but they promised sup- 
port of the government "to the utmost of their power," and 
disclaimed the design to renounce the "Great American 
cause" and to "return into a state of subjection to Great 
Britain." They declared that the disturbances in the 
county had "in a great measure arisen from misrepresenta- 
tions and mistakes." 

They also resolved to return "sincere thanks to the honor- 
able Gentlemen of the Committee . . . for the satisfactory 
information they have given this Convention concerning the 
state of public affairs; and for the patient, friendly, & gener- 
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ous Attention with which they have heard our various 
representations." 

The result of the committee's visit was very gratifying 
to the legislature, and on October 2 it passed a formal resolu- 
tion "highly approving" the proceedings of the committee 
and "their indefatigable and successful endeavours in so 
great a degree quieting the disturbances that had arisen." 

The committee had indeed so efficiently discharged its 
mission that Massachusetts reassumed a united front of pa- 
triotic determination to reap the full profits of independence. 

Thus again had Artemas Ward well served his country by 
employing in its behalf the influence he drew from his inti- 
mate knowledge of the life and thought and sentiments of the 
rural communities of his state. Samuel Adams' name added 
luster and high ability to the committee — one readily pictures 
the force of his addresses and arguments — but in the rural 
townships (as several House elections had proved) Ward's 
quiet imperturbability held the greater strength. 

Meandme, through all that summer, and on through the. 
autumri, continued the negotiations toward a preliminary 
treaty of peace. Many obstacles delayed agreement. Two 
of them vitally concerned the people of Massachusetts: the 
northeastern boundary line and the northern fisheries. Eng- 
land claimed a substantial part of the present state of Maine, 
and both England and France planned to withhold from the 
new nation its old fruitful participation in the fisheries. 

During the winter, reports were circulated that England 
planned to emphasize her claim on the Maine territory by 
extending her lines westerly from Penobscot to the east bank 
of the Kennebec.'** Public apprehension made itself strongly 

""The Mnotioo of tht EMtern pirt of tbii Conunonwulth i< vtij Altrmint. Tbc 
lite Movanenti of tbt Eaemj pUinlr indicate thit Ihcj Inlcod to PotKM tbcmielva of 
■11 thM Counti? Ihtl lis between Kencbeck k Nova Scotia, a Coualrr Coolignoat (o a 
Briliib PiDTince and from whicb Brittain mar be lupplitd wilb Muta, Tbeir Wot India 
Iilandi with Lmnbei, ft the European State* wilb Gib." — Lieuteoant-GoTemDr Tbooiu 
Cnihing 10 Samuel Holteu, detesate to the federal contreai, Febmarr 9, 1783 {OHiioil 
letter, Dtmftrth CilUiHn, Henkeli •ale, Philadelphia, Deeembcr 11, 1913). 
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felt, and the General Court on February 8, 1783,'* wrote to 
Washington asking him to send northward a force sufficient 
to drive the English from Penobscot — "or at least such a 
number as will confine them to their present possessions," 
reminding him that for years Massachusetts had been "con- 
stantly throwing in forces and supplies" to the assistance 
of her brethren in the south, even when the "enemy ravaged 
within our own borders," and that at the present time, when 
"there is no particutar object that seems to engage the atten- 
tion of the army," it seemed only just that the other states 
should reciprocate. 

The delivery of this request for assistance was entrusted 
to Major-General Benjamin Lincoln — he who had acted as 
general officer of the Massachusetts state troops during 
Ward's continental command in Boston — and Stephen Hig- 
ginson, one of the Massachusetts delegates to the federal 
congress. 

Washington could not comply with the request, whether or 
not he wished to, as Congress was considering an attempt to 
reduce New York if peace negotiations should fall,"^ and 
such an undertaking would require every available man in 
the American army; but Lincoln, from headquarters at New- 
burgh, sent a reassuring letter to Ward, saying "There can- 
not in my opinion be any doubt but that we shall receive all 
the succour we wish for unless the reduction of New York 
should be undertaken."" 

Washington's own reply to the Central Court was not so 
pleasingly worded. His conclusions, and the reasons for 
them, were respectfully accepted, but an apparently dispar- 
aging reference to the suggested campaign against Penobscot 
aroused some ill feeling, despite his compHmentary reference 

« Mauaciaitlli Gr-rtd Cnrl R'UrJj, XLIV, 304-105. 

" The Praviiionil Articia of P«ce hid been ligned bf Sof lud lod the United Statea 
og November ]0, 1782, ud towird the end of Febrnarr, 178]. the Dewtpipen 
puhliihed ■ report to that effect but oSatl advice of the lisning did Dot reidi the 
United Stitei until Match 11, 1783. 

■Febmarf iS. 1783.— Oripnal letter, ArUmti ffarJ MSS. 
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to Massachusetts as a state "whose exertions have been so 
great and meritorious.""* Ward, writing to Lincoln, re- 
marked that Washington "gives credit to the Exertions of 
the States and informs he shall readily (when in his power) 
consent to any Judicious Plan for the removal of the Invaders 
of this State ; Which I take to be a slap, for which I shall not 
be in a hurry to thank him. If peace takes place, we shall not 
I trust want his aid for that purpose."'' 

Massachusetts' impatience was heightened by the laxity of 
several of the other states; by their avoidance of their share 
of the support of the continental army. 

"How is it," demanded Thomas Cushing of Samuel Hol- 
ten, "that while we are exerting every nerve for furnishing 
our Quota of Men and Money, Virginia as well as some of 
the other States do little or nothing?" Will this be born 
with long I Will not our People be out of Patience? and 
will not such a Conduct, if long persisted in, tend to shake the 
Union?"" 

It was indeed good news that reached Boston the following 
month of the arrival in Philadelphia, March 12, of authentic 
advice that Provisional Articles of Peace had been signed by 
the English and United States representatives, and that the 
firmness and ability of the American commissioners had in- 
serted in them England's recognition of the United States' 
right to the Maine territory in dispute,*^ and also an agree- 
ment "that the people of the United States shall continue to 
enjoy unmolested the right to take iish of every kind on the 
Grand Bank and on all the other banks of Newfoundland; 

"Fehnurr »». 17I3. — Ori^oil Icttci, lUauattuiirii Artklvtt, CCIV, 311-314. 

"OtiiiDtl letter, April I'j, i^gj, Feti CtUitAan, Miine HiMoriol Sodety. 

"The tune qnotu Iitd been ■■•igned to ManictiDHtti and Viriinia for tj%i, bnl 
Virginia furaiihcd only 6ig men for the coDliacntal lioe, agaidM 4370 from MuM- 
chniettl.— /tocn'MH Stall Papert, MiUlan jigairi, I, 14. 

" Pebniir^ 9, 1783 — tlie •■me letter quoted ou page 267, aatt 30. 

** Liter, there cuDe amlroveniei over the ideaCificitiDD of the Saint Croix River agreed 
npon u the loDthetly part of the eaitem border, and, in inceeeding jrean, much wrangling 
ovei the intent to be drawn fmin wordi and phrain defining the DBrtheaitera boundirjr. 
Bat iiich tnublea were of the future — they did not dim the •■tiifiction felt in Miaaa- 
chuaetta that the line of Britiifa daminicn wai act well to the eait of the Penobacnt. 
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also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all other places in 
the sea where the inhabitants of both countries used at any 
time heretofore to fish. And ... on such part of the coast 
of Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use . . . and 
also on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of his Britan- 
nic Majesty's dominions in America." 

The Provisional Articles could not be transferred to a 
definitive treaty until the completion of a peace agreement 
by Great Britain and France, but they tended greatly to 
clear the political atmosphere and relieve the tension under 
which the country had been laboring. And they were soon 
followed by word that Great Britain and France (and Spain) 
had also signed preliminary articles. 

It was with a well satisfied heart that Ward read the 
proclamation of Congress, April 12, announcing the cessation 
of hostilities. 

Ward was not a candidate for the Massachusetts House of 
1783-1784, but he was a much interested observer of the 
Hancock-Bowdoin contest for the governorship. "It is aston- 
ishing," he wrote to Lincoln, "to see the Arts that are made 
use of to keep the little man [Hancock] in the chair. . . . 
Low art and cunning never was more prevalent since my re- 
membrance than at this day. He that espouseth the little 
one's cause is represented as a friend to America : but he that 
is in favor of Mr. Bowdoin is at once dub'd an Enemy and 
not to be trusted. ... In some [towns] he has made but a 
very indifferent figure, howsoever I expect nothing but he will 
be chosen and the State suffer the Calamity one year more at 
least."" 

The "calamity" happened as Ward expected, but he prob- 
ably did not let it trouble him very long, for in the fall came 
o£SciaI advice of the definitive treaty with England.*" 

It was during the autumn of 1782 and the early part of 

"Ongiail letter, April 13. 17S], Fan Callitiitm, Maine Hiitoricit Sadetr. 
"Signed Septonbcr ], \7%i: received in the United Sutn in Navonber, 1783; ntified 
hj CongreM JuiDiiy 14, 1784; ratified by George IV April 9: tatificadooi exduiitel 
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the year of definite peace, that Ward was frequently asso- 
dated with Timothy Dwight, the famous divine, revolutionary 
chaplain, writer, and educator — then Representative from 
Northampton — ^who recorded his opinion of Shrewsbury's 
representative in the following terras:*^ 

"I knew General Ward well : and having been often with 
htm on Committees, charged with interesting business, neces- 
sarily developing the views, and principles of the several 
members, had a very fair opportunity to learn his character. 
He was possessed of an excellent understanding, directed 
chiefly to the practical interests of mankind; was of few 
words, and those always pointing to the purpose in hand; 
was frank, undisguised, of inflexible integrity, an unwarping 
public spirit, and a fixed adherence to what he thought right : 
a subject which he rarely mistook. His reverence for the 
Christian religion was entire; and his life adorned its precepts. 
I have known no person, to whom might be applied the 'Jms- 
tum et tenacem propositi virum' of Horace with more pro- 
priety, or whose firm mind would be less shaken by the 
'Civium ardor, prava jubentium,' or the 'Vultus instantis 
Tyranni.* "*' 

« Dwlgbt, Travel, !m Nnv E-fhwd ani Kra, r»rk, I, 370. 

" 71k qDotatiiwt — the "mtn Ju>t and •(cidfut id hi* pnrpou" . . . "the cidlcJ 
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CHAPTER XIV 
1784-1787:49656-59 

The linancittl distress and discontent in Massachusetts. "Shays' Re- 
bellion." The fear that England was fomenting the disturbances. 
General Ward harangues the rebels from the steps of the Worces- 
ter County court-house, 

THE United States had won a place among the self- 
governing nations of the earth, but greater than ever 
was its need of the highest wisdom and the strongest leader- 
ship that it could muster. 

The inevitable difficulties of reconstruction were multiplied 
by the lack both of an effective national government and of 
a national currency. 

The Confederacy, dangerously weak even under war's 
driving necessity for unity of purpose, became after the con- 
clusion of peace completely powerless to hold the states in 
harmony; and equally impotent to cope with the commercial 
and financial problems, international and domestic, which 
beset them. There was everywhere a great deal of dan- 
gerous unrest. 

A stronger union was needed, a stronger central govern- 
ment — and a general accord of state governments — to foster 
commerce and to set running again the wheels of normal 
peacetime life and occupations. But jealousy, pride, and 
lethargy stayed men's hands. So, also, did over-rigid adher- 
ence to political tenets, and morbid fear of what might evolve 
from opening the door to a change in the form of national 
government. 

In Massachusetts, the seven years' contest had spelled in- 
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creased prosperity for a considerable number of individuals : 
for some merchants ; for many inhabitants of the coast com- 
munities which profited from privateering; for speculators 
with cheaply purchased soldiers' certificates or other claims; 
for army contractors. But for a much greater number — and 
they included particularly the small farmers, artisans, and 
laborers of the inland counties — it had in general meant the 
laying of heavy additional burdens on their always meager 
resources. 

Peace and independence had come, but important sources 
of Massachusetts' pre-war prosperity were held closed by 
English orders which barred American ships from the British 
West Indies and forbade the importation into them of Amer- 
ican-caught fish, placed an excessive duty on whale oil, and in 
other ways obstructed efforts to revive American commerce. 
France and Spain also, though to minor effect, raised im- 
peding barriers. 

This crippling of the fishing, shipping, and ship-building 
industries imposed a serious handicap on Massachusetts. It 
delayed the return of the privateersmen to their peacetime 
callings and affected the value of every farmer's crop — in 
many cases, added to the other troubles of the timea, re- 
sulting in its lying unused and unmarketable in his barn. 

Most successful had been the national outcome of the 
contest with Great Britain, but its initial legacy was an op- 
pressive weight of continental, state, and town indebtedness, 
and an excessively disordered condition of individual 
finances. 

The alarming aggregate of private indebtedness repre- 
sented the accumulations of several years — their normal totals 
enhanced both by the inflation resulting from cheap paper 
money and by war's claims on men's time and services. 

Many causes had operated to delay the payment of debts : 
the lack of an adequate circulating medium, and the unsettled 
condition of trade; the individual unrest, and the lessened 
individual industry inevitable under conditions of abnormal 
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excitement; the (also inevitable) looseness of thought, and 
— where possible — extravagance of living. 

During much of the time preceding, and also during the 
first years of, the Revolution, a majority had practised self- 
denial, but later had come the reaction so severely censured 
by contemporary writers and legislators. The epidemic of 
self-indulgence was a natural result of war conditions. The 
excessive severity of its punishment was due, largely, to the 
lack of a national currency. 

An emission of continental-state paper money had fol- 
lowed the expiration of the continental paper money in 1781, 
but it enjoyed only a short life. 

For a while its place was generously iilled by specie flowing 
in through various channels: from the disbursements of the 
British and French armies; from trade with Havana and 
other points under the protection of the French fleet ; from 
prize ships, etc 

In eastern Massachusetts the atmosphere of prosperity 
had been further stimulated by the expenditures of the French 
fieet during its visit to Boston after the battle of Yorktown. 

Soon, however, this foreign specie began to disappear. 
Large amounts were shipped to England and elsewhere to 
pay for the great quantities of goods imported — goods which 
tilled merchants' shelves to overflowing, bought at prices with 
which the smaller American industries could not compete; and 
much of the remainder was gathered into the coffers of the 
"money-holders" — and by them closely hoarded. 

In the central and western counties of Massachusetts, trade 
came to a paralytic halt, labor could And no employment, and 
entire communities found themselves reduced to the level of 
barter. 

Vehement demands arose for paper money to make people 
prosperous again. 

It was the natural desire of private creditors to realize on 
their claims — many of them long deferred — which finally 
raised class antagonism to the highest point. There were not 
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wanting creditors keen to take the fullest advantage of the 
abnormal conditions, just as in the earlier legal-tender paper- 
money days there had not been lacking debtors endeavoring 
to evade a just settlement of their indebtedness. 

The flood of suits that had set in soon after the openingi 
of the courts under the state constitution, reached a great 
height in 1783, 1784, and 1785, continuing on into 1786. In 
many hundreds of cases, decisive action had been deferred as 
a result of the Tender Act and by court ejrtensions, and by 
agreement; but such deferments could prove of only tempo- 
rary service, and one after the other they broke down, leav- 
ing a large pa^ of the population of Massachusetts almost 
hopelessly en^ngled in debt and legislation. 

Very precarious, in truth, was then the position of a debtor 
in Massachusetts. 

A debt contracted when money was cheap and plentiful, 
gained hugely in burden if to be paid when currency was 
nearly extinct. As cash was almost unobtainable, a judgment 
was quickly translated into execution; and execution meant the 
seizure of' any or all property that a man might have — there 
was then no "homestead" or any other exemption, save only, 
by common law, a man's tools and absolutely essential cloth- 
ing and household furniture. As the next step, the debtor 
would sec his belongings publicly sold at ruinous prices, for 
few, save the creditors, were financially able to bid at the 
sales. 

As a final weapon, the barbarous laws permitted imprison- 
ment for debt (or for unpaid taxes) — even for a small bal- 
ance unrealized by the sale of all a man's possessions; and 
the abominable jails were quickly filled — were crowded to the 
very roofs — with debtors. 

Especially hard hit were the returned soldiers. Their 
farms, or their other private affairs, had suffered in their 
absence and many of them were in debt for necessaries for 
their families. For their back pay, they had received certi- 
ficates which they had been obliged to sell at heavy discount. 
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. They had no money to show for their services or to apply upon 
their obligations. 

In Worcester County, 104 prisoners were committed dur- 
ing 1785. Ten of them had been sentenced on criminal 
counts — the other 94 were jailed for debt.* They were all 
herded together in a building rotten and fetid with age — the 
poorest of them crowded "fifteen into one small room."' 
The propertyless debtor was utterly at the mercy of his 
' creditor. His creditor, by paying a small charge for board 
I (only four shillings and sixpence a week), could keep him in 
I jail as long as he liked. A judgment, with the threat of in- 
■ carceration in such a pest-hole as the Worcester County jail 
of 17S5, could, in many cases, be used to control a man's 
'. labor as effectively as if he were a slave. 

To parallel today the Massachusetts conditions of 1785, 
imagine that, of the population of New York City, 10,000 
men — none of them guilty of any crime except that of being 
in debt— had been stripped of all their possessions and thrown 
into crowded dungeons to be kept there at the will and whim 
of their creditors; and that the threat of similar calamity 
swung over the heads of a hundred thousand men of the cityl 
To gauge the emotions that would be aroused, know also 
that a majority of the men thus imprisoned are debtors be- 
cause of economic conditions which they had been powerless 
to control; that many of them have seen possessions worth 
much more than the sum of their debts sold for a mere frac- 
tion of those debts because money had almost disappeared; 
and that a great number of them are ex-soldiers returned 
from a victorious war. Broaden the view by spreading the 
same conditions over a large part of the country, and heighten 
the tension by a vigorous community of feeling — for the men 
thus jailed in Massachusetts, and the men threatened with 
jail, were not of large cities where neighborliness is little 

' That figum lie drawn frem ■ tmlcmponry retiiltr pmerved in (he Wnmtfr 
Couotr jail. Study oi the rtgiittt •asEOti that ■ complete total, if obtiinable, wootd 
pve a itill highec nnmbci of debtor* jailed. 

* Report of a conunittee of the Court of General SfMiont, Match iS, 1786. 
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known, but chiefly of small towns where (in those days) 
blood ties were strong and neighborly fellowship was a living 
creed. 

The pressure was kept at full by the hungry competition 
of creditors — each one beset by the fear that some other 
might forestall him. There were no insolvency laws to guard 
the distribution of a living debtor's estate : the first man to 
obtain an execution might swallow it all. 

These serious flaws in the social system gaped into chasms 
under the financial stress of the times and imperiled the 
structure of the commonweatth. 

The people of Massachusetts had brought themselves to 
believe that the end of the war would mean the end of their 
troubles. Instead, especially in the central and western 
counties, their burdens were heavier than ever and their con- 
dition much more onerous than when under the "tyranny" of 
Great Britain. 

Who was to blame for this? How should they relieve 
themselves from the pressure of their loads? 

The taverns — and wherever else men congregated — again 
heard the excited arguments and angry accusations that had 
preceded the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Those who had complained and protested in 1782 — and 
later — now held many new grievances. And those of tory 
inclination — open or concealed — eagerly swayed backward to 
the hope of renewed allegiance to England. 

Lawyers were denounced as public enemies and as unfit 
to serve in the assembly. The legislature was upbraided for 
the weight of taxation, and it was charged that the additional 
taxes laid in July, 1784, and March, 1786, to take up the 
notes given to the soldiers for back pay, had been promoted 
by speculators who had purchased the notes at excessive 
discounts. The lower courts were held to be instruments of 
oppression and an unnecessary expense. Merchants, as en- 
couraging extravagance and damaging domestic trade by their 
importations, were assailed as the root of economic troubles. 
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There was an undercurrent of suspicion that the "rich 
men" of Boston were planning "to bring the state into lord- 
ships" and that to obtain their end they had deliberately 
brought about "a tax so heavy on the people that there was 
not sufficient money in circulation to pay for it."^ 

Equally dangerous to the peace of the state were charges 
or insinuations that the burdens under which it suffered were 
made heavier by the monopolizing of power and position 
by family cliques.* People began to wonder if they had 
merely cast off one set of undestred rulers for the privilege 
of being weighed down by others yet more self-seeking. 

'Mtm,ir$ ./ "Billf" mHarJ. Mi-i.lr, ./ iht G-t^l. $». 

•Below ii (n irtide publiihcd in tht 3fui»l.icir. Sp,, April 14. 17S4: 

"Before the rcvolntioD, Mr. Hntdiinuni wu UeotentDl Coveraor, Mr. Olivei wM 
SecRtirr of the Piotukc, Peter Olivci tod FoKer Hutchinioa EK|n. were Judgei of the 
Superior Court: The people wen ■liTnied it that accumulilioD of power io one famltT 
■nd conacctiDa — ther vcrr juatlr contidered it > ioure of corrupt iolluencc dtnstoui to 
publick liberty and accardlaK>T eierled every effort ia their power to diinlve the cnD< 
bixilioii — but unhappily their meani were not adequate to their KcurilT. Since the 
revotutioD, the officn of LieutcDint GoTcnior, Secretary of the Commonwealth, Jnatice 
of the Peace for the Countr of Sulfo^ Chief Judice of the Supreme Jtidinal Court, 
CIcik of that Court by ■ brother >f the Chief Juitioe, and aoMher of (he Judgea, Judge 
af the Maritime Court, and one of the Caundl of the Commooweiltb. and ■ Judge of 
Probate, are held by one family and coonectioo, without taj apprtheniion from the 
inllueiict and power. 

"Ii publick virtue now ao unirerHlly prevalent that there ii no neceaiity for adverting 
ta drcumitancei of thii nature? Or are the eitraordinary meritt of thit family niSicieiit 
to juitify the inattention? I will not inquire what they were in the begianing of the 
conteat with Great Britain, or whether their conduct wai «o unifonD and vigonnu in the 
CBuae of their country ai to jwtify the preaent cooGdeace. and predilection in their favour. 
— t leave thae queationi to the diacaaaion of othen, and only obaerrc that it appear* 
to me. the cnmbinalion ia atnmg. that the conduaion ii lAvioui, iiuleaa the integrity and 
ability of theae men, aecure nt from danger, or their incapadly rendert them harmleaa." 

A hoat of readera alao approvingly read "A Shorter Catechiim," widely diatiiboted 
at about the aame time. It waa prioled in the Hea Ytrk FatluL February j, 1784, the 
MoiiaijliifrHi Gatulti, February 17, 17S4, and elaewhere. It iodudea the foUowiog 
Quttlitmi and Ammtri: 

"O—tHtm. What la law? ^xiuer. A aervant to the rich and Uak 
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Carrying the tide higher was the swelling restlessness of 
the young men back from camp with no settled prospects and, 
many of them, impelled by the doctrine that those who had 
fought for their country should have a full share in all its 
property and resources, no matter how or by whom held.' 

And surging upward again were the chronically discon- 
tented who see only that others are more prosperous than 
they and who bear an ever-present resentment of that fact 
and an ever-ready hatred toward those thus favored. The 
laboring of communities in the aftermath of the war gave 
this class both opportunity and many temporary allies. 

The breaking point came in 1786. The spring elections 
had placed in the House a number of Representatives who 
leaned toward the debtors' side, but they produced no relief, 
and when the legislature adjourned on July 8, reliance on con- 
stitutional methods suddenly vanished — legislative process 
appeared too slow for the thousands of men caught in the 
quicksands of the times. As an evil background, prison con- 
ditions became continuously more revolting — by June 30 the 
Worcester County jail was so choked with debtors that 
twenty-six were confined in one small garret.' Debtors yet 
free, and the relatives and friends of debtors both free and 
imprisoned, turned angrily from talk and argument to the 
determination to prevent any further court procedure until 
aid should come from, or be forced from, the legislature^-or 
until a new legislature could be elected. 

The debtors* reasoning was simple. If the courts and 
present legal processes continue uninterrupted, we shall lose 
our property, be in danger of jail for debt, and be 
disfranchised.^ If we prevent the courts sitting, we shall, 

' "Their creed it Uiit Uke prapcrty of tbe United Suta b» been protected from the 
eonlitcitioiu of Briliio by the jojat eirrtioni of ill, tni therefore naght to be tbe oom- 
moo property of ill." — Kooi to Wuhiagton, October 13, 1786. Brookt, Hmry Kmax, 
1941 Drtke. Lift and CorT,.p,Md.ntt ./ H^mtj Kn,:,. 91-9Z. 

'Report of ■ committee of the Coart gf General Seuioiu, Jane 13, 17S6. 

' Tbe new OKiilitatioa contained a pnpeity qnilifiotion teatricting the vote* for Gov- 
emer, Senilort, uid RepRMDlative*. It wu half at high tgtia at (he quilificition te- 
qinnd af electsn of RepnacDtativet under the Province chirtci. 
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for a time at least, keep both our possessions and our votes ; 
and perhaps a new legislature will devise a way out of our 
troubles. 

The fallacy of the plan, as many discovered later, was 
the impossibility of continued obstruction of the courts mth- 
out incurring the responsibility and dangers of armed oppo- 
sition to both the state and the national governments, but its 
apparent promise served to unite those in distress — and to 
their standard flocked all the restless and disloyal. 

In the year preceding the Revolution, people had learned 
the political strength of county conventions, and now town- 
ship after township turned toward the same panacea. 

The first gathering to make its resolutions felt was that of 
Worcester County at Leicester on August 15. 

Delegates from thirty-seven towns came together to discuss 
grievances and debate remedies. 

They recorded their objection to the sitting of the legisla- 
ture in Boston : they felt that in the capital it was too much 
under the influence or the domination of the wealthier classes; 
they wanted it to meet elsewhere, believing that it would then 
be more responsive to the needs of the state in general. They 
emphasized next the need for a circulating medium. And 
they continued with complaints of "abuses in the practice of 
the law, and the exorbitance of the fee-table"; the existence 
of the Courts of Common Pleas "in their present mode of 
administration" ; the appropriation of the impost and excise 
revenue for the payment of the interest of the state securities; 
the "unreasonable and unnecessary grants" made by the Gen- 
eral Court "to the Attorney General and others" ; the govern- 
ment employees "being too numerous and having too great 
salaries"; and the state "granting aid or paying moneys to 
Congress, while our Public accounts remain unsettled." 

Ward's influence with the discontented of his fellow citi- 
zens, even with those of his home town, was this time un- 
availing. 

Shrewsbury had elected him Representative in 1785 and 
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1786, and he had been made Speaker of the House (first, 
February 3, 1786, for the concluding weeks of 1785-1786 by 
a vote of fifty-two out of eighty-one ; and then by reelection 
for 1786-1787 by ninety-nine out of a hundred'), but in 
this new revolt against conditions it turned suddenly from 
his leadership. As Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas for Worces- 
ter County, he stood as too conspicuous a figure of the govern- 
ment which the discontented held responsible for their 
troubles. 

Also there were, probably, many to declare that he had 
become prosperous, and therefore anathema, because he had 
during 17S4 and 1785 enlarged his house by the addition of 
the "New Part," thus changing it from a seven-room home to 
a more imposing dwelling of eleven rooms. In truth, 
Ward never acquired the gift of money-making, and his mod- 
est investments were the result of rigid personal economy. 
The "New Part" had not been built because of overflowing 
prosperity but because more space was needed to house to- 
gether his own family and that of his son, Thomas Walter, 
who on its completion came to live under the same roof, 
bringing with him his wife and two babies. General Ward's 
repeated absences — in Boston and Philadelphia — made this 
arrangement very desirable, especially as his wife's health 
was failing.* 

The Leicester gathering was succeeded by a Hampshire 
County convention at Hatfield ; and that was followed by the 
insurgents' forcible closing of the Court of Common Pleas at 
Northampton on August 29. 

Bowdoin — governor now, for his second term — met the 
Northampton outbreak with a proclamation (September 2) 

* Od the ■flernoaD af the •■me Atj that gmvt Urn Ihii all but uDininuHU electiiHi ■• 
SpeakEF, the Hook for tbe Mccnd time elected him Scnalor, but he again decliDcd. 

Theie wen foor tttueo* in the critical legiilalive jear of 1786-7: Maj 31, 17S6, 
to JdI]' S, 17SG; September 27, 17S6, to November 18, 178G: Januarr 31. 17S7. to 
Maieh 10, 1787; April 15, 1787, to May 3, 1787. Ward waa preKDl everr dar- 

'After (eniil jam of ill health, Gcnenl Ward'a wife died Decemhei l], 17S8. 
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calling upon all officers, civil and military, and the public in 
general "to unite in preventing and suppressing all such trea- 
sonable proceedings," but the proclamation had little effect 
and the insurgent leaders pressed their plans with complete 
disregard of it. 

Two men had by this time attained prominence in the 

'■ movement — Daniel Shays of Pelham and Luke Day of West 

;' Springfield. Both had served as captains in the Revolutionary 

/ army. It ts said that Day was the stronger character, but the 

insurrection is indelibly stamped with Shays' name. 

The insurgents' next purpose was the closing of the 
Worcester County Courts of Common Pleas and General 
Sessions to be held commencing September 5. Five hundred 
cases were to come before the justices of the Common Pleas — 
a large grist — fewer than at preceding sessions but equal to 
the average of an entire year prior to the Revolution. 

Bowdoin had followed his proclamation by orders both to 
the sheriff of Worcester County and to Major-General War- 
ner of the county miHtia to protect the courts, but this pre- 
caution had no more efficacy than the proclamation. Popular 
sentiment paralyzed authority, and on the night of Septem- 
ber 4 a body of armed men, commanded by Captain Adam 
Wheeler of Hubbardston, entered Worcester and found no 
difficulty in taking possession of the court-house. 

Early the next morning Wheeler's company was joined by 
new contingents under several other insurgent leaders. 

Shortly before noon Ward left the house of Joseph Allen"* 
and walked toward the court-house^* to open court. He was 

" Clerk of the coDrtt lod > nephew of Samuel Adimt. 

"Thii wu the "Second Court Houie," ■ wooien itiucture about 41 feet front br 
33 feet in depth. buElt 17J1-17S4 nm the >ite of the north wiog of the preteni conrt- 
home. In 1803. loon ta be inccMdcd by the "Old Brick Coort Hou»e," it wia rolled 
lloDg Mlln Street md thence down Fnnklin Street, twenty yoke of aien htntins. to the 
locilitT now known ■■ Trumbull Squire (then ■ beiuliful runl lectiOD}, there to lerve 
■• ■ reiidencr for four generKionl of the Trumbull family. 

In 1886. ihortly after the death of Mn. Grorge A. (Louiia Clap) Trumbull (Decem- 
ber 5, 1885), the hauie wu rented to Dt. Jaieph H. Kelley. who uted part of It hUnielf 
(building ■□ addition far ■ waltini mora) and lublel the remainder. 

On June i, 1891, the building na> lold by the Trumbull hdn to Dr. Kelley and 
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accompanied by the other justices of the Common Pleas, a 
number of the justices of the Sessions, the clerk, the sheriff, 
court attendants, and members of the bar. 

Court-house Hill was thronged with men. On the out- 
skirts of the crowd stood a sentry, and he challenged the 
judges as they approached. Ward sharply ordered him to 
"present arms"; and the man, formerly a subaltern in Ward's 
own regiment, instinctively obeyed, saluted, and stepped aside 
to let his old commander pass. With the first honors thus 
readily won. Ward and the other members of his party re- 
sumed their progress, and the insurgents, following the ex- 
ample of the sentry, fell back to left and right and let them 
through. 

A curious repetition of that other walk through the ranks 
of armed men to the same court-house, staged in that same 
month twelve years before, when Ward, setting himself in 
opposition to his associates on the bench, had become marked 
as a leader of the people in the dangerous road to rebellion. 
Now, as Chief Justice, surrounded by a riotous mob of armed 
men, he as undauntedly faced them in opposition to their 
revolt against the authority of the state which he and they 
together had helped to erect. 

The judges reached the court-house, but at its doors they 
were brought to a sudden stop by a row of men with fixed 
bayonets. 

Dr. Williim J. Delihinly <wh»c oiEce wu ■[»•• the •(ml), and ia tbt *priag df 
the fallowing jeir it w» msiii] moved — Chough (hii time odI; ■ few feet — to tnakc 
maai for ■ brick ipirtiMDt houtc, The Trtunbntl, No. 5 Tnimbuil Square. 
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Ward sternly asked "who commanded the people there; 
by what authority, and for what purpose, they had met in 
hostile array?" 

"[Captain] Wheeler at length replied. After disclaiming 
the rank of leader, he stated, that they had come to relieve 
the distresses of the country, by preventing the sittings of 
courts until they could obtain redress of grievances." 

Ward answered "that he would satisfy them their com- 
plaints were without just foundation." He demanded that 
they "take away their bayonets and give him some position 
where he could be heard by his fellow citizens, and not by the 
leaders alone who had deceived and deluded them. . . ." 

"The insurgent officers, fearful of the effect of his deter- 
mined manner on the minds of their followers, interrupted. 
They did not come there, they said, to listen to long speeches, 
but to resist oppression : they had the power to compel sub- 
mission: and they demanded, an adjournment without day."^' 

Ward peremptorily refused to reply to any proposition 
thus delivered. 

They then told him to "fall back." "The drum was beat, 
and the guard ordered to charge. The soldiers advanced, 
until the points of their bayonets pressed hard upon his 
breast," penetrating his robe, but he "stood as immoveable as 
a statue, without stirring a limb, or yielding an inch." " 

He told the men that he did not fear their bayonets, that 
"he was in the way of his duty" and that he was determined 
to do it : they might plunge their bayonets into his heart ; that 
when opposed to his duty his life was of litde consequence." 
• His intrepidity prevailed. The men lowered their bay- 
onets; and Ward turned and addressed the insurgent crowd. 

Then happened a strange thing — a minor miracle I 

Ward's public career had brought him many distinctions. 

"LincalD. HUnry tf fF„rir,iir, Mm., Fiat eiitiaa, 135-136; iSfii cdilwa, 119- 

" Hid., Pint editioD, 136; i8(t cditioo. 119. 

" Matiaihtirit, Giaiiii, Septcmbei S, 1786: MmiiaiiuutU Crmlinrt, September 9, 
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He had commanded a regiment, and then an army ; had pre- 
sided as judge and as Chief Justice; had headed the Council 
of Massachusetts, and served as Speaker of its House of 
Representatives — but he had never possessed the gift of 
ready speech. No orator he, but,. on the contrary, inclined to 
stumble in public utterance. 

But now at this moment — when he saw the fruits of the 
long labors of a generation of Massachusetts patriots imper- 
iled by assaults within the temple- — the gift which had been 
denied him as a young man and through his middle age came 
to him as he stood there, a man close upon his threescore 
years. 

In "clear and forcible argument" he pleaded the insurgents' 
own cause against themselves and opposed their attempts 
at political self-destruction. He "explained the dangerous ten- 
dency of their rash measures; admonished them that they 
were placing in peril the liberty acquired by the efforts and 
sufferings of years, plunging the country in civil war, and 
involving themselves and their families in misery; that the 
measures they had taken must defeat their own wishes; for 
the government would never yield that to force, which would 
be readily accorded to respectful representations; and warned 
them that the majesty of the laws, would be vindicated, and 
their resistance of its power avenged."*' 

For nearly two hours he spoke, frequently interrupted, but 
ready with retort and reply. Finally, turning to Captain 
Wheeler, he told him "that he had better take his men away ; 
that they were waging war, which was treason ; and that the 
consequence would be (here he made a short pause, and then 
added in a strong voice) the Gallows."**- " 

■*L!iieglo, Bliirtf tf fFatctilit, Man., Pint cdilloo, 136: 1861 cdiliim, 119-110. 

" Miuiiukmitii' Cminil, September 9. 1736- 

"Geoixe Alleo in hii "Remuiicaicn" {Rtmimiuncn cf fir Rnrrtnd Giarte Aiim 
,f Jr,,ii.ter. 4<-4l) endeavored la rob W>rd of the credit of hit iptech on the court- 
hoi)»c itcpi September J, 1786. "General Ward of Shiewibory," he wrote, "frequent!]' 
viiiled mj father. He had no cnmnand of lugnige — wai heiitatioK in hit ipRch. The 
(ddreii to the iunrienu la Worcciiet during Shaji't Rebellion, which Lincoln ptinli in 
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Ward made no further attempt to enter the court-house. 
Instead, as he ceased talking, he stepped down among the 
insurgents. One of their officers ordered the men to open 
ranks, and he walked slowly through, followed by the other 
members of his party, and made his way to the United States 
Arms tavern." 

Court was formally opened in the tavern, and messengers 
were dispatched calling upon the militia to come in for its 
protection. Adjournment was then taken until the following 
morning. 

The insurgents meantime continued their garrison of the 
court-house and patroled the town. 
, The following day brought a large addition to their forces, 
but no aid or protection for the court. Instead of the militia- 
men, came word that their officers could not marshal them to 
oppose the insurgents: "for they were too generally in favor 
of the peoples measures."'" 

To attempt any further court procedure would have been 
futile. The Court of Common Pleas was adjourned sine die, 
aU cases being continued to the next term ( December 5 ) . The 
Court of General Sessions was put over to November 21. 

The insurgents had won their point and prevented the 
county courts sitting to any effect, but Ward's firm stand 
for law and order, and his impassioned harangue on the court- 
house steps, shone as a beacon-tight over the troubled seas. 
The little newspapers of those days all told the story. Its 

hii Hiitorr M htviag b«n mtde by Ward, ii purcl; Goitioui. He wu inciptble of auch 
an effort." 

Allcn'a csntoilioD ii upiet ij tht fact thit Lincoln biicd hit nirrillaa on a coDtem- 
porarr awoiint — written on the evening of the very day on which Ward made ttui, the 
longeit apcech of hia lifei and pablifhed in the nefrfpapert of the period — MaiiMckmtrItt 
CtHiintI, September 9; Amfncm HiralJ, September u ; Nriu Ytrk Packti, Scplembet 
iS: and other*. 

"Alio known at "Patch'i Tavern." Then a new and pretentioiit ettabliihoient, and 
the reaort of vititon of conKqaenct. Later, under Colonel Sikn (famoui a* a •taie-coacfa 
proprietor), it bectDie the center of itaEc-coich travel to, from, and ibraueh Woicettet. 
Ill third itDiT wat added bji Sikei in igi]. In the Ecnerationi that have paiaed lincc 
tLe dayi of Shiri' Rebellion, it hai leen nameroui chingn of ownertbip, and (Ome ia 
totuttuctioa. and borne leveril different namea, id 1»( being that of the Exchange Hxel. 
It itill ttandi (1911). but oncouth and dilapidated, an eyeaore to the neighborbaed. 

■■Af«.«»-H«. Artiioti. CXC, 133. 
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moral strength persisted and fructified long after Shays had 
fled and the rebellion had subsided. It still lives as one of 
the finest traditions of the county. 

Next to sit in Worcester was the Supreme Judicial Court — 
the old Superior Court under a new title. The insurgents, ap- 
prehensive of the result of carrying their opposition too high, 
kept themselves well in hand and made no attempt to inter- 
fere with its proceedings. Nor, on their part, did the justices 
take cognizance of the obstruction of the county court four- 
teen days earlier. They- did, however, affirm judgments 
against debtors in almost all the cases (more than 250) 
brought before them on appeal from the county court, and 
thus turned upon themselves the wrath that had been with- 
held. 

From Worcester the justices went to Springfield. Their ar- 
rival found excitement running high and the insurgents gath- 
ering to prevent their holding court — the temper of the peo- 
ple growing steadily more violent from anxiety concerning 
the court's action on appeals in civil cases and, among the 
more prominent insurgents, from perturbation lest they be 
indicted for the blocking of the lower courts, despite the 
pacific attitude of the justices at their Worcester session.** 

The court opened on September 26 under the protection of 
several hundred militiamen commanded by General Shepard, 
but insurgent officers mustered a large enough force to render 
judicial procedure impossible and the court was adjourned on 
its third day without any cases coming before it. 

All eyes were now turned on the legislature, which had 
convened in special session on September 27, The gravity of 
the political situation was undeniable, but there was much dif- 
ference of opinion in the House, on the course to be adopted, 

* Hiitorluii give onlj the itcond mioD — the iaiurgeat lt*der»' fe«r of iiwlictineiit — -■• 
the Cliue of the forcible cloiins oE (he Supreme Jodiciil Court it Sprinsfield. Thit wu ■ 
leuer cidk. Iti chief lim wii to prevent the imuiee of further judgoieati and ciecu- 
tioru, for— M the delitort of WoreeKer County hid diKovered— it wai largely futile to 
doie the Court of Common F[e» onleii the Supreme Jodiciil Court ilio wit blocked. 
To obitrnct the Supreme Jodiciil Court with the tole intent of protecting ininrgoil 
leaden would hive been * poorly caniidered lim, for they would itill renuin liibie to 
■rreit ud impriaonment by the General Conrt. 
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and insurgent sympathizers were loath to cast their votes for 
punitive, or even suppressive, measures. Agreement was, 
nevertheless, finally reached on a number of acts designed 
both to strengthen the hands of authority and to alleviate 
some of the grievances complained of. 

For the first purpose, the General Court effected (October 
28) a new law, with very severe penaltics,^^ against the as- 
sembling of armed persons, or of "riotous" or "tumultuous" 
assemblies whether armed or not; and (November 10) sus- 
pended the privilege of the writ of habeas 'corpus, at the same 
time empowering the governor and Council to bring about the 
arrest and imprisonment without bail of any one whom they 
considered dangerous to the commonwealth. 

For the second purpose, it provided (November 8) for the 
payment of back taxes in kind; and a week later adopted a 
measure to lower the cost of many civil cases, passed a new 
Tender Act, and offered full pardon to those who should 
desist from illegal activities and take the oath of allegiance. 

It also (November 14) adopted an address to the people 
summarizing the state's indebtedness and explaining the ne- 
cessity of the taxes that had been laid. It demonstrated that 
some of the grievances complained of were unfounded and 
that the state officials were by no means overpaid; and it 
blamed the people for unnecessary extravagance — for wast- 
ing money on "gewgaws imported from Europe & the more 
pernicious produce of the West Indies" {i.e., rum, and 
molasses for conversion into rum), and for indulgence "in 
fantastical and expensive Fashions, and intemperate living" 
— but it admitted that "the taxes have indeed been very 
great." Biblical comparisons, so familiar to the Massa- 
chusetts of those days, added vividness to the address. 

Meantime, the successes achieved In the closing of the 

" Tbe full pendty deoeed far affendcn wu (hit thej ibonM forfeit ill "landi, tme- 
Dicuti, gooii and dhittda" tod )hoDld further "be whipped tblitr-niiK ■iripa od the 
Diked back, it tbe pubiic wbippini-pMt, tnd infier impriioiuDeat for ■ term not einediiii 
twelve puHithi nor le» Ihio hi nunthi; and once everj three mmithi durini the uid 
impriaaiuneDt receive the lanw numbei of atrlpei en the naked back, at the pabiie whip- 
pinS-pMt u ■foreiaid." 
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courts, and the government's hesitancy to take effective action, 
increased the boldness of the insurgent leaders. While the 
General Court sat, insurgent circulars went out (October 23) 
to the towns of Hampshire County, instructing them to as- 
semble their men, to see that they were all "well armed and 
equipped with sixty rounds each man, and to be ready to turn 
out at a minute's warning." 

As the disorders spread they raised two widely differing 
classes of political extremists: among the propertyless, some 
who planned for the state's plunge into the communism of 
land ; '^ and among the well-to-do of Revolutionary patriots, 
some — shocked into reactionism by the sight of the country 
floundering in political quagmires — who hoped for a monarchy 
to set it again on its feet.*^ 

The insurgent movement held the attention of the entire 
nation. It was feared that sinister forces were magnifying 
the grievances and playing upon the passions of the people. 
There were many who believed the disturbances in Massa- ' 
chusetts (and elsewhere in New England) were encouraged 
by English emissaries and tory agents, and feared that theit* 
growth might disrupt the republic before it was out of its 
swaddling clothes. 

This dangerous possibility was felt in the breasts of those 
highest in the land. "What is the cause of all these commo- 
tions?" asked Washington in a letter to Colonel Humphreys. 
"Do they proceed from licentiousness, British influence dis- 
seminated by the tones, or real grievances which admit of 
redress?"" 

And Humphreys replied, "From all the information I have 
been able to obtain ... I should attribute them to all the 
three causes which you have suggested."" 

"Knot to Withingtm, OMobcr ij, 1786. — Brooka, Hnrf Knax, 195; Drake, Hinrf 
JC.«. 9». 

" Mkiat, HiiUry if Ikt laiutrtiliani in Maiiachuittti, Pirtt editioa, 61-63 ■ Snood 
tdition, 61-62. 

" October 12. 17B6.— Fotd, Wriunf >/ ffatldmtUo, XI, 77, Mle. 

" Minhill. Li/* >/ fFatkint'"> ^>t*t AmcrioD tdition, V, 113-114 (different page 
numbcn in other editiont). 
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As the weeks passed, Washington's suspicions increased. 
He declared that he feh no doubt that Great Britain was 
"sowing the seeds of jealousy and discontent among the va- 
rious tribes of Indians on our frontiers" and that she would 
"improve every opportunity to foment the spirit of turbulence 
mthin the bowels of the United States." "* 

Ward heid the same opinion. A few days after the closing 
of the Worcester Court of Common Pleas he had written to 
Governor Bowdoin hts belief that the disturbances in Hamp- 
shire and Worcester did not originate in those counties but 
were "the effects of British emissaries . . . employed . . . 
to stimulate the unwary to acts of disorder & violence, [and] 
to poison the minds of others with unreasonable jealousies of 
their rulers — suggesting they are oppressed by them un- 
necessarily." 

"It is my opinion," he continued, "the plan is deeper laid 
than many are aware of. Why such care in a British Gov- 
ernor to strengthen the out Posts with such dispatch? Have 
we not great reason to suppose they are waiting for an op- 
portunity to take advantage of these States who are at this 
time as inattentive to their real interest as the beasts that 
perish."" 

Some modern writers have minimized the dangers of the 
uprising, but that is to disregard or contradict the observa- 
tion and impressions of the best informed of the men who 
lived through the period. 

Worcester was on November 2 1 again occupied by in- 
surgents — coming from Princeton, Hubbardston, Shrewsbury, 
and other adjacent towns to prevent the adjourned sitting of 
the Court of General Sessions. 

As the government had made no move to back its 
legislation with force, they easily accomplished their purpose. 

The capital was, indeed, troubled by reports that the insur- 

■ To Kdoi, Dccemher i6, 1716. — Ford, Wrilimti a/ JFaiklntion, XI, lofi. 

"Original letter, Scpteiabet tl, I7S6, CkarUi RthnU Auftrapk Lillir CtttiiHn af 
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gents, growing in conlidence and strength, planned a march 
eastward to stop the sitting of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Cambridge on November 28 — this to be followed by a 
demonstration in Boston and the coercion of the General 
Court itself. 

On the twenty-third an insurgent convention, held in 
Worcester, published an address calling upon the people to 
stand together and asserting their right to "examine, censure, 
and condemn the conduct of their rulers," adding that, as 
many of the rulers of Massachusetts had been "bom to afflu- 
ence," and "perhaps the whole in easy circumstances," they 
were not "under advantages of feeling for the less wealthy." 
' The address deprecated the closing of the courts as unwise 
policy, but this admonition was not taken seriously, for in the 
following week insurgents from Hampshire and Worcester 
counties gathered to prevent the opening of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Worcester on December 5. 

Their first rendezvous was at Shrewsbury, and their head- 
quarters "in the large yard in front of the Baldwin Tavern 
directly opposite Judge Ward's house."*' Later, they cen- 
tered at other towns nearby. 

General Warner issued orders to the militia of his division 
to hold themselves in readiness to march to Worcester, but 
he found insurgent sympathy so wide-spread that he dis- 
patched an express to Bowdoin warning him that it might be 
impossible to muster enough loyal Worcester County militia 
to be elective, and that to ensure the protection of the court 
it would "be necessary to send on a formidable force from 
the Lower Counties and Perhaps some Pieces of Artillery, as 
I am credibly informed the Insurgents have obtained 
. some."" 

Bowdoin immediately gave Warner's message to the Coun- 
cil, but it voted against aiding him with militiamen from the 

"Bliiibeth Wird, OU Timtt in Sirtwititj, iSj. It wu id Uiii bome, before it 
beeiDW the Bildwin Tivenii thit Wird had beta bioaght ap (o Doled iIm oh pi^e 4). 
"December t, 1 716.— Orifiiwl letter, Maniiamu Jnia^i, CLXXXIX, 4fi. 
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eastern counties. The councilors feared to detach any men 
that might be needed for the defense of the capital. 

Bowdoin returned word to Warner that no reinforcements 
could be sent, but urged him — and also the sheriff of the 
county — to every means to prevent interference. 

On the same day (December 2) he wrote warning Ward 
that reports had been received in Boston that the insurgent 
chiefs had decided, "in consultation this or last week, that in 
case Government took up any of them, they would retaliate 
on the friends of Government — ^And that you & Judge Gill 
were agreed on.""* 

Overnight, the governor and Council decided against any 
attempt to meet the issue in Worcester. On the third (Sun- 
day) Bowdoin dispatched another express, countermanding 
Warner's orders and notifying the judges that the Council 
advised adjournment to January 23 if they should find them- 
selves unable to sit without molestation. 

That same evening a party of insurgents entered Worces- 
ter and took possession of the court-house, their ranks being 
strengthened during the night and the day following by the 
arrival of numerous reinforcements. 

A violent snowstorm set in Monday evenii^ and raged all 
next day, but the insurgents continued to gather, numbering 
live or six hundred by the time appointed for the opening 
of the court. 

To have attempted to transact court business would have 
brought fresh indignities upon the judiciary, but Ward and 
Samuel Baker — the only two of the four judges who had ar- 
rived — ^wcnt through the formality of opening court** and 
then adjourned it by proclamation" to January 23. 

■ Original letter {br JdIu Atctt, Jr.), /trttmai W*ti MSS. 

** Ai the Uoiled Slita Aru Uvun wti in the poucBlod of thf inn^enti, csnit 
«■■ thii t[ine oftaei in tbe Sod TiTcm. The Son, iln knowil u "Mawer'i TiTetn," 
hid prior to tbe RcvoIiKiaD bea the reoidencc of tbe loyiliit jaife Jobd Chuidler. I( 
wu in 1818 repliced bf ■ new bnildioc, known fint u tbe Worcaler Hotel, or Hartj't, 
■ad iMct ■• tile United Stole* Hotel. lu lite (tbe •oalbeut coreer of Main oni 
Meebonie ilreelo) bu for manj yean been covErrd by tbe Walker BaildiDg. 

" Tbe oriiinal ii amoni tbe dritmmt Wari MSS. 
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The judges held the Council's advice to adjourn if oppo- 
sition was offered to their sitting, but they were able to avoid 
public acknowledgment of this new interruption of justice by 
having another reason for adjournment in the absence of the 
two judges who had been "providentially detained." 

Ward remained in Worcester Tuesday night, virtually a 
prisoner, for the insurgents placed a guard around the house 
where he was staying, but he was permitted to return to 
Shrewsbury the following day. 

Meantime, an insurgent council of war declared for a 
march on Boston to liberate insurgent prisoners as soon as a 
large enough force had collected. 

In antidpation of such a move, the governor and Council 
prepared for the defense of the capital — "guards were 
mounted at the prison, and at the entrances of the town; and 
all things seemed to carry the shew of a garrison." Outside 
the towTi, Major-Gencral Brooks held "the Middlesex mili- 
tia contiguous to the road, in readiness for action."" 

Wednesday morning the insurgents received additional re- 
inforcements and during the day paraded to meet Shays, who 
came in from Hampshire County with about 350 men. This 
was Shays' highest moment. His column of a full thousand 
men^* made an imposing appearance marching through the 
streets. "The companies included many who had learned 
their tactics from Steuben, and served an apprenticeship of 
discipline in the ranks of the revolution : war worn veterans, 
who in a good cause, would have been invincible. The pine 
tuft supplied the place of plume in their hats. Shays, with 
his aid, mounted on white horses, led the van. They displayed 
into line before the Court House, where-they were reviewed 
and inspected." 

The possession of the town was complete, and Shays Cook 
every precaution against surprise. tJ'Chains of sentinels were 

"Minot. Hiitarf ■/ lii laimmttiaai ri MaitatiiaitU, Pint edition. SS, 87; SeoMid 
cdltioD. S7, S6. Couacil KtnrJ,, December 7, 1786. 

** fFtrmiir Magamin, fint veck in Duembcr, 17S6, n.y% "about Sco," — hut the 
out wetk'i cmtiiiiutiDii of Ott uxtrant hii it u loao. 
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stretched along the streets; planted in every avenue of ap- 
proach, and on the neighboring hills, examining all who 
passed.'^" 

Fortunately for Massachusetts the excessively severe 
weather made the roads so nearly impassable that the full 
insurgent strength could not gather. Short by many hundreds 
of their expected numbers and unable to bring in sufficient 
supplies over the snow-choked roads, the plan for a descent 
upon Boston faded to impossibility. Nor even could Shays 
subsist his men in Worcester except by levying on the in- 
habitants — which (to his credit be it told) he did not attempt 
— so on December 7 he marched a large detachment out of 
the town and two days later the remainder were temporarily 
disbanded. 

On December 14 Bowdoin wrote to Ward advising that 
the Council would meet on the twentieth, "when the roeans of 
effectually suppressing the insurgents will be taken into serious 
consideration," and asking his suggestions and advice. His 
letter in facsimile is on the page opposite. 

Ward, replying, estimated 1500 as the strength that the 
insurgents would be able to muster at Worcester for the next 
court sitting — that of the Court of Common Pleas, January 23 
— and he strongly advocated the government's putting into 
the field a "decided superiority" of numbers as "the most 
likely way to prevent the shedding of blood." He advised 
that a force double that of the insurgents be drawn from the 
"lower counties" — this would "serve as a stimulus to the 
militia in this county to turn out in support of Government," 
and would "convince the insurgents that they are not the 
people, as they affect to call themselves."'' 

On December 26 Shays' men closed the Springfield Courts 
of Common Pleas and General Sessions. The news reached 
Boston the following Sunday, and coupled with it was word 

"Lincoln, Biitttf if IFartttUr, Mm., Txnn edition, 146; 1S61 edition, 117. 
"Bowdoin ind Temple Ptpen, II, itL—MauailkmHIU Biiltrtad Siiiilf CiUiiHhu, 
Tth. VI. . 
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that the insurgents were already preparing to prevent the 
sitting of the Worcester court. 

The Council was at last aroused to the necessity of efEective 
action. On January 4, acting on Ward's advice, an army of 
4400 men was ordered raised, and its command was entrusted 
to General Benjamin Lincoln. 3200 men were to form the 
army with which Lincoln was to march to Worcester to up- 
hold the court; 1200 were to rendezvous at Springfield. 
There was no money in the treasury to supply the troops, but 
a sufficient fund was quickly raised by loans from private 
citizens. 

On January 1 2 Ward wrote to Bowdoin telling of a con- 
ference of insurgent officers to be held at Rutland on January 
16, and suggested an attempt "to cast the net over them."*' 
Bowdoin passed the letter on to Lincoln, but the latter's prepa- 
rations were not sufficiently advanced to make the plan 
feasible. 

Lincoln and his troops reached Worcester on January 22 
and were joined there by loyal militia units. They encoun- 
tered no opposition and the court sat uninterruptedly, for the 
insurgents had shifted their aim and were gathering their 
forces for an attempt on the continental arsenal at Spring- 
field, planning to strike for its capture before the main gov- 
ernment army could be thrown into the scale against them. 

The insurgents had suffered from the lack not only of com- 
petent leaders, but also of firearms and ammunition. Pos- 
session of the arsenal would greatly increase both their mili- 
tary strength and their political power. 

The court completed its labors on Thursday, January 25. 
On the same day, Shays attempted a descent on the arsenal. 
He was easily repulsed, but General Shepard was nevertheless 
much perturbed by the strength of the insurgent bodies en- 
camped around him. 'He feared for the safety both of the 
arsenal and of Springfield itself, and he sent expresses to 

" /FttCHltr, Oriiinal Paptr; lit, 14, AnKriam AotiqiiuuD Sodetr. 
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Worcester calling for help. Lincoln immediately responded, 
throwing one regiment of foot and a small detachment of 
cavalry into the arsenal camp on the night of the twenty- 
sixth,"" and following them next morning with his full 
command. 

Ward, meanwhile, returned to Shrewsbury and thence to 
Boston, 

The opening of the General Court had been scheduled for 
January 31 and Ward was present on that day, but it was 
February 3 before a quorum gathered. 

Governor Bowdoin's opening speech urged vigorous action 
to restore order. And both branches of the legislature 
promptly responded. 

"The plans for the session seem to have been prearranged 
by some guiding minds; for there was a concert of action 
between the two branches as well as with the Governor, un- 
known since the outbreak. To Bowdoin's patriotic address, 
urging a determined suppression of the rebellion, the Senate 
[February 4] replied by the hand of Samuel Adams, declar- 
ing a rebellion to exist, and promising to support him in all 
his measures to restore the supremacy of the law. The House 
immediately concurred."" 

The very day that a state of rebellion was thus declared, 
the rebellion received its death blow. 

The insurgents had retreated as Uncoln advanced upon 
them after reaching Springfield, and soon after had come 
their dispersal — and the breaking of the backbone of the in- 
surrection — at Petersham on February 4, following Lincoln's 
famous pursuit in a forced march of thirty miles through a 
driving snow-storm. 

Small bodies of insut^ents continued in arms for a while, 
essaying guerilla tactics, but they were for the most part 
of the element lawless by nature. Among the people gener- 

"Liocoln (o Wuhlmtto. Ftbnarr »«. 178?. SfthM itSS^ LVII. t. lo, Himid 
CoUcft Library. 
" Wdlt, Uft •/ Stmmtl dimm,. III. ajt- 
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ally, there was litde appetite left for armed protest. "Shays' 
Rebellion*' was no longer a menace to the institutions of the 
commonwealth. 

The strength of the insurgency had, even at its height, 
rested much less in the half-armed forces which represented 
it on the march or in the field than in their background of a 
public sentiment aflame with anger at the legal pitfalls beset 
ting scores of communities. And public sentiment, per- 
ceiving the futility of insurrection, had withdrawn its sup- 
port. Hundreds of the men whom circumstances had swept 
from the well-traveled highway of political protest into the 
whirlpool of rebellion, were at heart fully loyal to both their 
state and the Confederacy, and they rejoiced when the re- 
bellion subsided and their feet were once again on solid 
ground — though they were, perhaps not regretful of their 
sudden plunge if it should have opened the eyes of their 
fellows to the needs and grievances of so many of the people 
of the state. 

And very soon — so soon indeed that the embers of the in- 
surrection were barely cold — one sees dissolve the worst fea- 
tures of the economic and legal tangle which had imperiled 
the commonwealth. No great constitutional change took 
place, but several causes united to set its life currents coursing 
more healthfully. Judges held creditors to some degree in 
check; and creditors In general had been shocked Into a more 
careful consideration. Further, in the following November 
the General Court struck the shackles from propertyless debt- 
ors by a new law which permitted them to step out of the 
gloom of the jails into the sunshine of freedom. The cred- 
itor could still pursue without restriction for any property 
that his debtor might have or might acquire, but he could 
no longer condemn him indefinitely to the dungeon. 

Then, too, commerce found new outlets — and regained 
some old ones — and, before long, prosperity, in at least toler- 
able measure, flowed again through the highways, helping 
to wipe out both old debts and old grievances. 
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As the weeks passed, Washington's suspicions increased. 
He declared that he felt no doubt that Great Britain was 
"sowing the seeds of jealousy and discontent among the va- 
rious tribes of Indians on our frontiers" and that she would 
"improve every opportunity to foment the spirit of turbulence 
within the bowels of the United States."" 

Ward held the same opinion. A few days after the closing 
of the Worcester Court of Common Pleas he had written to 
Governor Bowdoin his belief that the disturbances in Hamp- 
shire and Worcester did not originate in those counties but 
were "the effects of British emissaries . . . employed . . . 
to stimulate the unwary to acts of disorder & violence, [and] 
to poison the minds of others with unreasonable jealousies of 
their rulers — suggesting they are oppressed by them un- 
necessarily." 

"It is my opinion," he continued, "the plan is deeper laid 
than many are aware of. Why such care in a British Gov- 
ernor to strengthen the out Posts with such dispatch ? Have 
we not great reason to suppose they are waiting for an op- 
portunity to take advantage of these States who are at this 
time as inattentive to their real interest as the beasts that 
perish."" 

Some modern writers have minimized the dangers of the 
uprising, but that is to disregard or contradict the observa- 
tion and impressions of the best informed of the men who 
lived through the period. 

Worcester was on November 21 again occupied by in-, 
surgents — coming from Princeton, Hubbardston, Shrewsbury, 
and other adjacent towns to prevent the adjourned sitting of 
the Court of General Sessions. 

As the government had made no move to back its 
legislation with force, they easily accomplished their purpose. 

The capital was, indeed, troubled by reports that the insur- 

"To Knoi, Dtttaba »6, 1786.— Ford, ^rilitif •/ Waitiint"", XI, loG. 
"OrigiD*l letter, Scptcmbtr 11, 1786. Cktlii Rihrlt Juttttafh LtlUr CtiUitin */ 
HavarhrJ CtlUf. 
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gents, growing in confidence and strength, planned a march 
eastward to stop the sitting of the Court of Common Picas 
in Cambridge on November 28 — this to be followed by a 
demonstration in Boston and the coercion of the General 
Court itself. 

On the twenty-third an insurgent convention, held in 
Worcester, published an address calling upon the people to 
stand together and asserting their right to "examine, censure, 
and condemn the conduct of their rulers," adding that, as 
many of the rulers of Massachusetts had been "bom to afflu- 
ence," and "perhaps the whole in easy circumstances," they 
were not "under advantages of feeling for the less wealthy." 
' The address deprecated the closing of the courts as unwise 
policy, but this admonition was not taken seriously, for in the 
following week insurgents from Hampshire and Worcester 
counties gathered to prevent the opening of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Worcester on December 5. 

Their first rendezvous was at Shrewsbury, and their head- 
quarters "in the large yard in front of the Baldwin Tavern 
directly opposite Judge Ward's house."" Later, they cen- 
tered at other towns nearby. 

General Warner issued orders to the militia of his division 
to hold themselves in readiness to march to Worcester, but 
he found insurgent sympathy so wide-spread that he dis- 
patched an express to Bowdoin warning him that it might be 
impossible to muster enough loyal Worcester County militia 
to be effective, and that to ensure the protection of the court 
it would "be necessary to send on a formidable force from 
the Lower Counties and Perhaps some Pieces of Artillery, as 
I am credibly informed the Insurgents have obtained 
, some."" 

Bowdoin immediately gave Warner's message to the Coun- 
cil, but it voted against aiding him with militiamen from the 

"Eliiibeth Ward, Old Timn in Sirtvnlury, 185. It wu in thii bouic, htlarc it 
becUDC the Btldwin Tivtni. that Ward bid been brought up (u nMnl alio an page 4]. 
"December i, 1786. — Origiotl letter, Maaaiituttli Jrtlam, CLXZXIX, 46. 
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eastern counties. The councilors feared to detach any men 
that might be needed for the defense of the capital. 

Bowdoin returned word to Warner that no reinforcements 
could be sent, but urged htm — and also the sheriff of the 
county — to every means to prevent interference. 

On the same day (December a) he wrote warning Ward 
that reports had been received in Boston that the insurgent 
chiefs had decided, "in consultation this or last week, that in 
case Government took up any of them, they would retaliate 
on the friends of Government — And that you & Judge Gill 
were agreed on."** 

Overnight, the governor and Council decided against any 
attempt to meet the issue in Worcester. On the third (Sun- 
day) Bowdoin dispatched another express, countermanding 
Warner's orders and notifying the judges that the Council 
advised adjournment to January 23 if they should find them- 
selves unable to sit without molestation. 

That same evening a party of insurgents entered Worces- 
ter and took possession of the court-house, their ranks being 
strengthened during the night and the day following by the 
arrival of numerous reinforcements. 

A violent snowstorm set in Monday evening and raged all 
next day, but the insurgents continued to gather, numbering 
live or six hundred by the time appointed for the opening 
of the court. 

To have attempted to transact court business would have 
brought fresh indignities upon the judiciary, but Ward and 
Samuel Baker — the only two of the four judges who had ar- 
rived — went through the formality of opening court" and 
then adjourned it by proclamation'' to January 23. 

■ Originit letter (b; Jtia Avcrr, Jr.), ArUmm, Wari MSS. 

"Ai tbE United Slita Arcu Uvcm w» in the poucMiDB of the iararftal*, aart 
wu thii time npened in tbe Sun TaTcra. The Sno, i1m kuowD u "Mowet'i TiTcra," 
haJ prior to the ReTalBtim been the mideoce of the loTiliit jods' John Chandler. It 
wu ia iBiS nplateJ by ■ sew building, knovn fint u the Worteater Hotel, or Hove}'*, 
*ad litCT ■• tile Uuited Stitei Hotel. Iti lite (tbe nulhtiit cunier of Maio and 
Mechanie ilrreti) hu for Biaa:r f*" IxBi corered bf tbe Walker Buldini. 

" Tbe ariEinal b amonE the ArUmat Wari MSS. 
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The judges held the Council's advice to adjourn if oppo- 
sition was offered to their sitting, but they were able to avoid 
public acknowledgment of this new interruption of justice by 
having another reason for adjournment in the absence of the 
two judges who had been "providentially detained." 

Ward remained in Worcester Tuesday night, virtually a 
prisoner, for the insurgents placed a guard around the house 
where he was staying, but he was permitted to return to 
Shrewsbury the following day. 

Meantime, an insurgent council of war declared for a 
march on Boston to liberate insurgent prisoners as soon as a 
large enough force had collected. 

In anticipation of such a move, the governor and Council 
prepared for the defense of the capital — "guards were 
mounted at the prison, and at the entrances of the town; and 
all things seemed to carry the shew of a garrison." Outside 
the town, Major-General Brooks held "the Middlesex mili- 
tia contiguous to the road, in readiness for action."** 

Wednesday morning the insurgents received additional re- 
inforcements and during the day paraded to meet Shays, who 
came in from Hampshire County with about 350 men. This 
was Shays' highest moment. His column of a full thousand 
men** made an imposing appearance marching through the 
streets. "The companies included many who had learned 
their tactics from Steuben, and served an apprenticeship of 
discipline in the ranks of the revolution : war worn veterans, 
who in a good cause, would have been invincible. The ptne 
tuft supplied the place of plume in their hats. Shays, with 
his aid, mounted on white horses, led the van. They displayed 
into line before the Court House, where-they were reviewed 
and inspected." 

The possession of the town was complete, and Shays took 
every precaution against surprise. 1_"Chains of sentinels were 

" MInot. Hiiitrj */ ikt Iniumelim n MauatiuitHi, Ptrtl edition, SI, S7; Sccnoi 
editioo. S7, S6. Ciaial RtnrJ; Dectmbtr 7, 17S6. 

"IFtrciittr Matamnt, Gnt week io December, 1716, nj% "(boat Sco," — hut the 
■KXl wtA'% eDotimutioD of the aconut hti it u laoo. 
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stretcbed along die streets; planted in crerr anme of ap- 
prt>adi, and on the Dcigfaboiii^ hills, rra Fi ini'^ »ll vlio 
paMed.*?* 

Fortunately for Massadmsetts the accsavtiv sctcfc 
weather made the roads so nearly impassable that the fnD 
insurgent str ei qj ; th could not gather. Short by many hnndredi 
of their expected nDmben and unable to bxiag in snficieiit 
sopf^cs over the now-choked roads, the plan for a dcsmtt 
upon Boston faded to in^KM»bllity. Nor cren could Shays 
subsist his men in Worcester except by levying oo the in- 
habitants — wiudi (to his credit be it told) he dad not attempt 
— lo on December 7 he marched a large detachment out of 
the town and two days later the remainder were temporarily 
disbanded. 

On December 14 Bowdoin wrote to Ward advisii^ that 
the Coandl would meet on the twendetji, 'Srhen the means of 
effectually stqipresnng the insurgents will be taken into serioos 
coosideratifMi," and asking his suggestions and advice. His 
letter in facsimile is on the page opponte. 

Ward, replying, estimated 1500 as die strength that the 
insolvents would be able to muster at Worcester for die next 
court sitting — that of die Court of Common Pleas, January 23 
— and he strongjy advocated the govermnent's putting into 
the field a "dedded superiority" of nnmbers as "the most 
likely way to prevent the shedding of blood." He advised 
that a force double that of the insurgents be drawn fmn the 
"lower counties" — this would "serve as a stimulus to tfae 
militia in this county to turn out in support of Government," 
and would "convince the insurgents that they are not tfae 
pet^Ie, as diey affect to call themselves."** 

On December z6 Shays* men closed the Springfield Courts 
of Common Picas and General Sessions. The news reached 
Boston the follovring Sunday, and coupled with it was word 

■B— fcia ad TcHfU Par*i^ U, lit.— Maaacbutut BifntJ Stiitlj C*UmIm*. 
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that the insurgents were already preparing to prevent the 
sitting of the Worcester court. 

The Council was at last aroused to the necessity of effective 
action. On January 4, acting on Ward's advice, an army of 
4400 men was ordered raised, and its command was entrusted 
to General Benjamin Lincoln. 3200 men were to form the 
army with which Lincoln was to march to Worcester to up- 
hold the court; 1200 were to rendezvous at Springfield. 
There was no money in the treasury to supply the troops, but 
a sufficient fund was quickly raised by loans from private 
citizens. 

On January 12 Ward wrote to Bowdoin telling of a con- 
ference of insurgent officers to be held at Rutland on January 
l6, and suggested an attempt "to cast the net over them."" 
Bowdoin passed the letter on to Lincoln, but the latter's prepa- 
rations were not sufficiently advanced to make the plan 
feasible. 

Lincoln and his troops reached Worcester on January 22 
and were joined there by loyal militia units. They encoun- 
tered no opposition and the court sat uninterruptedly, for the 
insurgents had shifted their aim and were gathering their 
forces for an attempt on the continental arsenal at Spring- 
field, planning to strike for its capture before the main gov- 
ernment army could be thrown into the scale against them. 

The insurgents had suffered from the lack not only of com- 
petent leaders, but also of Erearms and ammunition. Pos- 
session of the arsenal would greatly increase both their mili- 
tary strength and their political power. 

The court completed its labors on Thursday, January 25. 
On the same day. Shays attempted a descent on the arsenal. 
He was easily repulsed, but General Shepard was nevertheless 
much perturbed by the strength of the insurgent bodies en- 
camped around him. He feared for the safety both of the 
arsenal and of Springfield itself, and he sent expresses to 

"Warttttir, Oripnal Paptri, III, 14, Amciion Antiqninu Sodetj. 
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Worcester calling for help. Lincoln immediately responded, 
throwing one regiment of foot and a small detachment of 
cavalry into the arsenal camp on the night of the twenty- 
sixth,** and following them next morning with his full 
command. 

Ward, meanwhile, returned to Shrewsbury and thence to 
Boston. 

The opening of the General Court had been scheduled for 
January 31 and Ward was present on that day, but it was 
February 3 before a quorum gathered. 

Governor Bowdoin's opening speech urged vigorous action 
to restore order. And both branches of the legislature 
promptly responded. 

"The plans for the session seem to have been prearranged 
by some guiding minds; for there was a concert of action 
between the two branches as well as with the Governor, un- 
known since the outbreak. To Bowdoin's patriotic address, 
urging a determined suppression of the rebellion, the Senate 
[February 4] replied by the hand of Samuel Adams, declar- 
ing a rebellion to exist, and promising to support him in all 
his measures to restore the supremacy of the law. The House 
immediately concurred."'" 

The very day that a state of rebellion was thus declared, 
the rebellion received its death blow. 

The insurgents had retreated as Lincoln advanced upon 
them after reaching Springfield, and soon after had come 
their dispersal — and the breaking of the backbone of the in- 
surrection — at Petersham on February 4, following Lincoln's 
famous pursuit in a forced march of -thirty miles through a 
driving snow-storm. 

Small bodies of insurgents continued in arms for a while, 
essaying guerilla tactics, but they were for the most part 
of the element lawless by nature. Among the people gener- 

"Liacolo to Wubiii(ton, Febnuir n. 1787. SparU MSS., LVII. t 10, Harvard 
Collcfc Library. 
" WcUl, Uft if Samutl AJBm,, III, 136. 
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ally, there was little appetite left for armed protest. "Shays* 
Rebellion" was no longer a menace to the institutions of the 
commonwealth. 

The strength of the insurgency had, even at its height, 
rested much less in the half-armed forces which represented 
it on the march or in the field than in their background of a 
public sentiment aflame with anger at the legal pitfalls beset- 
ting scores of communities. And public sentiment, per- 
ceiving the futility of insurrection, had withdrawn its sup- 
port. Hundreds of the men whom circumstances had swept 
from the well-traveled highway of political protest into the 
whirlpool of rebellion, were at heart fully loyal to both their 
state and the Confederacy, and they rejoiced when the re- 
bellion subsided and their feet were once again on solid 
ground — though they were, perhaps not regretful of their 
sudden plunge if it should have opened the eyes of their 
fellows to the needs and grievances of so many of the people 
of the state. 

And very soon — so soon indeed that the embers of the in- 
surrection were barely cold — one sees dissolve the worst fea- 
tures of the economic and legal tangle which had imperiled 
the commonwealth. No great constitutional change took 
place, but several causes united to set its life currents coursing 
more healthfully. Judges held creditors to some degree in 
check; and creditors in general had been shocked into a more 
careful consideration. Further, in the following November 
the General Court struck the shackles from propertyless debt- 
ors by a new law which permitted them to step out of the 
gloom of the jails into the sunshine of freedom. The cred- 
itor could still pursue without restriction for any property 
that his debtor might have or might acquire, but he could 
no longer condemn him indefinitely to the dungeon. 

Then, too, commerce found new outlets — and regained 
some old ones — and, before long, prosperity, in at least toler- 
able measure, flowed again through the highways, helping 
to wipe out both old debts and old grievances. 
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As the weeks passed, Washington's suspicions increased. 
He declared that he felt no doubt that Great Britain was 
"sowing the seeds of jealousy and discontent among the va- 
rious tribes of Indiana on our frontiers" and that she would 
"improve every opportunity to foment the spirit of turbulence 
within the bowels of the United States." " 

Ward held the same opinion. A few days after the closing 
of the Worcester Court of Common Pleas he had written to 
Governor Bowdoin his belief that the disturbances in Hamp- 
shire and Worcester did not originate in those counties but 
were "the efiects of British emissaries . . . employed . . . 
to stimulate the unwary to acts of disorder & violence, [and] 
to poison the minds of others with unreasonable jealousies of 
their rulers — suggesting they are oppressed by them un- 
necessarily." 

"It is my opinion," he continued, "the plan is deeper laid 
than many are aware of. Why such care in a British Gov- 
ernor to strengthen the out Posts with such dispatch? Have 
we not great reason to suppose they are waiting for an op- 
portunity to take advantage of these States who arc at this 
time as inattentive to their real interest as the beasts that 
perish,"" 

Some modern writers have minimized the dangers of the 
uprising, but that is to disregard or contradict the observa- 
tion and impressions of the best informed of the men who 
lived through the period. 

Worcester was on November 21 again occupied by in-, 
surgents — coming from Princeton, Hubbardston, Shrewsbury, 
and other adjacent towns to prevent the adjourned sitting of 
the Court of General Sessions. 

As the government had made no move to back its 
legislation with force, they easily accomplished their purpose. 

The capital was, indeed, troubled by reports that the insur- 

"To Kdot. DKcmbcr 16, 17B6.— Fonl, ^nli-gi tf Waildniltii, XI, 106. 
"Original letlct, September ti, 1786, Ckarln Rtiirli Juitgnitli Ltller C*U«(i*N */ 
Havtrh'J CMtf. 
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gents, groinng in confidence and strength, planned a march ' 
eastward to stop the sitting of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Cambridge on November 28 — this to be followed by a 
demonstration in Boston and the coercion of the Genera! 
Court itself. 

On the twenty-third an insurgent convention, held in 
Worcester, published an address calling upon the people to 
stand together and asserting their right to "examine, censure, 
and condemn the conduct of their rulers," adding that, as 
many of the rulers of Massachusetts had been "bom to afflu- 
ence," and "perhaps the whole in easy circumstances," they 
were not "under advantages of feeling for the less wealthy." 
' The address deprecated the closing of the courts as unwise 
policy, but this admonition was not taken seriously, for in the 
following week insurgents from Hampshire and Worcester 
counties gathered to prevent the opening of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Worcester on December 5. 

Their first rendezvous was at Shrewsbury, and their head- 
quarters "in the large yard in front of the Baldwin Tavern 
directly opposite Judge Ward's house."** Later, they cen- 
tered at other towns nearby. 

General Warner issued orders to the militia of his division 
to hold themselves in readiness to march to Worcester, but 
he found insurgent sympathy so wide-spread that he dis- 
patched an express to Bowdoin warning him that it might be 
impossible to muster enough loyal Worcester County militia 
to be effective, and that to ensure the protection of the court 
it would "be necessary to send on a formidable force from 
the Lower Counties and Perhaps some Pieces of Artillery^ as 
I am credibly informed the Insurgents have obtained 
, some."" 

Bowdoin immediately gave Warner's message to the Coun- 
cil, but it voted against aiding him with militiamen from the 

"Elizibcth Ward. OU Timii n Sirmilmry, igj. It wu in tbii hoow, before it 
bccuoe the B4ldwin Tivem, that Wiid had been brouifat up (■• noted tXto an ftge 4). 
"Decemhcr I, ijii. — Oritioal leiUr, Maiitckuuiu Arcihtt, CLZXXIZ, 46. 
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eastern counties. The councilors feared to detach any men 
that might be needed for the defense of the capital. 

Bowdoin returned word to Warner that no reinforcements 
could be sent, but urged htm — and also the sheriff of the 
county — to every means to prevent interference. 

On the same day (December 2) he wrote warning Ward 
that reports had been received in Boston that the insurgent 
chiefs had decided, "in consultation this or last week, that in 
case Government took up any of them, they would retaliate 
on the friends of Government — ^And that you & Judge Gill 
were agreed on."'" 

Overnight, the governor and Council decided against any 
attempt to meet the issue in Worcester. On the third (Sun- 
day) Bowdoin dispatched another express, countermanding 
Warner's orders and notifying the judges that the Council 
advised adjournment to January 23 if they should find them- 
selves unable to sit without molestation. 

That same evening a party of insurgents entered Worces- 
ter and took possession of the court-house, their ranks being 
strengthened during the night and the day following by the 
arrival of numerous reinforcements. 

A violent snowstorm set in Monday evening and raged all 
next day, but the insurgents continued to gather, numbering 
five or six hundred by the time appointed for the openii^ 
of the court. 

To have attempted to transact court business would have 
brought fresh indignities upon the judiciary, but Ward and 
Samuel Baker — the only two of the four judges who had ar- 
rived — went through the formality of opening court'* and 
then adjourned it by proclamation'^ to January 23. 

"Original tetter {hj JoIid Avcrj, Jr.). Aiumai Waii MSS. 

"At the Uoited Slatei Amu tiTeni «»■ in the pottCMioa of tlie ioinrienta, coort 
wu thii time opeoed in the Sod TiTcni. The Sdd, ■!» knovn u "Mower'i TiTem," 
hai priot to the Revolntion been the reridencc of the loTiliit judge John Chandler. It 
w« in iSiS replaced bj a new building, knoH'D firit ai the Worcater Hotel, ai Haven't, 
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The judges held the Council's advice to adjourn if oppo- 
sition was offered to their sitting, but they were able to avoid 
public acknowledgment of this new interruption of justice by 
having another reason for adjournment in the absence of the 
two judges who had been "providentially detained." 

Ward remained in Worcester Tuesday night, virtually a 
prisoner, for the insurgents placed a guard around the house 
where he was staying, but he was permitted to return to 
Shrewsbury the following day. 

Meantime* an insurgent council of war declared for a 
march on Boston to liberate insurgent prisoners as soon as a 
large enough force had collected. 

In anticipation of such a move, the governor and Council 
prepared for the defense of the capital — "guards were 
mounted at the prison, and at the entrances of the town ; and 
all things seemed to carry the shew of a garrison." Outside 
the town, Major-General Brooks held "the Middlesex mili- 
tia contiguous to the road, In readiness for action."" 

Wednesday morning the insurgents received additional re- 
inforcements and during the day paraded to meet Shays, who 
came in from Hampshire County with about 350 men. This 
was Shays' highest moment. His column of a full thousand 
men'* made an imposing appearance marching through the 
streets. "The companies included many who had learned 
their tactics from Steuben, and served an apprenticeship of 
discipline in the ranks of the revolution: war worn veterans, 
who in a good cause, would have been invincible. The pine 
tuft supplied the place of plume in their hats. Shays, with 
his aid, mounted on white horses, led the van. They displayed 
into line before the Court House, where-they were reviewed 
and inspected." 

The possession of the town was complete, and Shays took 
every precaution against surprise. |_"Chains of sentinels were 

"Minot, HUfr, •/ /(f UiurrtcMn, in Miu,a€ku„IU. Fint edition, IS. S7; Second 
edition. 87, S6. Cmnnl Rttardt, December 7, 17S6. 
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stretched along the streets; planted in every avenue of ap- 
proach, and on the neighboring hills, examining all who 
passed.'^' 

Fortunately for Massachusetts the excessively severe 
weather made the roads so nearly impassable that the full 
insurgent strength could not gather. Short by many hundreds 
of their expected numbers and unable to bring in 3u£Gcient 
supplies over the snow-choked roads, the plan for a descent 
upon Boston faded to impossibility. Nor even could Shays 
subsist his men in Worcester except by levying on the in- 
habitants — which (to his credit be it told) he did not attempt 
— so on December 7 he marched a large detachment out of 
the town and two days later the remainder were temporarily 
disbanded. 

On December 14 Bowdoin wrote to Ward advising that 
the Council would meet on the twentieth, "when the means of 
effectually suppressing the insurgents will be taken into serious 
consideration," and asking his suggestions and advice. His 
letter in facsimile is on the page opposite. 

Ward, replying, estimated 1500 as the strength that the 
insurgents would be able to muster at Worcester for the next 
court sitting — that of the Court of Common Pleas, January 23 
— and he strongly advocated the government's putting into 
the field a "decided superiority" of numbers as "the most 
likely way to prevent the shedding of blood." He advised 
that a force double that of the insurgents be drawn from the 
"lower counties" — this would "serve as a stimulus to the 
militia in this county to turn out in support of Government," 
and would "convince the insurgents that they are not the 
people, as they affect to call themselves."'* 

On December 26 Shays' men closed the Springfield Courts 
of Common Fleas and General Sessions. The news reached 
Boston the following Sunday, and coupled with it was word 

"Uacolo, HiiHrj >/ Wtitntci, Mail., Fint cditioo, 146; it6i edition, 117. 
"Bowdna and Tonple Pipen, II, tti^—Mauatiiuilu Hiilirital Soiiilj CMtitim, 
7«I>. VI. . 
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that the insurgents were already preparing to prevent the 
sitting of the Worcester court. 

The Council was at last aroused to the necessity of effective 
action. On January 4, acting on Ward's advice, an army of 
4400 men was ordered raised, and its command was entrusted 
to General Benjamin Lincoln. 3200 men were to form the 
army with which Lincoln was to march to Worcester to up- 
hold the court; 1200 were to rendezvous at Springfield. 
There was no money in the treasury to supply the troops, but 
a sufficient fund was quictdy raised by loans from private 
citizens. 

On January 12 Ward wrote to Bowdoin telling of a con- 
ference of insurgent officers to be held at Rutland on January 
16, and suggested an attempt "to cast the net over thcm."'^ 
Bowdoin passed the letter on to Lincoln, but the latter's prepa- 
rations were not sufficiently advanced to make the plan 
feasible. 

Lincoln and his troops reached Worcester on January 22 
and were joined there by loyal militia units. They encoun- 
tered no opposition and the court sat uninterruptedly, for the 
insurgents had shifted their aim and were gathering their 
forces for an attempt on the continental arsenal at Spring- 
field, planning to strike for its capture before the main gov- 
ernment army could be thrown into the scale against them. 

The insurgents had suffered from the lack not only of com- 
petent leaders, but also of firearms and ammunition. Pos- 
session of the arsenal would greatly increase both their mili- 
tary strength and their political power. 

The court completed its labors on Thursday, January 25. 
On the same day, Shays attempted a descent on the arsenal. 
He was easily repulsed, but General Shepard was nevertheless 
much perturbed by the strength of the insurgent bodies en- 
camped around him. ■ He feared for the safety both of the 
arsenal and of Springfield itself, and he sent expresses to 

' WtttaliT, Orliinal Paptn, III, 14, Amcrion Anliqiuriui Sooetj. 
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Worcester calling for help. Lincoln immediately responded, 
throwing one regiment of foot and a small detachment of 
cavalry into the arsenal camp on the night of the twenty- 
sixth,'^ and following them next morning with his full 
command. 

Ward, meanwhile, returned to Shrewsbury and thence to 
Boston. 

The opening of the General Court had been scheduled for 
January 31 and Ward was present on that day, but it was 
February 3 before a quorum gathered. 

Governor Bowdoin's opening speech urged vigorous action 
to restore order. And both branches of the legislature 
promptly responded. 

"The plans for the session seem to have been prearranged 
by some guiding minds; for there was a concert of action 
between the two branches as well as with the Governor, un- 
known since the outbreak. To Bowdoin's patriotic address, 
urging a determined suppression of the rebellion, the Senate 
[February 4] replied by the hand of Samuel Adams, declar- 
ing a rebellion to exist, and promising to support him in all 
his measures to restore the supremacy of the law. The House 
immediately concurred."" 

The very day that a state of rebellion was thus declared, 
the rebellion received its death blow. 

The insurgents had retreated as Lincoln advanced upon 
them after reaching Springfield, and soon after had come 
their dispersal — and the breaking of the backbone of the in- 
surrection — at Petersham on February 4, following Lincoln's 
famous pursuit in a forced march of -thirty miles through a 
driving snow-storm. 

Small bodies of insurgents continued in arms for a while, 
essaying guerilla tactics, but they were for the most part 
of the element lawless by nature. Among the people gener- 

"Liocoln to Wuhinctoo, Fdinurj ai. 17S7, Sparii MSS., LVII, f. 10, Harratd 
" Wdli, Ult ,f Samuil Mtmt. III. 136. 
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ally, there was Httle appetite left for armed protest. "Shays' 
Rebellion" was no longer a menace to the institutions of the 
commonwealth. 

The strength of the insurgency had, even at its height, 
rested much less in the half-armed forces which represented 
it on the march or in the field than in their background of a 
public sentiment aflame with anger at the legal pitfalls beset- 
ting scores of communities. And public sentiment, per- 
ceiving the futility of insurrection, had withdrawn its sup- 
port. Hundreds of the men whom circumstances had swept 
from the well-traveled highway of political protest into the 
whirlpool of rebellion, were at heart fully loyal to both their 
state and the Confederacy, and they rejoiced when the re- 
bellion subsided and their feet were once again on solid 
ground — though they were, perhaps not regretful of their 
sudden plunge if it should have opened the eyes of their 
fellows to the needs and grievances of so many of the people 
of the state. 

And very soon — so soon indeed that the embers of the in- 
surrection were barely cold — one sees dissolve the worst fea- 
tures of the economic and legal tangle which had imperiled 
the commonwealth. No great constitutional change took 
place, but several causes united to set its life currents coursing 
more healthfully. Judges held creditors to some degree in 
check; and creditors in general had been shocked into a more 
careful consideration. Further, in the following November 
the General Court struck the shackles from propertyless debt- 
ors by a new law which permitted them to step out of the 
gloom of the jails into the sunshine of freedom. The cred- 
itor could still pursue without restriction for any property 
that his debtor might have or might acquire, but he could 
no longer condemn him indefinitely to the dungeon. 

Then, too, commerce found new outlets — and regained 
some old ones — and, before long, prosperity, in at least toler- 
able measure, flowed again through the highways, helping 
to mpe out both old debts and old grievances. 
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As the weeks passed, Washington's suspicions increased. 
He declared that he felt no doubt that Great Britain was 
"sowing the seeds of jealousy and discontent among the va- 
rious tribes of Indians on our frontiers" and that she would 
"improve every opportunity to foment the spirit of turbulence 
within the bowels of the United States." "• 

Ward held the same opinion. A few days after the closing 
of the Worcester Court of Common Pleas he had written to 
Governor Bowdoin his belief that the disturbances in Hamp- 
shire and Worcester did not originate in those counties but 
were "the effects of British emissaries . . . employed . . . 
to stimulate the unwary to acts of disorder & violence, [and] 
to poison the minds of others with unreasonable jealousies of 
their rulers — suggesting they are oppressed by them un- 
necessarily." 

"It is my opinion," he continued, "the plan is deeper laid 
than many are aware of. Why such care in a British Gov- 
ernor to strengthen the out Posts with such dispatch? Have 
we not great reason to suppose they are waiting for an op- 
portunity to take advantage of these States who are at this 
time as inattentive to their real interest as the beasts that 
perish."" 

Some modern writers have minimized the dangers of the 
uprising, but that is to disregard or contradict the observa- 
tion and impressions of the best informed of the men who 
lived through the period. 

Worcester was on November 2 1 again occupied by in- , 
surgents — coming from Princeton, Hubbardston, Shrewsbury, 
and other adjacent towns to prevent the adjourned sitdng of 
the Court of General Sessions. 

As the government had made no move to back its 
legislation with force, they easily accomplished their purpose. 

The capital was, indeed, troubled by reports that the insur- 

"Te Kdoi, DMcmber i6, 17S6. — Ford, J^ritin/i */ ffaiUiigttm, Xt, 106. 
"Origiul Icttet, Septonber 11, 17I6, Cliartit Rtttru ituUtr^k LtlUr CtthciiMi •/ 
HamrhrJ CMtf- 
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gents, growing in confidence and strength, planned a march 1 
eastward to stop the sitting of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Cambridge on November 28 — this to be followed by a 
demonstration in Boston and the coercion of the General 
Court itself. 

On the twenty-third an insurgent convention, held in 
Worcester, published an address calling upon the people to 
stand together and asserting their right to "examine, censure, 
and condemn the conduct of their rulers," adding that, as 
many of the rulers of Massachusetts had been "bom to afflu- 
ence," and "perhaps the whole in easy circumstances," they 
were not "under advantages of feeling for the less wealthy." 
' The address deprecated the closing of the courts as unwise 
policy, but this admonition was not taken seriously, for in the 
following week insurgents from Hampshire and Worcester 
counties gathered to prevent the opening of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Worcester on December 5. 

Their first rendezvous was at Shrewsbury, and thdr head- 
quarters "in the large yard in front of the Baldwin Tavern 
directiy opposite Judge Ward's house."" Later, they cen- 
tered at other towns nearby. 

General Warner issued orders to the militia of his division 
to hold themselves in readiness to march to Worcester, hut 
he found insurgent sympathy so wide-spread that he dis- 
patched an express to Bowdoin warning him that it might be 
impossible to muster enough loyal Worcester County militia 
to be elective, and that to ensure the protection of the court 
it would "be necessary to send on a formidable force from 
the Lower Counties and Perhaps some Pieces of Artillery, as 
I am credibly informed the Insurgents have obtained 
. some."" 

Bowdoin immediately gave Warner's message to the Coun- 
cil, but it voted against aiding him with militiamen from the 

' Bliubetb Wird. OU T!mt, i- Sl»»ii.rr. iSs. It w» in thU hmiie. before it 
Iwume (be Bildwin Tavern, (hit Wird hid been brought np (u noted *lia on page 4). 
"December I, l^Se^-OrigiaU letter, Matitetmielti JnJtivri, CLXXXIX, 46. 
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eastern counties. The councilors feared to detach any men 
that might be needed for the defense of the capital. 

Bowdoin returned word to Warner that no reinforcements 
could be sent, but urged him — and also the sheriff of the 
county — to every means to prevent interference. 

On the same day (December 2) he wrote warning Ward 
that reports had been received in Boston that the insurgent 
chiefs had decided, "in consultation this or last week, that in 
case Government took up any of them, they would retaliate 
on the friends of Government — ^And that you & Judge Gill 
were agreed on."" 

Overnight, the governor and Council decided against any 
attempt to meet the issue in Worcester. On the third (Sun- 
day) Bowdoin dispatched another e:q)ress, countermanding 
Warner's orders and notifying the judges that the Council 
advised adjournment to January 23 if they should find them- 
selves unable to sit without molestation. 

That same evening a party of insurgents entered Worces- 
ter and took possession of the court-house, their ranks being 
strengthened during the night and the day following by the 
arrival of numerous reinforcements. 

A violent snowstorm set in Monday evening and raged aU 
next day, but the insurgents continued to gather, numbering 
five or six hundred by the time appointed for the opening 
of the court. 

To have attempted to transact court business would have 
brought fresh indignities upon the judiciary, but Ward and 
Samuel Baker — the only two of the four judges who had ar- 
rived — ^went through the formality of opening court'* and 
then adjourned it by proclamation'^ to January 23. 

"Oriiinal letter (hj John Avcrr, Jr.). Atlimn fFtU IHSS. 

"^Ai the Vnitei Sttttet Ami tiTcm wii in the potmtiOQ oi tlv iniurBentt, court 
WM thii lime opened in the Sno Tivem. Tlie Son, ilm known u "Mower'i Ttvern," 
hkd prior (o the RerDlulioo beat the raiiaee of the ioydtit judge Jolin Cbudler. It 
WH in iSiS lepimced br m new buiidint, iuMwn liiM ■• the Wonxiler Hotel, or Hovcj't, 
and titer ■■ the United Slats Hotel. Iti dte (the tonthemit comer of Miin tad 
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The judges held the Council's advice to adjourn if oppo- 
sition was offered to their sitting, but they were able to avoid 
public acknowledgment of this new interruption of justice by 
having another reason for adjournment in the absence of the 
two judges who had been "providentially detained." 

Ward remained in Worcester Tuesday night, virtually a 
prisoner, for the insurgents placed a guard around the house 
where he vrxs staying, but he was permitted to return to 
Shrewsbury the following day. 

Meantime, an insurgent council of war declared for a 
march on Boston to liberate insurgent prisoners as soon as a 
large enough force had collected. 

In anticipation of such a move, the governor and Council 
prepared for the defense of the capital — "guards were 
mounted at the prison, and at the entrances of the town ; and 
all things seemed to carry the shew of a garrison." Outside 
the town, Major-General Brooks held "the Middlesex mili- 
tia contiguous to the road, in readiness for action."" 

Wednesday morning the insurgents received additional re- 
inforcements and during the day paraded to meet Shays, who 
came in from Hampshire County with about 350 men. This 
was Shays' highest moment. His column of a full thousand 
men^^ made an imposing appearance marching through the 
streets. "The companies included many who had learned 
their tactics from Steuben, and served an apprenticeship of 
discipline in the ranks of the revolution: war worn veterans, 
who in a good cause, would have been invincible. The pine 
tuft supplied the place of plume in their hats. Shays, with 
his aid, mounted on white horses, led the van. They displayed 
into line before the Court House, wherethey were reviewed 
and inspected." 

The possession of the town was complete, and Shays took 
every precaution against surprise. {^"Chains of sentinels were 

"Minof. Hitnrf ./ ik, Innrrtcilm im MauaiinutU. Tint editioii. SS, 87; Second 
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stretched along the streets; planted in every avenue of ap- 
proach, and on the neighboring hills, examining all who 
passed.'jj' 

Fortunately for Massachusetts the excessively severe 
weather made the roads so nearly impassable that the full 
insurgent strength could not gather. Short by many hundreds 
of their expected numbers and unable to bring in sufficient 
supplies over the snow-choked roads, the plan for a descent 
upon Boston faded to impossibility. Nor even could Shays 
subsist his men in Worcester except by levying on the in- 
habitants — ^which (to his credit be it told) he did not attempt 
— so on December 7 he marched a large detachment out of 
the town and two days later the remainder were temporarily 
disbanded. 

On December 14 Bowdoln wrote to Ward advising that 
the Council would meet on the twentieth, "when the means of 
effectually suppressing the insurgents will be taken into serious 
consideration," and asking his suggestions and advice. His 
letter tn facsimile is on the page opposite. 

Ward, replying, estimated 1500 as the strength that the 
insurgents would be able to muster at Worcester for the next 
court sitting — that of the Court of Common Fleas, January 23 
— and he strongly advocated the government's putting into 
the lield a "decided superiority" of numbers as "the most 
likely way to prevent the shedding of blood." He advised 
that a force double that of the insurgents be drawn from the 
"lower counties" — this would "serve as a stimulus to the 
militia in this county to turn out in support of Government," 
and would "convince the insurgents that they are not the 
people, as they affect to call themselves."'" 

On December 26 Shays' men closed the Springfield Courts 
of Common Fleas and General Sessions. The news reached 
Boston the following Sunday, and coupled with it was word 

■Lincoln, Hiiury */ Wttaittt, Mai$., F!nt cditioa, iffi; ll6t ediliMk, II7- 
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that the insurgents were already preparing to prevent the 
sitting of the Worcester court. 

The Council was at last aroused to the necessity of effective 
action. On January 4, acting on Ward's advice, an army of 
4400 men was ordered raised, and its command was entrusted 
to General Benjamin Lincoln. 3200 men were to form the 
army with which Lincoln was to march to Worcester to up- 
hold the court; laoo were to rendezvous at Springfield. 
There was no money in the treasury to supply the troops, but 
a sufficient fund was quickly raised by loans from private 
citizens. 

On January 1 2 Ward wrote to Bowdoin telling of a con- 
ference of insurgent officers to be held at Rutland on January 
16, and suggested an attempt "to cast the net over them."" 
Bowdoin passed the letter on to Lincoln, but the latter's prepa- 
rations were not suffidently advanced to make the plan 
feasible. 

Lincoln and his troops reached Worcester on January 22 
and were joined there by loyal militia units. They encoun- 
tered no opposition and the court sat uninterruptedly, for the 
insurgents had shifted their aim and were gathering their 
forces for an attempt on the condnental arsenal at Spring- 
field, planning to strike for its capture before the main gov- 
ernment army could be thrown into the scale against them. 

The insurgents had suffered from the lack not only of com- 
petent leaders, but also of firearms and ammunition. Pos- 
session of the arsenal would greatly increase both their mili- 
tary strength and their political power. 

The court completed its labors on Thursday, January 25. 
On the same day, Shays attempted a descent on the arsenal. 
He was easily repulsed, but General Shepard was nevertheless 
much perturbed by the strength of the insurgent bodies en- 
camped around him. ■ He feared for the safety both of the 
arsenal and of Springfield itself, and he sent expresses to 

' Wttxfltr, Oripnal Papm, III, 14, Ameiicu Antiquriui Sodetf. 
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Worcester calling for help. Lincoln immediately responded, 
throwing one regiment of foot and a small detachment of 
cavalry into the arsenal camp on the night of the twenty- 
sixth,'" and following them next morning with his full 
command. 

Ward, meanwhile, returned to Shrewsbury and thence to 
Boston. 

The opening of the General Court had been scheduled for 
January 31 and Ward was present on that day, but it was 
February 3 before a quorum gathered. 

Governor Bowdoin's opening speech urged vigorous action 
to restore order. And both branches of the legislature 
promptly responded. 

"The plans for the session seem to have been prearranged 
by some guiding minds; for there was a concert of action 
between the two branches as well as with the Governor, un- 
known since the outbreak. To Bowdoin's patriotic address, 
urging a determined suppression of the rebellion, the Senate 
[February 4] replied by the hand of Samuel Adams, declar- 
ing a rebellion to exist, and promising to support him in all 
his measures to restore the supremacy of the law. The House 
immediately concurred."'* 

The very day that a state of rebellion was thus declared, 
the rebellion received its death blow. 

The insurgents had retreated as Lincoln advanced upon 
thera after reaching Springfield, and soon after had come 
their dispersal — and the breaking of the backbone of the in- 
surrection — at Petersham on February 4, followit^ Lincoln's 
famous pursuit in a forced march of -thirty miles through a 
driving snow-storm. 

Small bodies of insurgents continued in arms for a while, 
essaying gueriUa tactics, but they were for the most part 
of the element lawless by nature. Amoi^ the people gener- 

"Lacsln to WaAa(l>o> TAnmrj at. 1787. Sf^^t MSS^ LVII. 1 i*. Hurud 
College LibnrT. 
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ally, there was little appetite left for armed protest. "Shays' 
Rebellion" was no longer a menace to the institutions of the 
commonwealth. 

The strength of the insurgency had, even at its height, 
rested much less in the half-armed forces which represented 
it on the march or in the lield than in their background of a 
public sentiment aflame with anger at the legal pitfalls beset- 
ting scores of communities. And public sentiment, per- 
ceiving the futility of insurrection, had withdrawn its sup- 
port. Hundreds of the men whom circumstances had swept 
from the well-traveled highway of polidcal protest into the 
whirlpool of rebellion, were at heart fully loyal to both their 
state and the Confederacy, and they rejoiced when the re- 
bellion subsided and their feet were once again on solid 
ground — though they were, perhaps not regretful of their 
sudden plunge if it should have opened the eyes of their 
fellows to the needs and grievances of so many of the people 
of the state. 

And very soon — so soon indeed that the embers of the in- 
surrection were barely cold — one sees dissolve the worst fea- 
tures of the economic and legal tangle which had imperiled 
the commonwealth. No great constitutional change took 
place, but several causes united to set its life currents coursing 
more healthfully. Judges held creditors to some degree in 
check; and creditors in general had been shocked into a more 
careful consideration. Further, in the following November 
the General Court struck the shackles from propertyless debt- 
ors by a new taw which permitted them to step out of the 
gloom of the jails into the sunshine of freedom. The cred- 
itor could still pursue without restriction for any property 
that his debtor might have or might acquire, but he could 
no longer condemn him indefinitely to the dungeon. 

Then, too, commerce found new outlets — and regained 
some old ones — and, before long, prosperity, in at least toler- 
able measure, flowed again through the highways, helping 
to wipe out both old debts and old grievances. 
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3L In national affairs, also, the rebellion had served a purpose 
as a warning that could not be ignored by any thoughtful 
man. Despite their handicaps, the insurgents had shaken 
the government of one of the strongest states in the Con- 
federacy. And, as Washington testifies, there were "com- 
bustibles in every state, which a spark might set fire to."*" 

If a new and greater conflagration should break out, where 
could be found the power to quench the flames? There could 
be httle reliance in a national government so weak that — 
even while recording its belief that its aid was necessary for 
the support of the government of Massachusetts in order to 
save the United States from "the calamities of a civil war" — 
it confessed itself afraid of the "perilous step" of arming 
its ex-soldiers had it not received assurances that "the 
money holders in the state of Massachusetts and the other 
states" would fill the loans to pay the soldiers' wages.*^ It 
was high dme for an abatement of personal jealousies and 
grudges, of personal absorption in pursuit of gain, of state 
rivalries and selfishness. Time too for statesmen, hard set 
on political theories, to learn to bend or shape them to meet 
the needs of the nation. 

Old objections to a change in the form of national govern- 
ment had weakened under the pressure, and every state 
but Rhode Island was represented in the Constitutional 
Convention which on September 17, 1787, after four months' 
labor and debate, adopted the present Constitution of the 
United States and submitted it for ratification. 

Then followed a series of stirring — frequently bitter — fac- 
tional fights within the states. Victory was won by the advo- 
cates of the constitution, and the young republic thus took 
another and a firm step forward on the road to its future 
greatness. It accepted the strong national government of 
the "Federalists" instead of the League of States of which 
the "Anti-Federalists" were enamored. 

"To Knoi. Deomber »6, 1786.— Ford. JFAtinp if Wailint"'. XI. 104. 
"Sctttl JnnaU tf til Ctnf"' 'I '1' CarffJtratiti,, Dimtitick ABtirt, OOober II, 
1786. I, 168-270 (l)>i). 
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There was much opposition in Massachusetts to the re- 
strictions and sacrifices of state sovereignty which the Con- 
stitution embodied — the Worcester County delegates voted 
forty-three for rejection and only seven for acceptance — but 
public opinion gradually veered toward it and Massachusetts 
became the stronghold of the "Federal" party. 

With that change of heart came Ward's vindication among 
his townsmen. It had been against an overwhelming major- 
ity that he had maintained his stand for the political integrity 
of the commonwealth, but in after years there were many 
who contritely asked his pardon for the abuse they had 
poured on him for refusing to join with them in revolt.^' 

And the clemency extended to the insurgents, both leaders 
and rank and lile, must have be^n satisfactory even to 
Thomas Jefferson, who had expressed hope that no severity 
would be exercised in punishment. Jefferson believed that an 
occasional spirit of revolt was beneficial — even if wrongly 
directed, it was better than none at all 1 "I like a little rebel- 
lion now and then," he declared. "It is like a storm in the 
atmosphere."*' 

" KItidu Billtof* pctitimt, Hrarr Bildwio idknawlHliDMat. etc — Arlfwttt Ifard 
MSS. 

"To Abigail Aduni, Febniifj J2. 1787.— P»nl Leicntci Pord, fFrilUti •/ Tltaoi 
J,S,r„n. IV. J7D. 



CHAPTER XV 

1787-iSoo: Age S9-T2 

After Shars' Rebclliim to 1800. Gcnenl Ward » a "FcdcnlB^ in 
the ScoxmI and Third United Stabs CoogiBses. His political 
tIcwi. The break with Samuel Adams. His death. 

DURING the Ic^sLative year aMnmencing May 30, 1787, 
Ward toc^ 00 part in the Massachnsctts goremment, 
but on June 4, 1788, he was elected one of the nine councOors 
provided by the new state constitadoa to advise and assist 
the governor. 

In December of the same year be was a candidate to re[»- 
resent tbe Worcester district in the 6rst United States con* 
gress under the new national constitution. He was handi- 
capped by Ae "insurgent" vote — ^whicb was not yet fully 
reconciled to the part he bad taken in opposing the Shays 
movement — and he ran third in a hotly contested election. 
Tile two leading contestants were Colonel Jonatban Grout 
and Timothy Paine. On tbe third vote Grout was elected.* 

■ Race, ri( Wmttitr D'atriri in Ctmgrm. 4^-"Gmt. ilthith ■ la^r/tt, UJ (tb- 
[ tbe Skayt RetwIUaa. anJ wu kmim u ■ pro- 
ten I tnr of Ow niM Kript in the Rcnlatiao bM 
r of tbc cammiiiutj in vludi be lived bj bn dKcrfsJ 
■ a BUD of wcaltb aad ioRnaitr, mai wai wmp- 

"Tbree trials wen DccaurT bcbn ■ cbaicE wn effected. [Ob tbe fint. Great r- 
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aumf ta the <■— — — people- Tbe objectinu (a Gnnit wen. that in edneatiai and 
■bililf be ww Painc'i bferior. and that be had litft propett; blemti in V'enunt and 
New Kampebin. A third aitcmpt os the id of March, 17S9, renlled in Grent'i dec- 
tida bf > isiU nuajoritT." 
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Time was, however, correcting the vision of the men of 
Shrewsbury and in the following spring (1789) they elected 
Ward as Moderator — the chief office of the township; and 
thereafter twice reelected him. 

It was in the fall of the same year that Washington as the 
first President of the United States visited New England: 
everywhere to be received with the highest respect and great- 
est acclaim. He arrived in Worcester on the morning of 
October 23, escorted into the town by a party of prominent 
citizens. He breakfasted at the United States Arms and 
then set out again on the road for Boston, passing Ward's 
house on his way; but Ward was not there to greet him, nor 
had he taken any part in the Worcester reception — so deep- 
seated and lasting had proved the estrangement of the two 
men. 

Ward spent the greater part of 1789 and 1790 in semi- 
retirement on his Shrewsbury farm, but in the fall of the 
latter year he was again a candidate to represent the Worces- 
ter district in the United States House of Representatives, 
and again the election was close and hotly contested. 

Grout ran for reelection, and the iight this time was be- 
tween him and Ward, a third candidate running well behind 
both. 

On the first vote (October 4) neither Ward nor Grout 
obtained the requisite number (1123) of votes: Ward re- 
ceiving 798 and Grout 800. In the second contest, Novem- 
ber 26, Ward made the goal, his vote running up to 1248, 
and Grout's reaching only 1081. 

Ward set out for Philadelphia in the following October 
(1791), traveling this time by stage coach instead of on 
horseback as eleven years earlier he had ridden to the same 
town to attend the Continental Congress. He arrived Oc- 
tober 22,^ two days before the opening of the first session of 

' PlulaJtIpkia, October ii: " . . . Arfemu VfttA, Rcpraenlttive in Congrai fnm 
MuiidiDKtti, ii ttdrti in thii city. Td thit Uttt uti (o thit officer, Americu libertrii 
paiticulirlf inJebleJ. la thit gl*oinir jmr, vii 177;, when Bntoa wu id tbe po*- 
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the Second Congress. And he was equally punctual at the 
other three sessions of his two terms. 

The United States Congress then was a small assemblage 
compared with that of today. The total enrolment of Rep- 
resentatives in the Second Congress was only sixty-nine; and 
only thirty-eight were present when it was called to order. 

Ward aligned himself with the "Federalists" (or "Nation- 
alists," as they had better been called), who supported Wash- 
ington and Alexander Hamilton and John Adams in their 
stand for a strong central government exercising the fullest 
possible power that could be assumed under the Constitution ; 
and many of whom inclined toward a social system akin to 
that of England. Of opposing views were the "Anti-Federal- 
ists" : those of states' rights and individualistic views, who ob- 
jected to the national government's reaching out for power 
and authority, and who looked askance at the almost regal 
ceremonials of Washington's administration. Sectionalism 
and variance of agrarian and commercial interests also pro- 
vided reasons for cleavage:* 

Political parties did not in those Hrst years attain strong 
cohesion, but the outstanding testimony of the recorded 
votes of the House of Representatives of the Second Con- 
gress is that New England, led by Massachusetts, supported 
Washington's administration in nearly every important vote, 
and that the South, led by Virginia, opposed it; that New 

•CMion af t icgulir lod well (ppmatcd Britiih force, inimial to liberty, before At other 
Gotonin hid laUj taken tbe ilirm, (he •(>□• af Muiidiaietti itirti to MKrt their righti, 
and Chii geutlcmvi wat ippoiated bj than to conduct their nterpriie*. To have moi- 
tiooed raiituKC in the field, would have been acknovledged a preof of temerity, in Mme 
parti, at the period to which we alinile. But Ward and hit followen thonght and acted 
otherwiie. Scintilf lupplicd with anni and ammnnitioa, they kept in awe the Sawtt 
of the Briliih troopa. To him therefore and to them the praiie of GraiaeM and conduct 
are due — They galtantlr began to effect that revolutioD, which wai afterwarda gioriouilf 
completed b^ confederated America, under the anapicea of a Waihiogton, to whom 
the patriotick Ward, in obedience to Congreaa, reaigned the command of the army, 
and continued to act aa Brat Major GeDcral." — JUMMiaduitlli Spy, Norembet 3, 1791. 
'The iaaue whidi gave rjae to the partf oamea of "Federalitt" and "Anti-Pcdenliat" 
had been baniihed b)> the acceptance of the coaatitotioo, hot the nimet continued with 
changed, and changing, tignificawx aa party labcli. 
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England was generally Federal^ and that the South was 
generally Anti-Federal.* 

Ward had full confidence in the honesty and intelligence 
of the people and their ability to decide correctly on subjects 
familiar to them, but during the years of the Revolutionary 
War, and those succeeding it, he had witnessed so many in- 
stances of the populace acting upon subjects of which it had 
little understanding that he felt that the public weal was best 
served by a government with balance-wheels set beyond its 
direct control. 

As early as March 13, 17S1, he had written to Samuel 
Osgood: "You say that which comports with the general sen- 
timents of the people is political justice. If you mean to have 
them first well informed I shall not differ much about the 
matter; but if you mean the general sentiment of the people 
made up without due consideration I must beg leave to 
dissent."' Again, two years later (April 23, 1783), to Gen- 
eral Lincoln : "When I see the methods that are taken by some 
& the inattention of others, to their Rights and Priviledges, I 
am almost ready to say, that the choice of the first magistrate 
[i.e., the choice of the governor of the state] ought by no 
means, be committed to the People at large. I apprehend the 
inattention of the people is so great that there is danger of 
their being undone before they are aware of it."' 

Thus feeling and believing. Ward was a whole-souled Fed- 
eralist. He was proud to belong to the party whose strong 
constructive work is the most remarkable feature of the first 
years under the United States Constitution. The Federal 
policies were to him the true New England Politics (that was 
his favorite way of referring to them), as Congregationalism 

*Ad intemtiDg Ubulilion of ■ Dumber of the vota of the lint four Uniltd Suta 
amg¥aia ii given in Libbj't "Poiiticil Ficlioni in Wuhinglan'i AdmiDiMriCioo," Qnar- 
Ittlj Jiarmal ./ lit Vniwruly ./ flirik DahoU, III, 19J-31S. 1 c.onot. though, agm 
with Che dedactioDi Ihit Profeuor LihbjF driwi. An impurtint iaicniricr in the volet 
of the Third CoosteM. Tible VI, !• caccrctcd on pige 311, note 17, of Ihii chapter. 

■MS. draft ia the poiieHion (19Z1] of Ward Dil Kerlin. Camden, N. J. 

'Orrgiaat letter, Ftgt Ctllictlt; Maine Hittoricat Sodetj. 
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was to him the Neto England Religion. As such he upheld 
them both !n his adjurations to bis sons.* 

Ward was an appointee on numerous military committees. 
Among them — only eight days after his first attendance — was 
one (November i, 1791) to prepare and bring in a bill for 
the establishment of a militia, and competent magazines, ar- 
senals, and fortifications." 

Faithful attention to duty marked him as in his younger 
days. On January 23, 1792, he notes, "I have had an ill turn 
for one day whereby I was prevented from attending my duty 
in Congress" ; but he proudly adds, "saving that, I have not 
been absent one hour."' 

His body was, however, weaker than his ^11, for the fol- 
lowing month (February 18) he was obliged to write that he 
had been prevented from attending his "duty in Congress 
about ten days by reason of Indisposition. I was first taken 
with the Gravel. As soon as I had got well of that difficulty, 
I was taken with the Gout in my feet. Have been much ex- 
ercised with pain in them. They are now become quite easy 
but much swollen. I am not able to put on my shoes. I hope 
by the Blessing of a kind Providence in a few days to be able 
to attend Congress again."' 

Four days later (February 22) he wrote, "I am still de- 
tained from attending Congress on account of the gout. I 

'To hii Touaicit Kin, Hcnir Dani, then liriog id Onngebiirgli, S. C, Ward wrote, 
Fcbruirr xj, 179s, "I wEth to hive jm obUta the cKcem of the ]KiipIe among whom 
^a dwell ; bat to obtain that, I wonld not have jon tcnonace the New-England Politic* 
nor Religion" ; and again on March 3 of the lame Tear, "I hope yon will endeavor to 
get the good wilt of the people umng whom joo reiide, but in order to obtain that I 
hope 70B will not lacri&x yonr Political principle!, nor jam religion, ■• too BiMBj have 
done. A iteadi finn adherence to right priodpln ii more Ukel^ to raiie a man in 
the opinion of othen than thifting ft tuming aboot like a wethercnck with ever; hreth of 
wind." The originatt of both tboe letten art in the poaienian (1911) of Miiia 
WhittelwT Narrii, Grand Rtpida, Mich. 

'The membenbip of the committee ii not given in the generally counlted "Annali of 
Coogreii" (Galea and Seaton, Dtiain amd PniitJiMti ia lii Ctrngrm «/ Ui UmttcJ 
Slain, 1849), but it may be found in the fint (1791) edition of the Hook Journal, the 
Gale* and Sealon reprint of igi6, and (incorrectly dated October 31) in [John Agg'a] 
Hilttfy ,1 Cfttii, ixiitllint a cU„!fi€Uin ,1 lk> pnc-Ji-z, . . . ikt fril Itrm 
•/ ll( AJmimHralim */ Gmiral fFaiUmtlBi, 489. 

* To hii ion, Thonia* Walter Ward.— Original letten, /Iritmai tF*ri MSS. 
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have but little pain, but my left foot, ankle & small of my 
leg is very mudi swollen. I can't get on my shoe, and the 
Streats are so damp & wet that it's not safe to go out unless 
I could wear my shoe. Hope in a short time to be able to 
attend my duty in Congress."* 

One consolation he found in his sickness was that it af- 
forded him an excuse for not taking part in the celebration 
of Washington's birthday. "This day" (February 22), he 
wrote, "is the President's birthday & there is a mighty fuss 
in this City on that account. Being unwell I am excused from 
taking any part therein, & that gives me no pain, but rather 
pleasure." 

Ward supported many Washington policies, but he never 
attained a personal liking for the Vir^nian. 

His interest in the welfare of his constituents is ever pres- 
ent. He writes (in his letter of January 23, already quoted), 
"there are matters before Congress of very great importance, 
such as the Indian wari^** representation in Congress whether 
one for every thirty thousand, &c, militia law &c. I wish 
they may all be determined in such manner as will be most 
for the benefit of the people at large." 

He dwelt (February 22) on the danger of too many Rep- 
resentatives: "I fear the next choice of Representatives for 
Congress will give too many members for the benefit of the 
people at large; Congress having determined there shall be 
one for every thirty thousand persons in the United States, 
so that Massachusetts will have fifteen members instead of 
eight. It will make the expence of Government much greater 
and the business not done any better, and I think the people 
be in more danger of having their Rights incroached upon; 
for an Individual in a lai^e assembly will not look upon him- 
self so much accountable to his constituents for what is done, 

' S« note 9 on preceding ptgc. 

"The iDtermilteDt wirftte with the Ii^ivu — cbidiT (t thii period in weileni Ohio 
uid Indima (both Indian* tnd Ohio tlien banc Pirt of Ibe NorthweM Territory)— hid 
tcmponrilr ■■turned ■ lerioiu upect ij the cvmpleM iodI of St. Ctiir'i forte CD 
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— he will hide himself in the multitude and say I was not pres- 
ent when this & that thing was transacted. I wish many 
things were different from what they are at present." 

He never held a high opinion of the chronic speechmaker. 
On March i he writes: "There is more business that ought 
to be done before we rise, than we have hitherto done. There 
are so many that have so high a favor for speechafying that 
they binder business amasingly, and one half of it is nothing 
to the purpose. If there were fewer speakers & more inde- 
pendent men we should do much better." 

He found the life in Philadelphia "Very unpleasant and 
irksome," and he declared that he wished "never to be re- 
elected."" 

March 10, there came up a resolution which reads inter- 
estingly in the light of the startling events which followed: 

"Resolved, That this House hath received, with sentiments 
of high satisfaction, the notification of the King of the French, 
of his acceptance of the Constitution presented to him in the 
name of the Nation : And that the President of the United 
States be requested, in his answer to the said notification, to 
express the sincere participation of the House in the interests 
of the French Nation, on this great and important event ; 

"And their wish, that the wisdom and magnanimity dis- 
played in the formation and acceptance of the Constitution, 
may be rewarded by the most perfect attainment of its object, 
the permanent happiness of so great a people." 

Ward voted for the first section, but against the second. 
He perhaps did not believe in the "magnanimity" of Louis 
XVI, and he saw further than some of his colleagues, for it 
was only five months later that I-ouis fled to the Assembly 
for protection, and a mob sacked the Tuileries — young Cap- 
tain Napoleon Bonaparte being an interested observer; and 
it was less than a year before he was condemned to the guil- 
lotine for "conspiracy against the liberty of the nation and 
criminal attacks upon the safety of the state." 

" To Tbomu Waltet Wiri. — Orisiiu] letter, JrUmat JFtrJ MSS. 
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A few weeks after the House vote on the congratulatory 
resolutions to Louis XVI, Congress (May 8) adjourned to 
November 5, and Ward returned to Shrewsbury. 

The journey to and from Philadelphia every year by stage 
over the broken, eroded route of the eighteenth century was 
a severe strain upon a man of his age and condition. Of 
that to the second session of the Second Congress he wrote 
(November 13), "I arrived at this place on the first instant 
much unwell by the fatiguing journey I had," and again, on 
December 28, "I have been unwell a great part of the time 
I have been here, ... 1 have at times been exercised with 
excrutiating pain. That is now abated and I hope through 
Divine goodness I may enjoy better health."*' 

In his letter of November 13, he spoke of the hope of ter- 
minating the Indian war, "which has cost us millions of dol- 
lars." The English government was suspected of aiding the 
Indians with supplies and ammunition, but English traders 
had become "sick of the war, because the Indians have noth- 
ing to trade with ; they having spent so much time in Counsels 
& war." 

In his letter of December 28, he approvingly noted the 
reelection of John Adams as Vice-President "by a much 
greater majority than he was first chosen by, to the great 
mortification of those who have been endeavouring to prevent 
his being chosen." Washington had again been unanimously 
elected President. 

Ward rejoiced also at the victories of the French revo- 
lutionists. "I congratulate you," he wrote, "on the success 
of the French armes against the combined Armies. They 
have drove them out of France, killed and taken many thou- 
sands of them with targe quantities of Ordnance & Stores and 
were pursuing them in the beginning of October last, which 
is the latest accounts we have from France." 

He added the hope that "the French may have wisdom to 
make a right improvement of the advantage they have ob- 

u Ta Tlumu Walter Ward. — Orifiiul iMtcn, Arltmat Wmi MSS. 
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tained over their enemies," — for on November 13 he had 
noted "from France they appear to be in a very disagreeable 
situation, not knowing how to use their rights & turn their 
rage against their best friends." 

But no one could yet foresee the distortions and deformi- 
ties which the European turmoil was to breed in the American 
body politic I 

Ward had declared himself as opposed to a second term, 
but he was nevertheless reelected — this time on the first vote 
and by a handsome majority — to the Third Congress. 

The Second Congress closed on March 2, 1793, and the 
Third Congress did not meet until December 2. 

Between those two dates lies a spectacularly feverish pe- 
riod of American history, for domestic divergencies split 
wide open upon the rock of the French Revolution. The 
upheaval in France had shaken the entire civilized world and 
the waves rolled high upon the American shore, all but wreck- 
ing the government with the extreme violence of the emotions 
it roused. 

France, in her desperate defiance of the monarchical powers 
of Europe, claimed the aid of the United States, and thou- 
sands of Americans — blind to, or disregarding, the vul- 
nerability of their own so newly established country — were 
eagerly willing that she should respond immediately and in 
full to the French demands upon her. 

By the early summer, sympathy with the French revolution- 
ists had mounted to the point of passion. "Democratic So- 
cieties," modeled on the Jacobins Club of Paris, were organ- 
ized by the extreme "French Party" of the Democratic-Re- 
publicans — a new name for the Anti-Federalists. Politics 
boiled as a veritable orgy of factional discord, dissension, and 
abuse. 

America's clash would be with England — and this added 
zest instead of exciting caution, for the old Revolutionary an- 
tagonism, continued and nursed by years of unsettled griev- 
ances, had been heightened by the depredations on American 
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merchantmen which followed England's entry into the Euro- 
pean conflict. "Ten thousand people in the streets of Phila- 
delphia, day after day, threatened to drag Washington out 
of his house, and effect a revolution in the goverrunent, or 
compel it to declare war in favor of the French revolution 
and against England.'*" 

Washington held firm for neutrality. His stand drove the 
"French Party" to frenzy, but it saved — just barely saved — 
the country from' being drawn into the European maelstrom. 

The swiftly moving current of events heightened differences 
of opinion and viewpoint, and strengthened new lines of de- 
marcation. Ward stood firm with Washington: sheerly op- 
posite to the sentiments of his old friend Samuel Adams. 
Ward and Samuel Adams had been drifting apart, and the 
acrimony over the American policy toward England and 
France severed the ties of a generation of intimate political 
fellowship. 

It was the same practical bent which had directed Ward's 
support of so many Federal measures that enlisted him also 
for neutrality. 

He was thoroughly imbued with the belief that self-gov- 
ernment is an inherent right, and his sympathies were with all 
those struggling for political freedom,'^ but it was solely and 
specifically for the political liberty of his own province of 
Massachusetts, that, nineteen years before, he had risked life 
and honor by heading a revolutionary army — not for the gen- 
eral theory of human rights; and he was not willing to en- 
danger the triumphant result, an independent American re- 

" IFtrh >/ Join Aium,. X, 47. 

** On the Min of the Paliih iHnmphi of (he ipring ud nnuner af 1794, be wivte 
(November lo, 1794) to hit diughcei Sarih ind her hiubtad, Elijah Briihim: 'The 
King of Pruiiii doci not luccecd to hit with igiiiul the Poln. He wEU it 11 hoped hive 
more to do la luppreii the inimrectioni ia hit own domiDioni thin he will b« ib[e to 
■ccomplitb. The ipirit of liberty appeiri to be klodling in Eurape, k will it ii thougbt 
bunt forth into 1 mightr flime. Then Emperon ft Kingi moit hide thdr heidi or loK 
lhcni."-~Original letter owned (1911) by the Reverend Frmncia E. Cl«rt, Boitao. 
(Polind'i iBciai wii ifaort-lived. She had beea cniihed «t Miciejowice and Pngm dur- 
ing the October preceding (he date of Ward'a letter.) 
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public, on so unsatisfactory a hazard as a naval war with 
Great Britain: neither to aid revolutionary France, nor in 
retaliation for commercial losses, while there existed the 
possibility of peaceful adjustment. 

Samuel Adams, on the other hand, stood as the Massa- 
chusetts leader of the "Antis," the Democratic-Republicans or 
"Republicans" — of the sentiment of the Democratic Societies 
— or the "Jacobins," as they came to be known. 

The hectic excitement had subsided before the Third Con- 
gress met — the pro-French exhilaration had been damped both 
by the fearful epidemic of yellow fever which scourged the 
capital and by the political excesses of Citizen Genet, the 
French minister — but there remained the strong rancor 
against England, and early in 1794 the war spirit began 
mounting again as Congress and the country dwelt upon the 
ruin that English activities were bringing upon American 
maritime commerce. 

With the world in convulsion, a host of vessels — British, 
French, and Spanish — and both the English and French Ad- 
miralties — were preying upon American ships," but Eng- 
land's greater fleet gave her more numerous opportunities and 
much the largest list of victims. English warships and pri- 
vateers had fallen with overwhelming force upon hundreds of 
American vessels which had swarmed to the French West 
Indies to enjoy the advantage of the French Declaration 
placing American ships trading with French colonies on a full 
equality with French ships." Further, England's impress- 
ment of American seamen whipped rage to a keener edge. 

The Democratic-Republicans now found allies among the 
Federalists, and both Congress and the country began to pre- 
pare for war. Resolutions passed for coast fortifications, and 
the purchase of artillery; plans were submitted for the rais- 
ing of an army; and citizens volunteered for work on the 
defenses. 

"^mtricmm Sitl, Ptpir,, Ftrtif. I. 414- 

" Febrnirr 19. I793i Amtrim Stall Paptri, F*riiga, I, 147. 
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On April 7 there appeared again the favorite weapon 
of the Revolution — a resolution prohibiting commercial in- 
tercourse with British subjects — and it found quick support in 
both House and Senate. 

The outlook was even more dangerous than it had been 
the preceding summer. War \nth England was being de- 
manded for the protection of American shipping; yet at that 
time war could only have meant its annihilation without the 
possibility of adequate reprisal. Above all else, the new 
United States required peace: time in which to develop its 
resources, and tranquillity so that its people might devote 
themselves to industry instead of to conflict. 

Measures for military preparation were justifiable — were 
indeed imperatively demanded by the world turmoil — but the 
situation was rapidly getting out of hand. 

Ward voted five times against the resolution prohibiting 
(or, as finally amended, severely restricting) commercial in- 
tercourse with British subjects, but united Republican and Fed- 
eral votes passed it in the House of Representatives. It re- 
ceived less than majority support on the second reading in 
the Senate, but only John Adams' vote as president of the 
Senate stopped its passing to a third reading and possible 
acceptance." 

" ScTcnl hiatoria iDcorRctlji report, sr Riovf y in incorrect imprcMlon of. tbii inddcnt 
of John Aduni' vole. Thej ililc tint th* non-inlfreourM bill wu "defeitttl in the 
ScDite only by tht cittmg Tote of Vice-prnideaC Adimi."— Averr, Hi'ilar^ >/ ikt Ui-ltti 
Slalc, VII, 117; thtt "it w» loit in the Senate only bj the ciilinf of the vote of the 
vke-preiideDt."_Buiett, Tlii Ftitraliil SyiUm, 115 (Volume XI of Tki Amiricaw 
NatUn). ud lo forth. The Kntatj at the bill in the Seiute ii, itMteid, brieflr at followi: 
It w« read the fint time on April 1; and ordered t* a Kcond reading. It wai read the 
Kcnnd lime on April 18 tod put lo 1 vote, but wai rejected (the leadiai tectioo by a vote 
of 14 Diji lEiinit II Tcti). Neit nme the vote on a motion to paw it for a third 
reidioc. The loti of the motion meant the loii of the bill ; to caiTj the motion would 
give another opportunity to endeavor to carry the bill. Iti advocate! multered two iddi- 
tionfl votei, and one of iti opponenti failed to vote, thua bringing ilwut the tie of 13 
ind 13 which Hal ended by John Adimi. Under the circamatancet one can only apecn- 
lale 00 Ihe outcome if the bill bad pitted ta a third reading. 

On page 303. note 4. thia chapter, reference ia made to a libnlition of votea of the iirat 
four United Slatei congreaaea in Colby'a "Political Faction! in Wathington'! Adminiatta- 
tion." One of the aeemingly iDcrilable inaccniidea of inch tabulatiooa unfortDDately 
reverted the record and tignilicance of all the vote* on thia propoied "NDD-iaterconr«c 
with Great Britain." The Naya are litted aa .^uli-Adaiiniatratiao, whereii the oppotite 
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The need for an understanding with England had become 
urgent, and Washington, with the consent of the Senate 
(obtained while the non-intercourse resolution was hatch- 
ing in the House), sent John Jay across the ocean to 
negotiate it. 

The year following was a most difficult and trying period. 
The harassing of American commerce was maintained to an 
extent which kept the country in hysterical anger. The 
Washington-John Adams Federalists held the helm steady 
awaiting the result of Jay's efforts in England, but under a 
continuous fire of insult from the "French Party" — which 
charged toryism and monarchical tendencies, subservience to 
England and English gold — ignoring the fact that France 
to the best of her lesser ability was almost equally culpable 
with her foe across the channel. 

In Ward's case at all events his stand was not suggested 
or influenced by any partiality toward England. Despite the 
excesses and atheism of the French revolutionists, their of- 
fenses against American commerce, and the political methods 
of their chief protagonists in this country, his sympathies were 
still for France in her conflict with England and her other 
enemies. He was strongly gratified by the defeat of the 
Duke of York and the other allied commanders at the battle 
of Tourcoing — "By accounts arrived here," he wrote, "the 
French still continue to conquer. The Duke of York has met 
with a sad rebuff. I wish he may meet with more of the 
like kind."" 

The Democratic Societies nevertheless burrowed desper- 
ately in their efforts further to undermine the Federal Party, 
and Ward and the other strict Federalists were, using the 
words of an indignant writer in the Columbian Centtnel (Oc- 
tober 25, 1794), "vilified worse than Robbers and even Dev- 
il the truth. The emi iDTalvn between one-fifth and odt-nith of all the Third 

"Novembtr 20, 1794, la fait daughter Sarib and her bmliiDd, Elijah Brigbam. Thi< 
letter it quoted alto on page 309. note 14. 
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ils would be, and charged with crimes that Men are not 
capable of commttttng." 

The conditions were a severe strain upon the general, 
whose health was again poor, but he stood to his post despite 
the remonstrances of his family. Henry Dana, writing to 
his brother Thomas Walter (June 30, 1794), said he feared 
that their father would "be called to take his seat in Heaven 
at lesist four years sooner for his having holden on in 
Congress." ^' 

The summer and fall were further perturbed by the 
"Whiskey Insurrection"** in western Pennsylvania. The dis- 
turbances which bear that tide arose from efforts to enforce 
the payment of United States excise fees and the resentment 
of the inhabitants at government interference with, and taxa- 
tion of, their whiskey distilling — an industry of high impor- 
tance to them because it afforded the easiest and most profit- 
able method of marketing their surplus corn. Riotops de- 
fiances of government revenue officers mounted finally to the 
brink of armed rebellion, with several thousand men gather- 
ing in opposition to the government. ' Grave fears were 
aroused that their action might stimulate uprisings In other 
parts of the country; and that English agents were respon- 
sible for the spread of disaffection. 

The insurrection died down at the (intentionally) leisurely 
approach of a government army of 15,000 men, but it fed 
the flames of party animosity. Washington, in a formal 
message to Congress, November 19, charged the serious 
character of the disturbances to the Democratic Societies — 
referring to them by the peculiar euphemism of "certain self- 
created societies"; and members of the Democratic Societies 
retorted that the insurrection had been grossly exaggerated 
by Alexander Hamilton — the most monarchical of the Fed- 

"OtigJnil Ittwr. ^r(c<u fr„rJ MSS. 

*A( the time tlia knowii ■■ "CalUtia'i Iniuirectimi" bccaiue, until it nrgcd to inm, 
oppmitioD to the cicik lud been led bjr Scnilor Albeit Gellitin, the 7011ns Swiu, ilmdr 
well DO fail WIT la political leadenhip ind high gaTenunepl pMilion. 
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eralists — for the express purpose of staging an example and 
proof of the strength of the authority of the national gov- 
ernment. 

In the preparation by the House of Representatives of its 
address in response to the President's message, Ward voted 
in the affirmative to so amend a proposed clause as to speci- 
fically endorse Washington's charge against the "self-created 
societies." Thus amended, the clause read: "In tracing the 
origin and progress of the insurrection, we can entertain no 
doubt that certain self-created societies and combinations of 
men, careless of consequences and disregarding the truth, by 
disseminating suspicions, jealousies, and accusations of the 
government; have had all the agency you ascribe to them, in 
fomenting this daring outrage against social order and the 
authority of the laws." 

Ward voted against the majority which as an afterthought 
modified the charge by limiting it to "certain self-created so- 
cieties and combinations of men in the four Western coon- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and parts adjacent"; and again against 
the majority by his vote to restore most of the original signifi- 
cance of the clause by supplementing the limiting sentence with 
the words "countenanced by self-created societies elsewhere." 

On yet another vote the entire clause was defeated, and 
direct reference to "self-created societies" was avoided in the 
address adopted (November zS), but the record of the de- 
bate is valuable as an indication of the thought and trend 
of the times." ^ 

The Third Congress dissolved on March 3, 1795, and 
General Ward welcomed its end as the self-appointed termina- 
tion of his political career. "This day the Session of Con- 

" In the Senile, the Fedeiiliiti defeated in effort to expunge lefenooe to the "tlt- 
cmled (odetiei" in ill repl^ (d the Pieiident'i meiHge. The Senete tiiitn declared 
llut "nir tnxittj eriiing fcom Che liccDlimK ind open reiiltuce to the Uift [d the Weit' 
cm countio of Penniflvinii hii been incteaied by (he protcedioct af certain Klf-CTeated 
■odctiet, relative to the liwi and adminiitratian ef the Government i proceedingi, in oar 
appreheniioa. fonnded in political error, ctlcuialed. if not intended, to diioiseniee our 
GovemmeDt and which, br intpiriag deluiive hapn af luppoit, have beeo iafluentiil in 
Diileading onr fellow dlizeni in the icene of ioiurrcctioa." 
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grcss closeth," he wrote to bis son Henry Dana, "and this 
day finisheth my public political life. I shall now return to the 
private walks of Hfe, and spend the few remaining days of my 
Pilgrimage ... in solitude; I have spent many of my days, 
I may say years, in the bustles of this transitory world; I hope 
not altogether unprofitably to my constituents, myself, & those 
that shall hereafter come on the stage of life."^^ 

On his way home from Philadelphia he stopped off at 
Middletown, Conn., to visit his daughter Maria (Tracy). 
Of his journey he wrote thence, March 17, to his son Thomas 
Walter, "the travelling is excessive bad, I never saw it worse, 
nor more dangerous."*' 

Only four days after the Third Congress had closed its 
labors, Jay's treaty with Great Britain was placed in Wash- 
ington's hands. With the greatest care he guarded it from 
the public eye and called the Senate in special session. The 
Senate gathered June 8, debated behind closed doors, and 
gave their ratification (excepting o^ly one article). It also 
endeavored to continue Washington's policy of secrecy con- 
cerning the provisions of the treaty, but its caution was with- 
out avail, for one Senator rebelled and the full text became 
public property on July i. 

The Democratic Societies immediately raised a storm of 
protest. The treaty was denounced as grossly inadequate, 
as a proof of the Federal Party's truckling to England, as a 
betrayal of American rights. There were wild scenes in 
many places. Alexander Hamilton was stoned by a New 
York mob. 

Washington ratified the treaty in August, and then the anti- 
English wrath turned upon him and he was reviled in terms 
which he bitterly complained could scarcely be applied "even 
to a common pick-pocket."" 

"Otipnil letter owned (1911) bj Miria Whittel»r Norrii, Grind Ripjdi. Micb. 
"Oritinil letter in tbe pmieuioa (1911) ef Ward Dii Kerlin, Cimden, N. J. 
"Tb Tbomu JefferMMi. July 6, 1796. — Ford, Anting, ,f Wuhniltm, XIII, 131. 
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Abuse and political tirades continued for months, and 
the uproar intensified Ward's aversion for the Democratic- 
Republican following. "I hope," he wrote to his son Henry 
Dana (in South Carolina), "that you will shun the Southern 
politics as you would the poison of an asp, and indeavour to 
enlighten the dark minds of your legislators so far as you 
can with prudence. It's my opinion you may in time do much 
good in that way. It's through ignorance they do as they 
at this time do." 

In the same letter he earnestly defended the treaty. *'Let 
them," he said, "compare the treaty made with Great Brit- 
ain with the treaties made with other Nations, particularly 
with that made with France. They will find privileges in the 
British treaty that are not in the French treaty, particularly 
the trade to the East Indias. Before the treaty, it was all 
upon sufferance in the British East Indias, and is now so in 
the French East Indias. I readily allow there are things 
in the treaty I could wish were otherwise, but at the same 
time I must say we had it not in power to have them other- 
ways. Upon the whole I think we had best be easy with it 
as it is, it's not to last always. What makes many uneasy 
with it is they are plague loth to pay the debts they owe to 
Great Britain.""* 

He also noted that the country towns of Massachusetts 
held themselves steadier than the capital — "those restless 
mortals in the metropolis have used every art to make the 
people uneasy in the Country, but have pretty generally 
failed." 

His viewpoint was justified by the results. The treaty, 
despite its defects, proved of substantial value. Trade im- 
proved and a fair degree of prosperity returned. 

France, though, was seriously disgruntled by the concord- 
ance of England and the United States and by the provisions 
of the treaty. 

■WDcd (1 911} bj MatU Whittcber Norru, Gitnd 
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Increasing age compelled Ward, this time, to adhere to 
his resolution to retire from the stress of political life, but 
for another three years he continued to preside as chief justice 
of the Worcester County Court of Common Pleas. 

His interest in affairs remained keen and his convictions 
were by no means softened. 

By correspondence with Dvnght Foster, who had succeeded 
him as United States Representative, he kept himself in- 
formed on the political sentiments of the Fourth Congress. 

On January 15, 1796, shortly after it convened, he wrote 
asking "for a list of your. house, the States they come from, 
with a mark for Federalists and one for Jacobins if any such 
there be." Those marked by Foster as Federal were not as 
numerous as Ward had hoped. Acknowledging the list, he 
says (March i, 1796), "I wish you had been able to have 
dotted more of the new members"; and he adds as postscript, 
"I hope Congress will do no mischief." 

He termed "a peculiar smile in Providence" the intercep- 
tion of a letter written by Joseph Fauchet, French minister to 
the United States, which, with an earlier communication it 
dragged into the light, charged that at the time of the 
"Whiskey Insurrection" Edmund Randolph, Secretary of 
State — a strong opponent of the treaty with England — had 
solicited some thousands of dollars of French money on the 
plea that it was urgently needed to pay the debts of four 
men whose talents, influence, and energies might avail to 
fend off civil war in the United States, but who, as debtors, 
could make no move for fear of being thrown into prison 
by their English creditors." 

"In my opinion," Ward continued, "it has had a tendency 
to silence the Jacobins who were forever declaiming against 
the Federalists, saying they were influenced by British Gold. 

'A IraniUtlim ./ Citi»fn Ftackifi Inttriipiid Ltlti, N,. lo; It vUti ari aJiii 
Extracit ef Nei. 3 and 6, publiihcd io Philidclphia, 1795. Fiadwt'i npluatioii ind 
qulified nCnction ippeirtd ■bortlj' afctr in A FiniitatuK •/ Mr. RanJalpi'i Riitimalltu 
[of hii office of SccretniT of State on being coofrooted with Fiochet'i letter]. The tnb- 
ject i> tnaled m length in Canira7'i Kimand Randtlfi. 
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Now we may conjecture with a good degree of certainty who 
would receive foreign bribes."" 

The second presidential term was drawing to a close. 
Washington declined to be a candidate for a third term, and 
so in the fall of the year there came the first real presidential 
contest — ^John Adams, the Federalist, against Thomas Jeffer- 
son, chief of the Democratic-Republicans. 

"There will be a great struggle," writes Ward, October 
ID. "John Adams will I trust have the votes for President 
in New England & I trust some more. . . . Some talk of 
Thos. Pinckney for Vice President. I wish they may be 
chosen. It is of great importance we should have federal 
men in those places. 

"I hope we shall not have in either of those places a person 
so frenchified as some of the characters to the southward are. 
It seams some are so attached to the French they would do 
nothing without their leave. We are an Independant nation 
& we ought to act independently." =** 

Ward had the satisfaction of seeing John Adams elected 
to the presidency, but had to be content with Jefferson for 
Vice-President. (It will be remembered that in those days 
prior to the Twelfth Amendment a possible result of the 
vote of the electoral college was the election of a defeated 
presidential candidate as vice to his victorious opponent.) 

A little later, he saw the European conflict again drawing 
the Uruted States toward war, this time through the depre- 
dations of French privateers; and it was not long before he 
was to read the famous X, Y, Z dispatches — the demands 
of agents of the French Directory for bribes and a large 
national loan — for "money, a great deal of money" — as the 
price of peace, and to see the country reverse Its pro-French 
attitude and howl for war with France, using as their slogan 
Charles Cotcsworth Pinckney's "millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute." 

"Orilinil letter owned (1911) bjr Chillei P. GrRnaugh, Bnnklinc. Man. 
"OriEiiuil letter owoed (1911) bj Maria WhiHclicf Norrii, Gcud Rip!4i, Mich. 
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By the summer of 1797 General Ward had begun to feel 
that his strength was unequal to his judicial duties. On June 
12, writing to his daughter Maria and her husband, Dr. 
Ebenezer Tracy, he says : "the lawyers in the general court are 
endeavoring to demolish the Courts of Common Pleas in this 
Commonwealth & to establish a circuit court in lieu thereof, 
and it is probable they will effect it. It don't affect me much 
for I shall soon leave that Court and confine myself at home. 
I am old & infirm, it is time for me to quit the theatre of 
action, and while I remain here live a domestic life."'^ 

He sat in court for the last time during the session of 
December, 1797, and soon after terminated his long career 
as a judge.'" 

He spent the remaining two years of his life in quiet retire- 
ment in his home, the now famous old Artemas Ward House. 

"His grandchildren lived to tell their grandchildren about 
the handsome old man, with his erect and portly figure set 
off with his ruffles and shoe-bucldes and all the touches of the 
old time costume — how he would rise from his straight-backed 
chair and take from a shelf of a tall cupboard in his room, 
crackers, or raisins or some other dainty (as they were then) 
and give them as a reward for some little service they had 
done."'^ 

His letters show him, in his old age, as in his younger years, 
full of kindly love for his children and the members of their 
families — condoling with them in their afflictions, and rejoic- 
ing in their happiness, always keeping in the foreground the 
God he had served so conscientiously all his life, and incul- 
cating the same reliance in, and acceptance of, divine decrees. 
For himself, he was expecting the end and praying that he 
might be "prepared." 

~ MS. copr, ArUmat Ifari MSS. 

"On March lo, 1798. writing (a the Ttucjt. be Hyi, "1 hive roigDcd Iht ilflice of 
Judge in the Courl of Common Pleii, il being too bird icrvice far me to pecfotm nader 
my HAcaXtm. I (tiill Ktend thnc court) 00 more." — Originil leller owned (1911} bj 
Frmnk C. Whittelie)'. Fluthing. N. Y. 

"Blillbtlh Wird, Old T!mr, ;■ Sirlnii-ry, 1S6. 
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His health became precarious in 1798. On July 18, tn 
a letter to the Tracys, he writes : "I have been much unwell. 
For (our months X have not been one hundred rods from my 
house : in which time I longed to see you & for your advice. 
Through Divine goodness I am much better on some accounts, 
although far from being well. I am an old man upwards of 
seventy years of age, so that I have no right to expect to 
injoye perfect ease & comfort. We are told in scripture that 
threescore and ten years is the age of man; beyond that is 
grief and pain."^^ 

There is much the same story in the spring following. 
On March 6, 1799, again to the Tracys, he wrote: "My 
health is no better than when you saw me last, I have not 
been one hundred rods from my own house for more than 
twelve months. I have just recovered from a verry ill 
turn."*' 

In November he suffered a paralytic stroke and his life 
was despaired of, "but through divine goodness I was re- 
stored in a merciful degree."" He was very weak though, 
unable to dress or undress without aid. 

His faithful correspondent, Dwlght Foster, still kept him 
informed on national politics. On December 28 Foster sent 
him "a List of the two Houses [of the Sixth Congress] 
marked ... to note the political Character by the 
Terms Federal, antifederal and doubtful/' and wrote him 
that there was "little doubt" that the Federalists could muster 
"a respectable majority in the House of Representatives" ; 
and that in the Senate there was "a majority as large, as re- 
spectable and as decided as there was previous to last March 
when one third were either re-elected or returned as new 
members."" 

"Origlod tcttci owned (1911) b; Prink C. Whiltdie|r, FliuhinE, N. Y. 
"Origlnil letter owned (r9li) bf Marj Clap WoMter Chapter, D.AJL, New HaTcn, 

"To the Tncj; June 12, I Sao.— Onginal letter owned (1911} by Fraoli C. Whlltel- 
■er, FliHhing. N. Y. 

" OrigJDi] letter, Arltmat Wvi MSS. 
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The Federal Party was nevertheless nearing the end of its 
tenure. 

On the twentieth of March Ward suffered a second 
paralytic stroke, but it was lighter than the first and did 
not immediately affect his general condition to any marked 
extent. 

In the fall he failed rapidly, and on Tuesday, October 28, 
he lay dying. His son Thomas Walter wrote to Maria Tracy, 
telling her of the approaching end — "there has been a great 
alteration in the good old gentleman for the worse. He is 
past speaking or taking anything unless it be a little water to 
wet his mouth." For twenty-four hours he had appeared 
almost unconscious of his surroundings. "I have no doubt 
he will make a happy change when he changes time for 
eternity. I shall feel the loss more than any one of my 
brothers or sisters, for I always have lived with him & it is 
hard to part with so good a Father, but it is the wish of 
God & we must not murmur nor complain." 

He died a little before seven of the evening of that day. 
He was occasionally "exercised with the same distressing 
pain" in his last hours that he had been troubled with "for 
months and years past," but he passed away easily with 
"scarce a struggle in death."'* 

He was buried on the afternoon of the following Friday, 
October 31 — a "cloudy day with an easterly wind." A long 
procession of carriages formed his funeral cortege'^ and an 
impressive address marked the last rites. 

Thus closed the career of Artemas Ward, one of the worth- 
iest of Massachusetts' many noble sons. He had played a 
prominent part in the generation which founded the great 
republic of the United States. He had stood in the fore- 
front of revolution when the challenge was thrown down to 

'Thomii Walter Wtrd to Mirii Trier, Octobrr xg and November 6. iSoo. — Originil 
letter) owtwd (1921) by Frank C. WhiltelKf, Fluihing, N. Y. 

"Ruth Heiuhaw Biicocn {original) diary.— Owned (1911) by Caroline Thuraton, 
Leiceater, Maa*. 
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the might of the British Empire, and had held equally reso- 
lute against the wrath of compatriots when it ran counter 
to the best interests of the state or nation. His had been 
a character of strength and stability which could be swayed 
neither by favor nor by fear; and a life of continuous industry 
from youth to old age. A character and a life well deserving 
a high place in the annals of Massachusetts. 

As he passed on, there closed not only the calendar years 
of the eighteenth century but also a well defined period of 
the history of the United States. Washington had died the 
year before. The Federal Party lost the fourth presidential 
election and never again achieved importance. A new chap- 
ter, embodying new thoughts and new conceptions, opened 
with the nineteenth century and the presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson. 
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with Ward, 34, 256; his congrat- 
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Hancock for the governorship, 
257, 270; warns Ward of the in- 
surgents' plan to make him a 
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on the tui^ression of Shays' Re- 
bellion, 294; urges the General 
Court to effective action, 396 
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theory that Ward was incompe- n„_v_- hjii 
tent as commander-in-chief, 154; ' 

his inaccurate and unjust cita- 
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Barrington, Lord, his views and 
misconceptions, 138, note 
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the boldness of the project, 119; 
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the relief of the occupjring detach- 
ment, 133-124; the subgtitudon of 
Breed's Hill, 134; the battle, 125- 
134; the supply of provisions and 
drinking water, etc., 130, note; 
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123, note, 124, "wtc; the "Prescott 
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cisms of the hattle, 139-143; the 
night and the day after the battle, 
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138. See also Charltilovin Penin- 

Burgoyne, John, his descent from 
Canada and capture of Ticonde- 
roga, 243; his surrender, 348 

Charlestown Peninsula, its strategic 
importance, 92-93; the English 
plan to occupy, 116; its dimen- 
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Chelsea engagement, 114 

Church, Benjamin, his early treach- 
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as a traitor, 180 

Circular letter to the other coloniea, 
39.40 
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75 

Committees of Correspondence, es- 
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Dartmouth, Lord, advises the arrest 
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183; resigns as Secretary of State, 
184 

Day, Luke, 282 

Dearborn, Henry, 143 

Dearborn House, 168, note 

de Bimiere, Henry, 82, 88 

Declaratory Act, 34 

Democratic Societies, 308, 310, 313, 
313-314 
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Dorchester Point], its strategic 
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of the English plan to seize, loi ; 
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Washington's council of war of 
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tions for its fortification, 191 ; 
reconnoitered by Washington, 
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193; British raid on, 193; Wash- 
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Elton's lulcewarmnets concerning Greene, NAthanael, 135, note, 145, 

its strategic value, 193; Ward, note, IS3, note, 179, note, iSa, 
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308 Harvard College in 1744, 7-9 
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Gates, Horatio, adjutant-general Holmes House, 90, note 

of the continental anny. 147: Howe, George, in the Ticonderoga 
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Act for the, 59-6o 
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Jay, John, 233. note, 359; goe» to 
England to negotiate a treaty, 
313; "Jty'* Treaty," 313 

Jeffenon, Tbomaa, hit viewi on re- 
bellion, 399; Vice-President, 318; 
Preiident, 333 

King's Arms (tavern), 61, note 
Knox, Henry, 188, I93 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 349 
Lee, Charles, captain in the Ticon- 
derc^a campaign, t8; wounded in 
the battle of Ticonderc^a, 35: re- 
turns to America as a major- 
general, 49-So; hii military abil- 
ity, so and note; in Philadelphia, 
68-69; on a report that he had 
offered to lead the colonies in re- 
bellion, 69, note; aids the military 
organiEstion of Maryland, 79; 
appointed second major-general 
of the continental army, 147, 149; 
the desire for his services, 149, 
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ments of Washington, Ward, and 
himself, 149 and note; in charge 
of the left wing at the siege of 
Boston, 166; the growth of his 
military fame, 189, 333; fails to 
reinforce Washington, 336-337 ; 
captured by the English, 337 
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ment, etc, 78-79; in the battle of 
Lexington and Concord, 88, note; 
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to fortify, 3io; fortified, 313 
North, Lord, 53, 160, 178 

Oliver, Peter, impeached for ac- 
cepting his salary from the crown, 
53 

Otis, James, 3". 36, 37. 39. 43. 44 

Penobscot, seizure by English, and 
American expedition against, 331- 
353; committee of investigation 
on failure of expedition, 233 ; fear 
that the English would extend 
their lines, 367 

Pierpont Castle, 167-168 

Pitt, William, 15, 19, 21, note. 

Pitts, John, 140, note 

Pomeroy, Seth, appointed diird 
Massachusetts general officer, 73, 
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8i ; appointment a> first continen- Hill, 126, note, 118, 133, I39> 

tal brigadier-general, 150, note note 

Port Act, Boston, 53-56 ResuUting Act, the, 59, 60 

"Powder Alarm," 64 Revere, Paul, 55, 87, 219, note, 351, 

Preble, Jedediah, appointed firit '5^ 

Maiiachuietti general officer, 75, Rhode Island, troopa in Massachu- 

81 setts put under Ward, 145; Eng- 

Prescott, WiUlam, given command li»h aeizure of Newport, 235; a 

of the Bunker Hill detachment, proposed expedition againtt the 

119: in the battle of Bunker Hill, English, 341-243; the first expedi- 

132—134 ''*"' againit Newport, 247; the 

Prescott account. Judge. 123, note, ««»^ expedition against New- 

124, note P"'*' 348-349 : the "Battle of 

n ire . . Rhode Island," 249 

Prescott MS., 133, note, 124, note „ „ > n 

n ■ D f Riflemen, 170, 179, 304 

Privateers, 318, 319, note, 334, 326, _ , ' . , T . .. 

330, 310, 318 Ruggles, Tmiothy, brigadier-gen- 

_ .,.„ eral in the Ticonderoga campaign. 

Prospect H.II. 105, 134, 135 .g, ^.i^f j„tice of the Worcester 

Provincial Congress. Firil: 71-791 County Court of Common Pleas, 

j^ipotQts a Committee of Safety 28, note; president of the Stamp 

and a Committee of Supplies, 75; Act congress, 33; votes to rescind 

elects general officers, 75, 78. the "Circular Letter," 40; ap- 

Steond: 80-83, 84-86; reelecU pointed a "mandamus councilor," 

general officers, 81; plans a New 60; organixes a tory Association, 

England army, 85, 86; declares 78; commandant of the "Loyal 

for the raising of an army of American Associaters," 181 

13,600 mm, 95 

Putnam, Daniel, letter cited, 136, Sargent, Paul Dudley, criticizes 

note Ward, 139, note 

Putnam, Israel, major in the Ticon- Schuyler, Philip, fourth continental 

den^a campaign, 18; ui^^ the major-general. 150; New Eng- 

fortificBtion of Bunker Hill, 105; 1»^'» dislike of, 246; succeeded 

in the Chelsea engagement, 114; hy Gates, 346; in the Continental 

in the battle of Bunker Hill, 125, Congress, 256 

138, 139, 134; on Winter Hill, "Second Court House," the, 283, 

135, note; appointed fifth conti- note 

nental major^:eneral, 150; under Shays, Daniel, 283, 293, 394, 395 
Washington, in charge of the cen- ghay,' RebeUion, the growth of un- 
ter division, 166; to lead an as- ,^j_ ^^ 363-267, 272-280; 
sault on Boston. 199 ..Tender Acts," 364, 388; the 
Putnam. Rufus, 192, 195, note, 203 prisoners for debt, 276-377, 379, 
397; open resistance and its de- 
Raffles Collection, Thomas, I04,note, velopment into rebellion, 381- 
"8 296; Ward harangues the insur* 
Reed, James, in the battle of Bunker gents from the steps of the 
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Warcester County court-bouK, gade of the right wing, 167; bead* 
28s ; the insurgents dispersed and the detachment to occupy Dor- 
thc rebellion crushed, 396; the Chester Neck, 198; fortifies Dor- 
state and national results, 297- cheater Heights, 303-205 
'99 'Hconderaga, the campaign of, 1758, 

Smallpox, 186, 220, 227, 219 15-37; captured by Burgoyne, 243 

Southern fears of New England's Tories, their strength and social 

doDunation, 68, I57> note, 182 importance, 33; the growth of a 

Spencer, Joseph, in command of a tory party, 59; an "Association" 

brigade of the right wing, 167; organized, 78; General Court 

the first Rhode Island expeidition, committees to discover plans, 239, 

347 342-243; sentiment in Vermont, 

Stamp Act, 31; its repeal, 34; com- 339-240 

pensation to riot victims and par- Townsend, David, calls at head- 
don to offenders, 36 quarters on the day of the battle 

Stark, John, captain ia the Ticon- «* Bunker Hill, 139 

deroga campaign, 18; at the battle Townshend Act, 37; repeal of its 

of Bunker Hill, 135, 136 and note, taxation provisions, exceptii^ tea, 

128, 132, 139, note; after the bat- 45 

tie, 145, note; in the Bu^oyne Trenton, the effect of the battle of, 

campaign, 244, 246 338 

Steuben, William von, 159, 172 Trowbridge, Caleb, 9 

Stow's orderly book, Nathan, 133, Trowbridge, Sarah (wife of Artc- 

note, 135, note mas Ward), 10, 381, note 

"Suffolk Resolves," the, 68 

Sullivan. John. 169, 199, 213; the U"'""* States Arms (tavern), 386, 

second Rhode Island expedition, 293, 301 

248, 249 United States Constitution, 398- 

Sumner House, 10, 28, note '99 

Sun Tavern, 393 

Vermont, tory sentiment in, 339- 

Tea, taxation of, 37, 45. 50-53; de- ^*° 

struction of the tea cargoes, 5a .., , . , . ■ . ■ 

.,_ , . „ , „„ Ward, Artemas, his birth, 3; the 

Tender Acts, 264. 288 f,^^^^ ;„ ^^^[^1 he was born, 4; his 

Thomas, John, appointed fourth boyhood, 5-6; he studies under 

Massachusetts general officer. 78, the Reverend Job Cushit^, 5 ; the 

81; takes stand at Roxbury, 92; decision to send him to Harvard 

receives Church's order to with- College, 6; his admission to Har- 

draw his men, 103; refuses to vard College, 7; is graduated, 9; 

move them, 103; considered the a school-teacher in Groton, 

occupation of Dorchester Neck Mass., 9; returns to establish 

impracticable, 104, 119; appointed himself in Shrewsbury, 10; makes 

first continental brigadier-general, his home in the Yellow House, 

150, note; in command of a bri- 10; opens a general store, 11; bis 
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courtship and marriage, 10, 11; 
appointed tax assessor, 11; justice 
of the peace, 11; receives the de- 
gree of A.M., 9, note; town clerk, 
12; selectman, 12; executor and 
residuary legatee of his father's 
estate, 13; major of a militia reg- 
iment, 13; Representative, 14; 
the call to arms on the fall of 
Fort William Henry, 14; enlist- 
ing men for the Ticondert^a 
campaign, 15; gives up storekeep- 
ing, 16; sets out for Ticonderc^a, 
ig; his diary of the expedition, 19, 
31, 22, 25, 26; promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 19; colonel of mi- 
litia, 27; colonel of an expedi- 
tionary regiment, 27; ill health 
compels h!s resignation of the 
expeditionary command, 37; town 
moderator, 38; church modera- 
tor, 28; town treasurer, 38; judge 
of the Worcester County Court 
of Common Pleas, 28; a justice 
of the peace "of the quorum," 28; 
on many legislative committees, 
28: sells the Yellow House, 28, 
note; buys the Artemas Ward 
House, 28-29; inspired by the 
protests on the Stamp Act, 31; 
his first appointment on a com- 
mittee of political protest, 33; his 
close political association with 
Samuel Adams, 34; his commis- 
sion as militia colonel revoked by 
Governor Bernard, 35-36; elected 
to the Council in a contest with 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, 
39; vetoed by Governor Bernard, 
39; as he appeared to Hutch- 
inson, and the latter'* earlier 
failure to "bring him over," 40; 
one of the "Glorious Ninety- 
Two," 401 representative in the 
"Committee of Convention," 40; 
again elected to the Council and 
again vetoed, 42; in a vote ap- 



proving a petition for the removal 
of Governor Bernard, 43; again 
elected to the Council and at last 
accepted, 45; on the committee 
protesting against the order mak- 
ing the judges of the Superior 
Court dependent on crown sup- 
port, 47; upholds the Samuel 
Adams party in the tea dispute, 
53; prepares an address to Gov- 
ernor Gage, 56; Gage refuses to 
receive it, 57; a delegate to the 
Worcester County convention, 
61, 63; the closing of the courts, 
65-67; hit old regiment puts him 
at its head, 70-71; a delegate to 
the First and Second Provincial 
Congresses, 72, 80; member of a 
committee on "the state of the 
province," 73; appointed second 
Massachusetts general officer, 75, 
81 ; mentioned in de Bemiere's 
report, 83; ill at the time of the 
battle of Lexington and Concord, 
89; rides to Cambridge to take 
charge of the army gatherii^ 
around Boston, 89 ; as he ap- 
peared at the siege of Boston, 91 ; 
writes to the Provincial Congress 
imploring immediate action, 94; 
his urgent demands for equip- 
ment and materials resented by 
the Committee of Supplies, 98 ; 
his careful treatment of the Eng- 
lish prisoners of war, 99-100; bis 
early views on the fortification of 
Bunker Hill, 105; urges the 
Provincial Congress to the imme- 
diate organization of an army, 
107; receives his commission as 
commander-in-chief, 108; faces 
the danger of anarchy — even his 
chief detractor testifies "we dare 
not superceed him here," 108- 
[ 13 ; his need for gunpowder, 
115; surveys Dorchester Neck, 
115; his council of war resolves 
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for die liniulttneoui fortification 
of Bunker Hill and E)orchester 
Neck, 117; iasuea hii ordera for 
the fortilicatiai] of Bunker Hill, 
iig; reconnoiten Bunker Hill, 
i3o; the day of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, 135-134; Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Iiland troopt for- 
mftlly put under hii command, 
14J ; repeat! hii need for ordnance 
and tuppliet, 146 ; made Bnt 
major-general of the continental 
army, 147, 150; entertains Waih- 
ington on his arrival, 133; criti- 
dsms of him ai commander-in- 
chief, 134—164; in command of 
the right wing, 166; his headquar- 
ter* in Roxburr, 167-168; 
estrangement between Washing- 
ton and Ward, 174, 322; ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas for Worcester 
County, 181 ; Belknap's descrip- 
tion of, 183; rcconnoitera Dor- 
chester Neck with Washington 
^d other officers, 191-193; op- 
poses a musket attack on Boston, 
advocates instead the pouestion 
of Dorchester Heights, 194; is- 
luet his orders for tbe fortifica- 
tion of Dorchester Heights, 301 ; 
enters Boston, 313; because of ill 
health he tenders his resignation, 
216; Washington's comments on 
his resignation, 316-317; Wash- 
ington aiki him to take the conti- 
nental command in Boston, he ac- 
cedes, 318; building works for the 
defense of the harbor, 330-^3i, 
233; repeats his desire to resign, 
233; his res^ation accepted but 
Washington requests him to re- 
main, 333; again elected to the 
Council, 225; Congress requests 
him to continue in command, 331 ; 
major-general in a separate de- 
partmrat, 331; the Council asks 



him to command the state troops 
alto, 333 ; hunting down tory 
plans, 339; turns the garrison 
over to Heath, 240; president of 
the Council, 341 ; chairman of a 
committee on a proposed Rhode 
Island expedition, 341-342; re- 
turns to Shrewsbury for the se- 
cret committee on tory move- 
ments, 243 ; president of the court 
of inquiry on the first Rhode 
Inland expedition, 347; president 
of the committee of investigation 
of the failure of the Penobscot 
expedition, 353; elected to the 
Continental Congress, 333; ar< 
rives in Philadelphia to attend, 
353; reciprocal esteem of Ward 
and Samuel Adams as members of 
Congress, 356; added to the Con- 
tinental Board of War, 336; on 
the committee of the Treasury 
Board report, 336; reelected to 
the Continental Congress, 337; 
his health very poor, 237; on a 
committee to try to bring Han- 
cock to a reckoning of the funds 
of Harvard College, 237, note; 
scores Hancock for neglect of 
stale affairs, 338; on the "Grand 
Committee" of states, 359; re- 
elected to Congress, but declines, 
360; returns to the Massadiu- 
aetts House of Representatives, 
361 ; elected Massachusetts sena- 
tor, but declines, 361; appointed 
Judge of Probate of Wills, but 
refuses to accept, 361 ; on many 
legislative committees, 261 ; on 
the committee to visit Hampshire 
County to inquire into the unrest 
there, 264-367; the committee 
thanked by the Hampshire County 
convention and commended bj the 
legislature, 367; his comment on 
Washington's letter concerning a 
proposed movement against Pe- 
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(lobicot, 369; hii opinion of Han- early days in Mauadiuietti, 5; 

cock, 370; Timothy Dwight'i purchasei the Yellow House and 

tribute, 371; Speaker of the surrounding property, 10, note; 

House, 381 ; enlarges hia home by deeds the Yellow House and 

the addition of tbe "New Part," farm to Artemas Ward, 11, note; 

381 ; harangues the insurgenti of his death, 13 

Shays' Rebellion, 285; warned Ward, Captain Nahum (son of Ar- 

that the insurgents plan to retail- temas Ward) 347 

.« on him, 19j: Govtmor Bow- ^,^j Thorn;- WJlor («>n o< Ar- 

Jom ,,,.0 fo, h,, ,OK<^t,on. ,^^^ ^^^^j, ^^ ^j, 

and advice, 394: candidate for 

Representative to the United Ward Homestead. See JrUma, 

States Congress, 300; defeated, Ifard Home 

300; again a candidate for Repre- Ward's Order Book, 99, note 

sentative to the United States "Ward" township, ajo 

Congress. 301: . elected, 301: barren. James, wishes the minute- 

al«n. hinaelf with the Federal- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ j^ organized, 

ists, 30a; ni» opinion 01 the dec- o ^ ^ .■£ ^^. ^ •• j 

' ■> ' '^ iir L 108, note; testifies that we dare 

torate, 303 ; supports many Wash- ' ,„ ,,. , ,. 

■ . 1- ■ u- L not supcrcced Ward, I13, 103, 

.ngtoo pohc.^, 305; h. ,on.rk. ,_._ ^^._,^_^_ ^, 

a.n„™o8 .pocd,m.hr,, 306 i .^^..^ p,„y„, „, ,i, 

rejoices at the victories of the u . . , f. ■ i i_. 

Fr^och ,„olurioni.O, 307, 3"! J '«™°"' CooB'..., .J. i c.rf I7 

rrflociri .0 Iho third UoittJ B^roh, ,5,; h,. p«ul.„^, .63. 

c^ , r- a . note; on a committee to discover 

w k" ^°°"°'- 308; ."PPo't. , i„„j „ J,, 

•k rT°J " """^ '" comm^d of tbo militi. oidorrf 

w,thEngI.oi309,3..; Europ.u. „ j,,^, ,,|^ „,^„ „ 

policies separate bim and Samuel , .. • . 

a , ,. , . ■ L go and resigns bis commission, 

Adams, 309; his sympathies with * • 

all those stru^ling for political ,„ , , , ..^ - , „ 

freedom, 309; terminates his po- Warren, Joseph, b« Suffolk Re- 

litical career, 314; his views of fl""' 68: his early views on the 

"Southern politics," 316; defends fortUication of Bunker H.ll, loy. 

"Jay's Treaty" with Great Brit- *"«» °* .''" P""' ,*■* ""'^''' 

ain, 316; ends his long career u a '»»■ ■>««: "".^^ Chelsea «igage- 

judge, 319; hi* death, 321 •^«"'' ",♦' S^,f " the. battle-field 

. ' , \ \ , ' of Breed's Hill, 139; his death on 

Ward, Joseph, asks for government gunker Hill, i34i untrue that he 

office and transmiU alleged plans considered Ward inefficient as 

of revolutionanes m New Eng- commander- in-<;hief, 154->S8 

land, 90, note ; secretary to Ward, ,„ . . _ f, i._-^ 

' Washington, George, submits ar- 
ticles for a Virginia non-importa- 

Ward, Martha (mother of Artemas ^:^^ agreement. 44; impresses the 

Ward), 3; her parentage, 4 Continental Congress, 68: his 

Ward, Nahum (father of Artemas election as commander-in-chief of 

Ward), 3; a man of importance the continental army, 147, 148, 

in his comfflunity, 4; his stories of note; arrives in Cambridge, 151; 



